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NOTES  FROM  THE  DEAN 


This  issue  of  Orbit  builds  on  a recent  OISE/UT 
study  Girls  and  Schooling:  Their  Own  Critique 
which  shows  the  continuing  need  for  curriculum 
materials  and  classroom  practices  which  promote 
the  achievement  and  healthy  development  of 
girls  and  young  women  in  Ontario  schools. 
Working  with  Myra  Novogrodsky  of  the  Toron- 
to Board  of  Education,  Paula  Bourne  and  Liza 
McCoy  of  OISE/UT’s  Centre  for  Women’s 
Studies  in  Education  have  followed  up  on  this 
study  by  putting  together  an  Orbit  issue  on  gen- 
der equity.  They  have  created  a unique  resource 
document,  bringing  together  leading  feminist 
theory  developed  over  the  last  three  decades  with 
a rich  array  of  hands-on  classroom  practices. 

Two  other  follow-up  projects  have  Just  been 
launched  at  OISE/UT  to  further  the  cause  of  gen- 
der equitable  education.  These  are:  (1)  a two- 
year  study  of  students  and  teachers  in  faculties  of 
education  across  Canada  designed  to  look  at 
ways  to  incorporate  gender  equity  teaching  and 
practices  into  the  preservice  program  and  (2)  a 
new  Master’s  specialization  in  gender  equity 
and  education  focussing  on  the  classroom  and 
the  teaching  profession.  Both  initiatives  are 
coordinated  by  the  Centre  for  Women’s  Stud- 
ies in  Education. 

Fcmini,st  faculty  and  research  staff  at  OISE/ 
UT  have  made  a significant  contribution  to  the 
advancement  of  women  in  Ontario,  the  rest  of 
Canada,  and  abroad.  As  they  turn  their  attention 
increasingly  to  girls  and  young  women  in  class- 
rooms and  schools,  this  impact  will  only  grow. 

Dean  Michael  Fullan 
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Gender 
— and  — 
Schooling 


Do  Ontario  schools  deliver  gender 
equitable  education?  Some  educa- 
tors might  dismiss  this  question, 
insisting  that  girls  and  boys  are  now  equal- 
ly served  in  all  respects  by  our  educational 
system.  Others  might  claim  that,  in  the 
context  of  the  numerous  challenges  facing 
Ontario  schools  today,  any  existing  gender 
inequities  are  minimal  and  will,  in  time, 
disappear  naturally  and  without  the  need 
for  additional  attention  and  resources.  Nei- 
ther opinion  reflects  ours  nor  those  of  the 
contributors  to  this  issue  of  Orbit.  While 
we  acknowledge  that  tremendous 
strides  have  been  made  to  eradi- 
cate some  of  the  most  glaring 
inequities  of  30  years  ago,  much 
remains  to  be  accomplished. 

The  first  official  documenta- 
tion of  female  students’  unequal 
access  to  educational  opportuni- 
ties was  contained  in  the  1970 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women.  In  light 
of  this  report  and  its  recommen- 
dations, concerned  educators 
began  working  towards  the  elimi- 
nation of  blatant  sex -role  stereo- 
typing in  school  readers  and  texts. 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion and  some  school  boards  also 
developed  policies  aimed  at  promoting 
“sex  equity”  throughout  the  school  system. 
In  1984,  for  example,  the  Ontario  Schools: 
Intermediate  and  Secondary  Divisions 
(OSIS):  Program  and  Policy  Requirements 
stated,  “The  philosophy  of  sex  equity 
should  permeate  all  aspects  of  the  school’s 
curriculum,  policies,  teaching  methods  and 
materials.”  The  response  to  these  efforts 
has  not  been,  however,  to  place  the  inter- 
ests and  concerns  of  girls  and  young 
women  as  central  to  the  school  system  as 
those  of  boys  and  young  men.  Rather,  the 
response  was  and,  to  a large  extent,  still  is, 
to  mount  “compensatory”  programs  to  help 
overcome  the  “problems”  identified  as 
lying  within  female  students  themselves. 
This  “deficit”  model  or  approach  to  gender 
equity  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  if  we 
can  “make”  girls  more  like  boys,  differ- 
ences in  achievement  and  opportunities 
will  disappear.  Some  examples  of  this 
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approach  include  separate  math  and  science 
classes  for  girls  and  special  non-traditional 
career  days  for  female  students.  We  are  not 
claiming  that  such  programs  and  activities 
are  without  merit,  and  they  certainly  have 
contributed  to  the  increased  participation 
of  middle-class  girls  in  senior  level  math 
and  science  courses.  But  a genuine  revi- 
sioning of  schools  as  gender  equitable 
places  of  teaching  and  learning  requires 
more  than  “tinkering  at  the  edges”  of  our 
educational  structures.  If  we  are  to  pro- 
mote the  achievement  and  healthy  devel- 
opment of  all  female  students  we  need  the 
kind  of  systemic  change  that  allows  us  to 
respond  to  girls’  particular  needs  rather 
than  force-fitting  them  into  model  pro- 
grams. This  means  that  we  must  acknowl- 
edge that  gender  is  only  one  of  girls’ 
identities  and  that  we  need  to  address  the 
needs  of  female  students  in  the  context  of 
their  race,  ethnicity,  class,  physical  abili- 


ty, and  sexual  orientation. 

What  can  teachers  do  to  bring  about 
change?  First  and  foremost  we  stress  the 
need  to  acknowledge  the  ways  that  gender 
intersects  with  other  aspects  of  social 
identity.  Teachers  also  need  to  reflect 
upon  the  ways  in  which  the  whole  school 
environment  plays  a crucial  role  in  gener- 
ating equity.  We  are  aware  of  the  many 
demands  made  on  teachers  in  today’s 
shrinking  educational  economy,  and  clear- 
ly teachers  should  not  be  expected  to  have 
all  the  answers  to  the  numerous  and  com- 
plex questions  posed  by  issues  of 
diversity  and  equity.  It  is  impor- 
tant however  that  teachers  show, 
as  one  of  the  articles  contained 
in  this  issue  states,  “a  willing- 
ness to  engage  in  dialogue  on 
equity  issues  with  the  under- 
standing that  there  are  no  final 
and  total  answers  to  achieving 
equity  but  only  contingent  and 
practical  solutions.” 

In  putting  together  this  issue, 
we  have  been  conscious  of  the 
need  to  help  practising  educators 
focus  that  dialogue  in  the  context 
of  both  the  current  debates  sur- 
rounding educational  reform  and 
education  for  the  next  millenni- 
um. The  articles  in  section  one  will,  we 
hope,  raise  awareness  and  understanding 
of  the  issues  involved  in  delivering  gender 
equitable  education.  In  section  two,  the 
focus  is  on  ways  in  which  committed  edu- 
cators are  working  to  bring  gender  equity 
into  the  classroom.  Section  three  looks  at 
teacher  development  and  gender  equity 
issues.  The  final  section  provides  informa- 
tion about  resources  and  materials  that  can 
be  easily  accessed  by  teachers.  In  conclu- 
sion we  note  that,  while  most  of  the  arti- 
cles focus  primarily  on  girls  and  young 
women,  gender  equity  is  a two-sided 
proposition  and  its  principles  have  impli- 
cations for  boys  and  young  men  as  well. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  both  boys 
and  girls  are  pressured  to  conform  to  selt- 
limiting  stereotypes.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, that  school  programs  nurture  positive 
interaction  and  growth  between  both  sexes 
and  so  benefit  all  students. 


left  to  right  - Myra  Novogrodsky,  Liza  McCoy, 
and  Paula  Bourne 
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THE  1990s  REALITY  OF  SCHOOLING  FOR  GIRLS  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN 


How  are  schools 
working  for 
female  students 
in  Ontario  ? 

TEACHERS 

The  students  talked  a lot  about  teachers  and  expressed 
strong  feelings  about  them,  positive  and  negative. 

He’s  really  patient....  He  does  a lot  of  things  with 
people,  works  with  pictures  — but  it  really  does 
help.  I’m  starting  to  get  a better  understanding  of 
math.  I’ve  always  hated  it. 

Another  student  reported; 

My  math  and  science  teachers  were  all  male.  That 
was  intimidating  for  me.  I think  I would  have  been 
more  comfortable  — I was  more  comfortable  when 
I did  have  female  teachers  — much  more  relaxed. 

Students  frequently  commented  upon  the  inequities  they 
perceived  in  the  relationships  between  men  and  women 
teachers. 

In  the  gym  there’s  one  female  teacher  and  a 
male  gym  teacher,  but  there’s  another  male  gym 
teacher....  He’s  a coach.  And  they’re  always 
overpowering  her,  like  all  the  time....  For 
instance,  he’ll  say  to  her,  “I  need  $160  to  pay  my 
refs.”  She  just  feels  they  work  together,  so  she 
gives  it  to  them,  but  he  abuses  that  power.... 

And  you  know,  he  plays  on  it.  I hate  it. 

Some  teachers  exhibited  behaviour  that  explicitly  repro- 
duces women’s  inferiority.  In  its  milder  forms  it  was  aimed 
at  “showing  up”  girls’  incompetencies  in  the  traditional 
masculine  preserves  of  mathematics  and  technical  studies. 

If  he  had  his  way,  he’d  have  all  the  girls  in  Family 
Studies  and  all  the  guys  in  Tech.  If  a girl  does 
good  on  a tech  project,  he  says,  “That’s  pretty 
good  for  a girl.” 


We  posed  this  question  to  girls  and  young  women  during  a series  of 
focus  group  interviews  that  took  place  during  1993  and  1994  at  schools 
in  Metro  Toronto,  a small  city  in  Southwestern  Ontario,  and  a city  in 
Northern  Ontario.  Over  20  schools  were  represented  and  the  partici- 
pants, who  ranged  in  age  from  12  to  20,  came  from  a variety  of  ethnic 
and  racial  backgrounds.  Types  of  schools  also  varied  and  included  aca- 
demic, technical/vocational,  separate,  alternative,  and  private. 

The  everyday  experiences  of  these  girls  and  young  women  pro- 
vide a reality  behind  the  research  on  gender  issues  and  the  statistics 
on  gender  equity.  We  present  a brief  summary  of  some  aspects  of 
this  reality  as  it  was  told  to  us. 


In  its  grosser  form,  it  appeared  in  male  teachers’  less  than 
covert  expressions  of  sexual  interest  in  female  students. 

Well,  he’s  just  frightening,  ...  like  the  other  day, 

I was  wearing  a top  and  it  kind  of  went  low,  and  I 
was  wearing  a shirt  over  and  I felt  like  every  time 
he  came  near  me  I’d  have  to  close  it,  because 
he  wouldn’t  look  at  me,  he’d  look  at  my  chest, 
and  like  it’s  so  uncomfortable  to  have  to  feel 
scared  of  a teacher  basically,  you  know,  like  he 
has  no  consideration. 

Intersections  of  racism  and  sexism  were  reported  by  a 
number  of  students.  The  mildest  was  over  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  a name  correctly. 

I’ve  had  teachers  say,  “I’m  really  bad  with 
names,  isn’t  there  a short  form,  isn’t  there  some- 
thing I can  call  you?” 

A South  Asian  student  reported  of  a teacher: 

He  started  telling  me  how  all  Muslim  people  were 
fanatics  and  — I’m  not  Muslim,  but  I got  seriously 
offended. 

MALE  STUDENTS 

Girls  frequently  remarked  that  some  teachers  related  to 
boys  and  girls  differently.  For  example,  they  told  us  that 
boys  were  treated  more  harshly  than  girls  and  they  thought 
this  unfair.  But  if  boys  seemed  to  be  unfairly  picked  on, 
they  were  also  seen  as  unfairly  rewarded  by  some  teachers. 
This  was  reported  of  both  male  and  female  teachers.  In  the 
following  case,  the  teacher  is  a woman: 

If  a girl  is  doing  bad  in  history,  if  she  suddenly 
gets  a good  mark  the  teacher  won’t  say  anything. 
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but  if  a guy  does  bad  and  then  gets  a good  mark, 
she  goes,  “Great!  I hope  your  work’s  like  this  for 
the  rest  of  the  year,  this  is  really  wonderful,  nice 
improvement.” 

Students  in  virtually  all  of  the  focus  groups  were  very  sen- 
sitive to  differences  in  levels  of  classroom  participation  for 
mixed  gender  classroom  settings. 

A lot  of  girls  won’t  participate  because  they  are 
afraid  of  screwing  up  in  front  of  the  guys.  They’ll 
sacrifice  their  marks  because  they  don’t  want  to 
embarrass  themselves  in  front  of  the  guys. 

Several  groups  commented  that  classroom  computers  were 
monopolized  by  the  boys.  In  some  accounts  we  heard,  boys 
manipulated  classroom  rules  to  facilitate  their  access  to 
computers. 

Interviewer:  Why  don’t  girls  play  on  the  computer? 

Student:  Because  they  don’t  want ... 

S:  Because  the  boys  get  there  first. 

S:  It  goes  like,  if  one  boy  doesn’t  finish  his  work, 
he  tells  the  teacher  that  he  does.  And  then  he 
copies  it  from  someone  else. 

I:  You  have  to  have  your  work  finished  before  you 
can  go  on  the  computer? 

S:  Yeah. 

Examples  of  sexual  harassment  — written  and  verbal  com- 
ments and  the  rating  of  female  students  — were  common- 
place. Girls  also  reported  that  teachers  do  not  always  use 
their  authority  to  intervene. 

I was  walking  down  the  hallway...  and  he  [a 
male  student]  goes,  “hey  baby,”  and  when  I 
turned  around  he  goes,  “oh  never  mind,  she’s 
got  no  tits.” ...  And  the  teacher  just  stood  there 
and  let  him  say  this  to  me. 

Although  individual  teachers  were  sometimes  faulted, 
openly  sexist  and  racist  remarks  are  seen  as  being  “official- 
ly” frowned  upon  by  school  authorities.  Not  so  homopho- 
bic remarks,  the  “dumb  faggot”  comments. 

Racism  is  seen  as  a hate  issue,  whereas  homo- 
sexuality is  seen  as  a moral  issue  — you’re 
teaching  the  kids  to  be  lesbian  or  bisexual  or 
gay.  It’s  not  seen  as  a hate  issue  — a discrimi- 
nation issue. 


THE  CURRICULUM 

Teacher  discretion  to  determine  classroom  content,  within 
the  acceptable  curriculum  guidelines,  is  recognized  by  a 
number  of  students. 

I think  it  really  depends  on  the  teacher,  like  in  our 
history  class  the  teacher  would  introduce  these 
things  [topics  concerning  women]  because  he’s 
chosen  to,  but  I don’t  think  it’s  on  the  curriculum 
guideline.... 

Comments  showing  the  exclusion  and  marginalization  of 
women  from  the  classroom  were,  however,  more  common- 
place. 

The  art  history  books  don’t  emphasize  women  as 
being  the  masters  of  art  — any  of  the  areas  where 
women  could  be  role  models  or  inspirations  for 
any  other  women.  Along  the  top  of  the  art  studios 
there’s  a time  chart  from  the  beginning  of  art  to 
now  — there  isn’t  one  woman  in  that  time  chart. 

A senior-level  student  told  us: 

In  history.  Western  Civilizations,  the  textbook  ... 
mentions  three  enlightened  despots  and 
mentioned  Catherine  the  Great.  The  teacher 
mentioned  the  other  two  men,  but  didn’t  mention 
Catherine  until  later:  “Yeah  Catherine  the  Great, 
but  she  wasn’t  really  that  influential.” 

From  some  intermediate-level  students  we  heard: 

We  talk  about  how  women  in  the  civilizations  of 
Mesopotamia  how  they  were  the  gatherers  of 
berries  and  the  men  were  the  hunters,  you  know, 
the  pillars  of  strength....  It’s  how  they’re  repre- 
sented, not  IF  they’re  represented.... 

One  student  summarized  her  experiences  as  follows: 

I think,  to  a certain  extent,  female  students  are 
expected  to  repress  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  — 
to  ignore  how  they’re  feeling  unappreciated  or 
unrepresented.  And  to  just  accept  it  as  normal 
and  taken  for  granted. 


NOTE 

These  comments  are  extracted  from:  Dorothy  Smith.  Liza 
McCoy  and  Paula  Bourne,  Girls  and  Schoolin};;  Their  Own 
Critique,  Centre  for  Women’s  Studies  In  Education,  OISE, 
1995. 
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CONFRONTING  TOUGH  ISSUES 


Must  Girl-Friendly  Schools 
Be  Girls -Only  Schools? 

Arguments  Against  Segregation  Based  on  Sex 


By  HEATHER-JANE  ROBERTSON 

Director,  Professional  Development  Services, 
Canadian  Teachers’  Federation 


There  is  a recurring  fantasy  shared 
among  teachers  that  has  to  do  with 
starting  up  a perfect  school,  a 
school  created  by  like-minded  colleagues 
in  which  less  energy  would  be  needed  to 
accommodate  tedious  disputes  about  phi- 
losophy, endless  administrivia,  petty  poli- 
tics, and  uncooperative  students  and 
co-workers.  What  teacher  hasn’t  indulged 
in  after-hours  reveries  with  good  friends 
about  how,  if  they  had  their  own  school, 
they  would  avoid  all  the  mistakes  and 
show  everyone  just  how  great  things 
could  be? 

Most  of  us  appreciate  this  fantasy  as  a 
welcome  indulgence,  a chance  to  escape, 
temporarily,  from  the  reality  of  the  schools 
we  have  — good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 
Mostly  we  dismiss  our  “just  start  over” 
dreams  the  same  way  we  dismiss  those 
occasional  temptations  to  quit  teaching 
altogether,  leave  our  spouses,  buy  a new 
house  instead  of  cleaning  the  kitchen,  and 
a host  of  other  dramatic  solutions  to  irritat- 
ing problems.  We  rarely  follow  up  on  sim- 
ple solutions  to  complex  problems,  though, 
because  we  know  they  tend  to  lead  to 


other  problems,  some  of  which  may  be 
worse  than  the  ones  we  are  trying  to 
leave  behind. 

As  you  might  have  guessed,  I am  pur- 
suing this  tangent  because  I think  it  may 
have  some  bearing  on  how  we  think 
about  the  promises  of  single-sex  schools 
to  advance  gender  equity.  I tend  to  think 
we’re  being  selective  about  the  issues 
and  fuzzy  about  the  consequences.  I 
think  that  we’re  avoiding  the  tough 
issues  and  encouraging  others  to  do  the 
same. 

And  who  is  this  “we”?  The  “we”  is 
those  of  us  who  care  passionately  about 
the  quality  of  girls’  lives,  who  have 
devoted  years  to  a frustratingly  slow 
struggle  towards  gender  equity,  who  have 
used  research  and  reason  and  coercion,  as 
required,  to  try  to  transform  a system 
that,  too  often,  has  been  intransigent  if 
not  hostile.  We  have  tried  everything  else. 
We  tell  ourselves  we  deserve  a “just  start 
over”  solution  because  all  the  other  alter- 
natives have  proven  inadequate,  and  we 
carry  the  bruises  to  prove  it. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  are 
thoughtful,  cautious  supporters  of  same- 
sex  education  for  girls  who  are  pursuing 
this  option  as  a strategic  rather  than  a 
reactive  response  to  the  problems  they  see 
and  the  solutions  they  envisage.  However, 
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it  is  also  true  that  many  supporters  are 
much  less  perplexed  by  long-term  and 
unintended  consequences,  and  are  ready 
to  trade  off  future  considerations  to  have 
their  needs  — or  their  daughters’  needs 

— met  now.  If  frustration  is  not  by  itself 
an  adequate  basis  for  school  reform,  we 
have  to  be  as  sure  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
solutions  as  we  are  about  the  problems  we 
are  trying  to  solve. 

The  argument  for  “girls-only”  schools 

— since  I’m  not  aware  of  a similar  move- 
ment promoting  boys-only  schools,  it  is 
somewhat  disingenuous  to  use  the  more 
neutral  expression  “single-sex”  — needs 
to  be  compelling  to  be  supported.  We  have 
been  cautious,  and  rightly  so,  of  segrega- 
tion based  on  immutable  characteristics  of 
race,  sex,  or  disability.  Modern  democra- 
cies have  been  nervous  about  organizing 
their  institutions  on  this  basis;  indeed,  pro- 
grams like  employment  equity  — which 
identify  individuals  based  on  these  charac- 
teristics — are  promoted  as  tools  of  inte- 
gration, making  the  workplace  more 
diverse,  not  less  diverse.  Those  of  us  who 
support  these  measures  are  nonetheless 
quick  to  object  to  measures  or  institutions 
that  perpetuate  “hegemonic  homogeneity.” 
It  may  be  possible  to  be  selectively  in 
favour  of  segregation,  but  to  be  intellectu- 
ally honest,  I believe  we  have  to  admit  that 
the  means  we  are  using  to  justify  the  end 

— an  “improved”  education  for  girls  — is 
problematically  in  conflict  with  other  prin- 
ciples of  equity. 

To  justify  such  measures,  their  ra- 
tionale must  be  extraordinarily  sound;  the 
ends  — all  of  them,  not  just  those  that  are 
intended  — must  justify  the  means.  This 
burden  of  proof,  as  it  were,  must  also  be 
stated  simply,  unrefined  and  unqualified, 
for  if  single-sex  schools  are  to  reach 
beyond  the  daughters  of  our  most  elite  cit- 
izens, their  rationale  will  need  to  be  popu- 
larized. For  the  sake  of  this  discussion, 
then,  let  me  summarize  the  lay  version  of 
the  argument  in  support  of  girls-only 
schools: 

Girls-only  schools  respond  to  the  widely- 
held  belief,  supported  by  some  research, 
that  mixed-sex  schools  provide  a different 
and  inferior  quality  of  education  for  girls. 
This  is  caused  in  a general  sense  by  patri- 
archy as  manifested  in  schools,  resulting 
in  a male-centred  curriculum,  a competi- 
tive climate,  and  low  tolerance  for  differ- 


ence. As  a result  of  their  treatment  by 
adults  and  boys  in  schools,  girls’  self- 
esteem drops,  girls’  voices  are  lost,  they 
miss  out  on  key  career-related  courses, 
and  their  future  opportunities  are  restrict- 
ed. The  solution  is  to  educate  girls  sepa- 
rately, responding  simultaneously  to 
issues  of  curriculum,  climate,  inter-  and 
intrapersonal  issues  in  girl-friendly  ways 
informed  by  a feminist  analysis  of  schools 
and  society.  Research  concludes  girls  edu- 
cated in  this  way  are  comparably  accom- 
plished and  high-achieving. 

Even  this  simplified  description  probably 
embellishes  the  argument  as  it  is  under- 
stood by  the  public  or  by  most  teachers; 
certainly  it  is  beyond  most  students’  pow- 
ers of  description.  (I  asked  my  13-year- 
old  daughter  why  people  would  want 
girls-only  schools.  “Because  boys  are 
beasts,”  she  answered,  grinning  at  her 
brother.)  Still,  I think  it  is  not  oversimpli- 
fication — mine  or  my  daughter’s  — that 
creates  problems  with  this  analysis,  but 
its  inherent  weaknesses.  While  several 
parts  of  the  rationale  for  all-girls’  schools 
are  problematic,  let  me  comment  on  four 
specific  issues. 

The  Matter  of  Self-Esteem 

I begin  with  this  issue,  because  it  is 
telling  that  even  those  who  have  no  expo- 
sure to  the  growing  body  of  research  on 
adolescent  girls  are  quite  sure  that  low 
self-esteem  is  a chronic  problem  among 
them.  It  is  also  generally  believed  that 
this  is  the  key  problem  to  which  girls- 
only  schools  respond  (Nelson,  1996). 
This  perception  has  been  encouraged  by 
the  media  and  it  may  well  have  caught  on 
because  of  our  enculturated  redisposition 
to  see  females  as  inadequate,  flawed,  and 
in  need  of  remediation.  Elsewhere 
(Robertson,  1995b)  I have  argued  that  to 
the  extent  that  girls  suffer  from  low  self- 
esteem — and  this  extent  is  exaggerated 
routinely  — the  “problem”  is  actually 
evidence  of  an  acute  eye  for  reality  in 
which  neither  females  nor  youth  are 
accorded  much  respect.  Unless  we  deal 
with  the  biases  evident  in  both  sexes  that 
differentially  value  that  which  is  associat- 
ed with  males  and  females,  individual- 
ized attempts  to  increase  self-esteem 
merely  teach  girls  to  value  themselves 
“despite”  the  fact  they  are  female.  Yet 


teaching  girls  to  value  themselves  just 
“because”  they  are  female  is  equally  hol- 
low and  arguably  chauvinistic. 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  revisit 
the  whole  notion  of  self-esteem.  Kenway 
and  Willis  (1990),  for  example,  suggest 
that  what  we  are  assessing  when  we 
measure  self-esteem  is  merely  the  extent 
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to  which  an  individual  has  identified 
with  male,  western,  middle-class  individ- 
ualistic values  and  that  we  might  useful- 
ly ask  whether,  in  fact,  we  want  girls  to 
have  more  of  the  same.  Even  taking  con- 
ventional readings  of  the  self-esteem 
issue,  responding  only  along  gender  lines 
seems  problematic.  American  black  girls 
apparently  score  higher  on  self-esteem 
scales  than  most  boys  (Greenberg-Lake. 
1990);  many  boys,  especially  those  who 
do  not  fit  stereotypically  “masculine” 
roles,  also  report  feelings  of  inadequacy 
(King  & Coles,  1992).  It  is  obvious  that 
schools  for  students  with  low  self-esteem 
would  not  be  girls-only  institutions. 

The  Question  of  Voice 

Popularized  by  Gilligan  (1982),  “voice" 
has  become  a useful  expression  to  refer  to 
the  individual’s  .sense  of  oppominity  and 
entitlement  to  express  herself,  and  to  have 
both  her  words  and  their  meaning  heard, 
understood,  and  respected.  It  is  widely 
believed  that  conventional  classrooms 
“silence”  girls’  voices  and  it  is  alleged 
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that  girls-only  courses,  classrooms,  and, 
ultimately,  girls-only  schools  encourage 
those  voices  and  allow  them  to  be  heard. 
Certainly,  it  makes  sense  to  assume  that 
when  groups  are  smaller,  more  homoge- 
neous, and  when  the  agenda  belongs  to 
participants  and  is  dedicated  to  listening, 
the  sense  of  being  heard  and  understood  is 
greater.  This  is  the  rationale  for  all  kinds 
of  self-help  groups,  from  those  for  agora- 
phobics to  the  unemployed.  Without 
question,  they  provide  support  out  in  “the 
real  world”  and  offer  opportunities  to 
group  members  to  develop  the  insight  and 
confidence  that  are  part  of  voice. 

Yet  in  thinking  about  gender  and  voice, 
I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  “expres- 
sion” is  less  a problem  than  “reception.” 
We  have  an  obligation  to  ensure  girls’ 
voices  are  expressed  and  heard  even  in  less 
sympathetic  settings.  I do  most  fervently 
want  my  daughter  to  find  her  voice  and  to 
express  it  clearly,  but  perhaps  more  impor- 
tantly, my  son  must  learn  to  listen  and  to 


hear.  She  must  learn  to  take  up  her  space, 
but  he  must  learn  to  make  room.  She  must 
learn  how  to  assert,  but  he  must  learn  not 
to  aggress.  How  can  he  learn  to  yield  the 
prerogatives  of  male  “voice”  if  he  is 
excluded  from  the  conversation? 

Lost  Courses;  Lost  Opportunities 

Again,  conventional  wisdom  has  it  that 
girls  avoid  optional  high  school  mathe- 
matics and  science  courses  in  droves, 
abandoning  them  either  because  they 
believe  they  are  too  hard  or  inappropriate 
subjects  for  girls  to  study.  This  gender 
gap  has  received  a great  deal  of  atten- 
tion, fuelled  by  manufactured  misappre- 
hensions about  Canadians’  skills,  the 
economy,  and  the  gender  gap  itself  (Bar- 
low  & Robertson,  1994;  Robertson, 
1992a).  Data  collected  for  The  Better 
Idea  Book  (Robertson,  1992a)  demon- 
strated that  even  four  years  ago,  the  gap 
had  closed  in  terms  of  participation  and 
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girls’  “success  rates”  were  nearly  identi- 
cal to  those  of  boys.  It  is  primarily  at  the 
postsecondary  level  that  girls  choose  not 
to  pursue  science-related  careers,  mostly 
because  they  find  them  less  attractive 
than  other  career  options,  in  part  because 
they  see  them  as  inconsistent  with  their 
value  systems  and  their  focus  on  inter- 
personal relationships  (Gilbert  & Pom- 
fret,  1991).  Our  preoccupation  with 
“maths  and  sciences”  — as  women, 
teachers,  and  parents  — may  in  fact  be 
little  more  than  an  unconscious  valida- 
tion that  those  areas  of  inquiry  and 
employment  associated  with  males  are 
innately  superior  (Robertson,  1992b).  If 
we  really  value  women,  we  will  work  to 
see  women’s  “traditional”  course  and 
career  choices  valued  as  much  as  non- 
traditional  choices. 

I believe  we  are  encouraged  to  see 
“gender  gaps”  as  the  most  pressing  educa- 
tion equity  issue  because  the  narrowing  of 
that  gap  over  the  last  20  years  has  been 
accomplished  without  any  threat  at  all  to 
the  power  of  our  corporate  and  economic 
elites.  Other  gaps  that  are  much  greater 
and  more  politically  volatile  than  gender 
are  being  overlooked.  Class,  not  gender,  is 
the  more  significant  predictor  of  school 
success  (Levin,  1995).  Working-class  stu- 
dents in  Ontario  are  ten  times  as  likely  as 
their  “professional  class”  peers  to  “choose” 
non-academic  programs  (Curtis,  Living- 
stone, & Smaller,  1992).  The  poverty  gap 
is  growing,  but  should  we  support  the  cre- 
ation of  “poor-only”  schools? 


Our  task  is  to  transfer  the  practices  that  nurture 
girls  to  classrooms  that  nurture  everyone.?? 
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Tribalism  and  Schools 

While  the  notion  of  extending  girls-only 
schools  beyond  private  institutions  is  not 
new,  it  is  not  merely  coincidence  that  has 
resulted  in  their  recent  popularity.  As 
Saul  (1995)  writes,  we  have  adopted  an 
ideology  of  corporatism  that  has  us  pars- 
ing ourselves  into  interest  groups  that 
seek  more  of  what  we  believe  others  to 
have.  We  see  nation-states  split  them- 
selves over  ancient  but  never-forgotten 
grievances;  we  see  groups  (like  “angry 
white  males”)  go  to  ludicrous  lengths  to 
establish  “proof’  of  their  disentitlements. 
The  price  is  both  genuine  individualism 
and  community.  A seemingly  contrary 
trend  of  “rugged  individualism”  dismiss- 
es all  pre-existing  conditions  — includ- 
ing class,  race,  and  gender  — in  favour 
of  survival  of  the  fittest  and  insists  that 
“fair  competition”  is  all  that  is  required. 
Both  trends  are  fostered  by  a market- 
place ideology  that  measures  democracy 
exclusively  by  the  quantity  of  choices 
available  to  citizens/customers. 

As  transmitters  of  cultural  and  political 
values,  schools  are  thus  contested  political 
terrain.  To  a significant  degree,  this  ideo- 
logical battle  will  be  fought  over  the  quasi- 
privatization of  public  education,  most 
probably  over  Charter  schools.  Charter 
schools  are  designed  to  serve  a “niche” 
market  — the  musically  talented,  the  aca- 
demically gifted,  the  computer-inclined, 
girls.  By  ensuring  that  the  children  who 
attend  them  are  more  like  each  other  than 
like  “other”  children.  Charter  schools  vali- 
date elitism  and  tribalism  (Robertson, 
1995a).  Because  they  are  designed  to 
operate  on  free-market  principles.  Charter 
schools  compete  with  each  other  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  students  — able,  high- 
achieving  and  easy-to-teach  — and  create 
a group  of  “undesirables”  who  have  no 
niche  except  the  weakened  public  schools 
their  more  “fortunate”  peers  and  their  par- 
ents have  abandoned.  They  are  promoted 
by  the  interest  groups  that  serve  our  elites, 
from  the  C.  D.  Howe  and  the  Fraser  Insti- 
tutes to  the  Globe  and  Mail.  Their  support- 
ers often  cite  girls-only  schools  as 
evidence  that  Charter  schools  can  serve 


progressive  as  well  as  elitist  goals.  I 
believe  that  in  a well-intended  effort  to 
better  meet  the  needs  of  girls,  many  of  us 
are  being  duped  by  the  notion  that  some- 
how all-girls  schools  are  different,  discon- 
nected from  the  broader  political  context, 
posing  no  threat  to  the  equality  goals  of 
public  education.  We  gloss  over  how  they 
serve  corporatism  and  competitive  indi- 
vidualism. We  are  so  tempted  by  the 
promise  of  the  “just  start  over”  solution,  so 
seduced  by  our  good  intentions,  that  we 
believe  because  we  say  no  harm  will  be 
caused,  none  will  occur. 

It  is  difficult  to  pass  up  these  “just  start 
over”  dreams  that,  superficially  at  least, 
offer  solutions  after  which  we  have 
yearned  for  so  long.  When  there  is  so 
much  left  to  be  done,  it  is  hard  to  admit 
that  we  have  progressed.  Yet  the  efforts 
we  have  made  to  improve  the  quality  of 
girls’  education  — and  the  quality  of 
girls’  lives  — have  made  a difference.  We 
have  been  less  successful  in  altering  the 
beliefs  and  behaviour  of  men  and  boys, 
and  to  me  it  is  here,  in  this  terrain  that  is 
much  more  difficult,  that  our  most  chal- 
lenging work  remains  to  be  done.  This  is 
yet  another  argument  for  keeping  the 
energy  and  presence  of  our  daughters, 
their  parents,  and  their  teachers  within  the 
schools  we  have.  If  we  pull  away  our 
bravest  girls,  our  most  demanding  par- 
ents, and  our  most  progressive  teachers 
from  “ordinary”  classrooms,  who  will 
maintain  the  pressure  to  insist  that  all 
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schools  change,  and  especially  the  boys 
and  men  within  them?  Our  solution  to 
improving  the  education  of  girls  cannot  be 
at  the  expense  of  democratic  and  inclusive 
values  no  matter  the  level  of  our  frustra- 
tion. Our  task  is  to  transfer  the  practices 
that  nurture  girls  to  classrooms  that  can 
nurture  everyone. 
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Up  Close  and  Personal 


Gender  Equity  Issues  in  the 
Current  Debate  Over  Assessment 
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The  neoconservative  agenda  currently 
infiltrating  Ontario’s  educational 
system  emphasizes  a division  of 
labour,  specialization  within  schools,  dif- 
ferentiation among  students,  a growing 
reliance  on  technology,  as  well  as  curricu- 
lum standardization  and  centralized  con- 
trol. Driven  largely  by  fiscal  interests  rather 
than  by  concerns  for  educational  quality, 
the  corporate  agenda  achieved  in  part 
through  the  use  of  mandatory,  province- 
wide testing  appears  to  be  moving  the  sys- 
tem away  from  the  goals  of  diversity  and 
equity.  Despite  well-documented  criticisms 
of  standardized  tests  (Meaghan  & Casas, 
1995a;  Williams,  1989),  including  their 
poor  construction,  unreliability,  uneven 
administration,  and  subtle  and  pervasive 
racial,  cultural,  linguistic,  and  gender  bias- 
es, standardized  test  scores  are  playing  a 
greater  role  in  determining  school  admis- 
sion, exit,  and  streaming.  Test  results  are 
being  used  to  make  curricular  and  remedial 
decisions,  determine  inclusion/exclusion  in 
educational  and  career  selection  processes, 
and  to  differentiate  the  use  of  resources. 
Increasingly,  such  scores  are  being  utilized 
in  ways  never  envisaged  when  tests  were 
constructed,  to  include  comparisons  among 
students,  assessments  of  teachers,  schools, 
and  boards.  Educators  must  be  sensitive  to 
assessment  methods  which  continue  to  dif- 
ferentially affect  the  performance  of  males 
and  females  and  lead  to  inequality  of 
opportunities  and  outcomes. 

The  Argument  Against 
Standardized  Assessment 

Despite  the  appearance  of  equal  access 
and  opportunity  in  schools  today,  the  lega- 
cy of  gender  inequity  continues  through 
various  policies  and  practices,  including 
the  selection  of  modes  of  assessment. 
While  average  differences  in  classroom 
achievement  between  males  and  females 


are  relatively  small,  girls  perform  better 
than  boys  in  elementary  school  in  most 
academic  areas  including  reading,  lan- 
guage skills,  and  mathematics.  By  high 
school,  females  in  western  culture  are  aca- 
demically more  accomplished  than  males 
on  the  basis  of  classroom  assessment  in  all 
areas  except  mathematics.  However,  their 
scores  on  standardized  tests  decline  in 
upper  grades  (Han  & Hoover,  1994). 
Although  differences  in  interest,  participa- 
tion rates,  and  performance  have  histori- 

Gender  biases  have 
been  found  to  exist 
in  82  standardized 
tests,  including  the 
Differential  Aptitude 
Test  which  favours 
females  in  spelling 
and  males  in 
mechanical  reasoning. 
Hellekant  (1994) 
found  gender 
differences  in  English 
proficiency  to  be  a 
function  of  testing 
methods....  99 

cally  been  attributed  to  innate  cognitive 
differences,  cross-cultural  investigations 
challenge  this  assumption  by  suggesting 
that  gender  differences  in  mathematics 
achievement,  for  example,  are  not  demon- 
strated in  classrooms  (Xu  & Farrell,  1992). 
Social  class,  parental  patronage,  peer  atti- 
tudes, and  levels  of  self-confidence  appear 
to  be  much  more  salient  factors  contribut- 
ing to  female  underrepresentation  in 
chemistry,  physics,  and  mathematics 
courses  (Walding  et  al.,  1994).  Teacher 
expectations,  the  attention  provided  by 
teachers  engaged  in  student  interactions, 
and  the  exclusion  of  females  in  class- 


rooms, textbooks,  and  extracurricular 
activities  have  been  found  to  be  significant 
explanatory  variables  for  gender-differen- 
tiated academic  performance. 

Assessment  — particularly  the  use  of 
standardized  tests  — maintains  and  re- 
inforces a gendered  social  hierarchy  in 
schools.  Structural  factors  such  as  assess- 
ment which  are  implicated  in  labelling, 
monitoring,  and  grouping  students  ought  to 
be  examined  “up  close”  to  unearth  gate- 
keeping  and  tracking  practices  which 
maintain  gender  biases.  Standardized  test 
scores  are  still  widely  held  to  reflect  indi- 
vidual merit  rather  than  inherited  privilege 
based  on  gender,  race,  and  socio-economic 
status.  (See  Murphy,  1992,  for  a discussion 
of  how  standardized  tests  underpredict 
female  performance.)  In  fact,  persistent 
gender  and  racial  differences  in  test  scores 
have  been  shown  to  affect  individual  levels 
of  aspiration  and  teachers’  grades  (Chen  & 
Ehrenberg,  1993;  Stobart  et  al.,  1992).  Test 
scores  have  become  part  of  the  self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy  which  induces  girls  at  the 
secondary  level  to  lower  their  expectations, 
apply  to  less-competitive  programs,  and 
secure  fewer  college  and  university  admis- 
sions than  their  grades  would  otherwise 
suggest.  The  inevitable  results  include  less 
prestigious  jobs,  lower  earnings,  fewer 
chances  for  advancement,  and  a lifelong 
loss  of  self-confidence  for  females. 

The  Research  Base 

Gender  biases  have  been  found  to  exist  in 
82  standardized  tests,  including  the  Differ- 
ential Aptitude  Test  which  favours  females 
in  spelling  and  males  in  mechanical  rea- 
soning. Hellekant  (1994)  found  gender  dif- 
ferences in  English  proficiency  to  be  a 
function  of  testing  methods:  among  sec- 
ondary students,  boys  performed  better  on 
multiple-choice  questions  whereas  girls 
did  better  on  free-response  questions  cov- 
ering the  same  material.  Although  research 
indicates  that  girls  are  better  students 
achieving  higher  grades  in  classroom 
assessment,  males  outperform  most 
females  on  several  standardized  tests. 
Rosser  (1989)  has  noted  that  females  tend 
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to  rely  on  knowledge  of  mathematical  con- 
cepts rather  than  test-taking  skills;  the  lat- 
ter capabilities,  which  are  crucial  to 
improving  testing  performance,  are  more 
apt  to  be  acquired  by  males.  Yet,  the  domi- 
nance of  males  in  test-taking  can  be 
reversed  when  females  are  specifically 
taught  test-taking  strategies.  Most  impor- 
tant, standardized  tests,  in  contrast  to  class- 
room grades,  are  generally  poor  predictors 
of  the  application  of  skills  to  real-life  situa- 
tions, success  in  postsecondary  education, 
and  adjustment  to  employment. 

Testing  for  speed,  risk  taking,  and 
guessing  — all  characteristics  of  standard- 
ized tests  which  favour  males  — is  incom- 
patible with  female  learning  styles,  skills, 
and  ways  of  knowing.  Females,  by  nature 
or  through  socialization,  show  preference 
for  co-operation,  caring,  and  connections 
between  theory  and  its  application.  The 
substance  of  tests  determined  by  a small 
number  of  people  — sometimes  in  a com- 
mercial context  and  divorced  from,  but 
impacting  intrusively  on,  the  content  of 
classroom  teaching  — should  be  part  of 
the  contested  terrain  in  the  ongoing  debate 
over  educational  reform.  Teachers  should 
demand  to  retain  control  over  assessment 
to  ensure  the  continuity  and  compatibility 
of  teaching,  learning,  and  evaluation  and 
to  enhance  evaluative  options  related  to 
educational  excellence  and  equity. 

The  Quality/Equity  Dichotomy 
Is  False 

Self-appointed  education  critics  often 
argue  that  there  is  a need  to  standardize  the 
school  curriculum  and  reconfigure  assess- 
ment around  performance  indicators. 
However,  high-stakes,  norm-referenced 
tests  which  become  ends  in  themselves 
provide  an  opportunity  for  some  students 
but  an  obstacle  for  others.  Back-to-basics 
supporters  seem  oblivious  to  gender  biases 
associated  with  standardized  tests  or  are 
content  to  sacrifice  the  principle  of  equity, 
which  is  erroneously  seen  as  antithetical  to 
quality  education  and  accountability.  Yet, 
this  paradigm  — which  favours  white  mid- 
dle-class males  and  incorporates  societal 
biases  concerning  gender,  class,  and  race 
into  the  provision  of  educational  opportu- 
nities and  outcomes  — cannot  produce 
genuine  accountability  or  real  improve- 
ment in  student  learning.  A definition  of 
educational  quality  which  accentuates 
competition,  superiority,  and  pressured 
performance  in  a limited  range  of  tasks  is  a 
radical  departure  from  a model  based  upon 


continuous  improvement  for  all. 

A resolution  of  the  false  dichotomy 
between  quality  and  equity  can  be  achieved 
by  demonstrating  that  these  two  goals  are 
not  only  compatible  but  also  mutually  sup- 
portive and  enhancing.  By  employing  femi- 
nist pedagogical  concepts  which  value  and 
incorporate  diversity  through  a multicultur- 
al/gendered/classed curriculum,  barriers 
can  be  removed  to  allow  students  equal 
opportunities  with  differing  expectations 
for  success  but  similar  claims  to  the  distri- 
bution of  educational  resources.  Perfor- 
mance evaluation  ought  to  focus  on  how  as 
well  as  what  students  learn,  reflecting  the 
values  of  an  increasingly  pluralistic  society 
and  linking  assessment  to  improving 
instruction  and  enriching  the  curriculum. 
We  need  approaches  that  are  student-cen- 
tred, participatory,  inclusionary,  contextual, 
interdisciplinary,  and  attached  to  fusing 
theory  with  application  — a holistic 
approach  which  integrates  assessment  with 
curriculum,  has  an  equal  representation  of 
sexes  in  test-item  content  and  scoring  crite- 
ria, and  takes  into  account  the  many  differ- 
ent ways  of  learning  and  of  demonstrating 
knowledge  and  skills. 

As  a school  practice  which  encourages 
and  reinforces  gender  stereotyped  patterns 
of  behaviour,  the  heightened  reliance  on 
standardized  testing  should  be  resisted  and 
replaced  with  a more  authentic  means  of 
evaluation.  In  connecting  power  and  peda- 
gogy, teachers  need  to  reconceptualize 
assessment  to  expand  options  and  broaden 
the  criteria  of  evaluation  as  they  relate  to 
educational,  employment,  and  life-rele- 
vant outcomes.  In  reflecting  a high  degree 
of  fairness  to  all  students,  educators’  best 
practices  should  continue  to  encourage  the 
use  of  a variety  of  evaluative  techniques, 
including  a comprehensive  portfolio  of 
academic  work  accumulated  under  a va- 
riety of  conditions  that  would  function  in 
place  of,  or  have  greater  significance  than, 
the  results  of  standardized  tests. 

In  re-evaluating  their  reliance  on  stan- 
dardized tests  for  admissions,  seven  Ameri- 
can colleges  recently  reported  overwhelm- 
ingly positive  reactions,  including  a reduc- 
tion of  test  anxiety  on  the  part  of  students 
and  the  elimination  of  gender  and  cultural 
biases  (Allina  et  al.,  1987).  While  Ontario 
is  currently  moving  towards  centralizing 
and  increasing  assessment  external  to  the 
classroom  through  the  establishment  of  a 
$50  million  centre  for  educational  testing, 
the  National  Center  for  Fair  and  Open  Test- 
ing in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  calls  for 
a ban  on  such  tests  before  the  third  grade 


due  to  their  inaccuracies  and  biases.  It  is 
imperative  that  educators  question  the 
assumptions  of  such  enterprises,  insist  on 
their  right  to  design  interventions  from  the 
critical  perspective  of  equity  and  quality, 
and  increasingly  entrench  their  collective 
professional  concerns  in  contract  language. 

Through  the  use  of  value-free,  equity- 
based  school  evaluation  methods,  an 
important  step  can  be  taken  to  bring  about 
social  changes  that  will  enhance  the  options 
and  status  of  female  students  (as  well  as 
learners  who  have  special  educational 
needs,  come  from  a working-class  back- 
ground, or  are  part  of  an  ethnic  minority) 
and  provide  a more  realistic  and  compre- 
hensive assessment  of  the  performance  of 
all  students  (Meaghan  & Casas,  1995b). 
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DIALOGUE 


In  December  1996,  five  Toronto 
secondary  school  principals 
gathered  at  the  end  of  a long  school 
day  to  talk  with  each  other  and 
with  Guest  Editor  Liza  McCoy 
about  gender  equity  in  education. 

Jean  Goodier 

Western  Technical  and  Commercial 
School 

Eleanor  Gower 
Heydon  Park  School 

Verna  Lister 

Central  Technical  School 

Myrna  Mather 

Ursula  Franklin  Academy 

Mamie  Taylor 

City  Adult  Learning  Centre 


Gains  and  Struggles 


Liza  McCoy  Let’s  start  on  a positive  note. 
In  your  experience  over  the  years,  as  teach- 
ers and  administrators,  how  have  you  seen 
schools  become  more  gender  equitable? 

Mamie  Taylor  Twenty  years  ago  you 
wouldn’t  have  been  able  to  find  five 
women  secondary  principals  to  have  an 
interview  with  in  Toronto. 

Myrna  Mather  There’s  no  question  that 
the  language  that  you  hear  is  much  more 
equitable  in  terms  of  using  the  pronouns 
he  and  she.  You  don’t  find  the  sexist 
jokes  that  used  to  be  pretty  normal  in  the 
staff  rooms  or  among  the  non-teaching 
staff.  I think  people  know  right  away  that 
that  kind  of  thing  is  not  acceptable.  And 
I would  say,  generally  speaking,  that 
young  women  have  a more  global  view 
of  their  future,  although  one  could  argue 
that  that’s  regressing  to  some  extent.  I 
think  those  three  areas  definitely  show 
improvement. 

Mamie  Taylor  There’s  been  a lot  of  work 
on  encouraging  young  women  to  take 
math  and  science  and  more  non-traditional 


Mamie  Taylor 


courses,  to  not  close  themselves  off  to 
opportunities  as  they  did  in  the  past.  I think 
most  young  women  accept  that  they’re 
going  to  have  some  kind  of  career,  that 


they’re  not  only  going  to  be  housewives. 
Society  has  changed  in  that  they  realize 
that.  Although  they  still  see  being  a house- 
wife as  part  of  their  future. 

Verna  Lister  Staff  are  more  aware  of 
being  inclusive.  They  stop  and  think.  Are 
we  including  women  in  this  issue?  I cer- 
tainly notice  it  every  day.  In  my  school, 
where  there  are  75  percent  male  students. 


Verna  Lister 


teachers  are  asking  what  they  can  do  to 
attract  more  female  students. 

Liza  McCoy  How  has  it  come  about  that 
staff  are  more  aware  of  these  issues? 

Eleanor  Gower  I think  it’s  one  of  those 
cases  where  Board  direction  over  a period 
of  time  has  gone  from  policy  to  lip  service 
to  meaningful  activity  within  the  class- 
room. It’s  taken  about  two  decades. 

Mamie  Taylor  And  the  policy  didn’t 
emerge  because  of  people  suddenly 
waking  up  to  the  truth  and  having  good 
will.  There’s  been  an  awful  lot  of  hard 
work. 

Eleanor  Gower  I think  even  in  the  most 
conservative  of  minds  there  really  has 
been  a shift  in  sensitivity  towards  includ- 
ing young  women  in  non-traditional  areas. 
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Principals  Reflect  on 
Gender  Equity  in  Education 


And  I think  the  shift  is  there  because  the 
policy  came  first. 

Verna  Lister  And  I think  the  strategy 
was  right.  They  focussed  on  math  and  sci- 
ence — they  didn’t  try  to  go  everywhere. 
They  picked  an  area  and  said,  “Why  are 
men  choosing  this  area?  If  men  are  choos- 
ing this,  why  aren’t  young  women?” 

Jean  Goodier  Well,  I think  in  terms  of 
getting  women  into  administrative  posi- 
tions, there  have  been  giant  strides.  I 
think  the  greatest  progress  has  been 
made  there.  I wish  there  had  been  much 
more  progress  made  in  the  classroom 
with  respect  to  women’s  issues.  I’m  in  a 
technical  school.  In  my  school,  there  is 
quite  an  awareness  of  equity  issues 
among  a group  of  women  teachers  who 


Jean  Goodier 


have  continued  to  keep  the  issues  front 
and  centre.  But  underneath  there  is  a lot 
of  resistance.  I don’t  think  gender  equity 
is  getting  into  the  classroom  the  way  I 
would  like  it  to,  even  in  math  and  sci- 
ence classes.  I don’t  think  we’ve  made 
enough  strides  in  the  classroom  with 
teachers. 

Mamie  Taylor  Teachers  still  have  a lot 
of  individual  freedom  to  teach  the  cur- 
riculum as  they  have  been  used  to  teach- 


ing it.  There  is  a climate  set  by  the  Board 
which  favours  equity,  but  that  doesn’t 
mean  that  it’s  universally  followed  by 
every  teacher  in  every  classroom.  Some 
people  are  more  open  to  change  than  oth- 
ers. 

Myrna  Mather  I believe  that  as  we 
change  techniques  in  the  classroom, 
there  is  progress  towards  more  gender 
fairness.  As  long  as  you  do  the  same  old 
thing  every  year,  you’re  not  going  to 
help  the  equity  situation.  But  once  you 
start  doing  different  kinds  of  assess- 


Myrna  Mather 


ments,  take  a look  at  cooperative  learn- 
ing and  inclusive  activities  in  the  class- 
room, do  career  planning  — all  those 
things  are  bound  to  open  up  the  fair  play 
idea.  And  young  women  are  certainly 
more  aware  of  the  fair  play  idea  than 
they  have  ever  been  before.  That  might 
not  translate  into  the  little  feminists  that 
we  would  like,  but  it  certainly  translates 
into  them  questioning  things:  “Well,  how 
come  this  trip  is  just  for  the  boys?  How 
come  the  boys  get  to  do  this  and  we 
don’t?” 

Eleanor  Gower  I think  gender  issues  are 
really  tied  to  issues  of  class.  In  areas 
where  schooling  is  upper  middle  class  or 
middle  class,  because  of  the  infiuence  of 


the  home  and  the  family  and  role  models, 
there’s  a far  greater  sensitivity  to  gender 
issues.  In  the  inner  city,  I don’t  think  that 
we’re  doing  a very  good  job  expanding 
the  career  goals  of  young  women,  but  I’m 
not  sure  that  it’s  just  a gender  issue.  I 
think  it’s  also  a class  issue. 

Verna  Lister  But  you  know,  this  is  the 
first  time  in  my  years  at  inner  city 
schools  when  I actually  have  parents  and 
other  members  of  the  community  phone 
and  say  something  isn’t  fair  for  girls. 

Mamie  Taylor  There’s  more  sensitivity 
too.  For  instance,  regarding  sexual 
harassment  — you  have  students  who 
know  that  there’s  something  wrong  and 
instead  of  just  putting  up  with  it  they 
come  and  tell  you  about  it.  Then  they 
consider  if  they’ll  pursue  the  complrnt 
or  not.  The  Board  enforces  its  sexual 
harassment  policy. 

Eleanor  Gower  As  someone  who  has 
spent  my  whole  career  in  the  inner  city, 
it  bothers  me,  because  although  Mamie 
says  there  is  an  awareness  of  the  sexual 
harassment  policies  in  the  school,  when 
one  walks  down  the  hall  and  hears  the 


Eleanor  Gower 


interactions,  what's  upsetting  about  it  is, 
not  even  so  much  that  the  interaction 
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You  have  to  take  a close  look  at  what’s  happening 
in  your  school,  and  only  then  can  you  start  saying, 
well,  we  have  some  remedies. 


takes  place,  but  that  when  one  inter- 
venes, the  young  women  see  it  as  a nor- 
mal part  of  social  interaction.  If  you  hear 
an  exchange  in  the  hall  and  you  say  to 
the  kids,  “Now  this  is  not  appropriate, 
you  don’t  need  to  take  that  because  it’s 
insulting  and  it’s  demeaning”  — then  the 
young  woman  will  say,  “Excuse  me, 
what  do  you  mean?  This  is  the  way  that 
we  relate  to  the  opposite  sex.”  It  requires 
a whole  degree  of  education  and  self- 
awareness  far  deeper  than  just  having  the 
sexual  harassment  policy.  The  language 
that’s  used  in  student  interaction  has 
become  more  vulgar,  more  offensive, 
more  violent,  and  more  cruel  than  I 
remember  20  years  ago. 

Verna  Lister  But  it  isn’t  only  gender 
related,  it’s  how  students  relate  general- 
ly. 

Eleanor  Gower  I find  it  specifically 
offensive  in  terms  of  gender.  The  use  of 
the  word  “bitch,”  for  example,  is  a com- 
mon description  for  a young  woman. 

Myrna  Mather  Yes,  and  the  young  women 
use  it  to  refer  to  each  other.  They  still 
think  that’s  the  way  they  will  be  more 
popular  and  get  what  they  want. 

Mamie  Taylor  I don’t  have  that  at  my 
school  because  our  students  are  adults,  so 
you  don’t  have  this  hallway  harassment. 
What  I see  is  the  end  result  of  that.  A lot 
of  our  women  students  are  in  abusive 
relationships,  which  is  an  extreme  exten- 
sion of  this  same  behaviour.  We  were 
talking  today  about  setting  up  a group  for 
women  who  are  abused  to  give  them 
some  help.  The  local  school  team  is 
going  to  adopt  this  as  one  of  their  initia- 
tives. 

Verna  Lister  But  the  root  is  still  there 
because  it  never  goes  away.  It’s  a con- 
stant job  of  education.  If  you  give  up  on 
the  issue  for  a moment  it’s  back. 


Myrna  Mather  That’s  where  the  media 
haven’t  done  a good  job.  I think  the 
media  still  perpetuate  that. 

Liza  McCoy  I’d  like  to  invite  you  to 
share  some  very  practical  projects  that 
schools  can  do  around  increasing  gender 
equity.  Where  can  schools  start? 

Verna  Lister  A long-term  strategy  goes 
back  to  what  Myrna  was  talking  about  — 
really  changing  the  pedagogy  in  the 
classroom.  Not  only  what’s  in  the  cur- 
riculum but  how  it’s  taught,  so  there’s 
more  involvement  and  more  participa- 
tion from  the  students,  who  see  that  their 
input  is  valued.  Part  of  the  problem  for 
young  women  is  that  they  don’t  feel  val- 
ued. If  you  go  back  to  the  autocratic 
classroom,  the  people  who  have  input  are 
the  people  who  raise  their  hands.  Well, 
generally  boys  are  most  comfortable 
with  that. 

Liza  McCoy  What  would  have  to  hap- 
pen for  those  changes  to  come  about  and 
be  adopted  by  the  teachers  who  aren’t 
yet  comfortable  with  new  kinds  of  peda- 
gogy? 

Eleanor  Gower  I think  that  what’s  left 
is  the  matter  of  evolutionary  retirement. 
There  is  a group  that  remains  unchanged 
and  you  can  stand  on  your  head  and  do 
whatever  you  like  — they  do  not  register 
as  incompetent  according  to  Standard 
Procedure  45,  but  they  will  not  change. 
These  people  are  in  my  age  group  and 
are  gradually  retiring;  hopefully  if  we  are 
wise  practitioners  we  will  replace  them 
with  people  who  have  quite  a different 
perspective  about  what  is  to  be  done  in 
the  classroom. 

Verna  Lister  I don’t  agree  at  all  that  it’s 
determined  by  age  — but  it  certainly  is  a 
matter  of  teaching  style. 

Myrna  Mather  I think  you  have  to  take  a 
look  at  your  school  and  do  some  kind  of 


inventory  of  what’s  happening.  If  you 
look  at  the  computer  classrooms  and  see 
that  after  school  or  during  lunch  hour 
there  are  only  boys  in  there,  or  if  you 
have  twice  as  many  boys  in  certain  sub- 
jects as  others  — you  have  to  take  a 
close  look  at  what’s  happening  in  your 
school,  and  only  then  can  you  start  say- 
ing, well,  we  have  some  remedies.  For 
example  at  my  school,  it’s  still  the  case 
that  the  computer  labs  are  filled  up  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  afternoons  and  at 
lunch  hour  with  the  boys.  So  we  have 
certain  times  when  only  girls  can  use  the 
computer.  Also,  young  women’s  discus- 
sion groups  are  held  as  part  of  the  moti- 
vational workshops  in  our  school  so  the 
girls  can  spend  some  time  alone.  Spend- 
ing time  alone  provides  a time  for  them 
to  really  become  connected  to  each  other 
and  talk  about  what  it  is  they’re  feeling. 
But  I think  the  first  thing  everyone  has  to 
do  is  take  a look  at  their  school.  I mean 
honestly  take  a look  at  what’s  happening. 

Eleanor  Gower  I think  that  kids  also 
need  role  models.  It’s  not  just  a matter  of 
finding  exceptional  role  models,  it’s  a 
matter  of  finding  role  models  that  are 
similar  enough  to  their  experience  that 
they  can  see  what  potential  they  actually 
do  have  and  how  they  can  control  the 
direction  in  which  their  lives  go.  In  my 
school  we’re  now  using  the  adult  popula- 
tion to  do  that,  to  write  what  we  call  “her- 
story.”  My  school  is  all  women  so  it’s  a 
unique  setting;  we  try  to  foster  those  kind 
of  role  models:  “Yes,  this  just  looks  like 
an  ordinary  30-year-old  lady  to  me  but  in 
fact  this  woman  has  overcome  this,  this, 
and  this.” 

JeanGoodier  I think  the  fundamental 
change  has  to  be  pedagogical.  I really  do. 
I’m  sitting  here  thinking  about  my  own 
past  as  a teacher  and  I think  there  has  to  be 
strong  pressure  from  above  that  women’s 
issues  get  dealt  with  in  the  curriculum  and 
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You’ve  got  to  be  bold.  You’ve  got  to  say  exactly 
who  you  are  and  what  you  stand  for  and 
what  you  expect.?? 


that  teachers  are  made  aware  of  the  kinds 
of  gender  inequities  reported  in  the  Sadker 
and  Sadker  research  [see  Reference].  How 
many  teachers  in  our  system  are  aware  of 
that?  Not  nearly  enough.  You  have  to  begin 
to  reflect  on  your  own  performance. 

Liza  McCoy  What  could  you  tell  princi- 
pals who  want  to  encourage  those  changes 
in  their  schools? 

Eleanor  Gower  I think  Myrna  raises  an 
interesting  point  that  the  beginning  is  ask- 
ing the  questions  — letting  the  staff  know 
that  you  see  who  is  using  your  computer 
lab  and  then  asking,  why?  That’s  where 
you  begin. 

Verna  Lister  But  it’s  even  more  than 
that.  The  bottom  line  is  that  many  people 
think  the  gender  issue  is  over,  an  old 
issue.  That’s  why  we’ve  all  got  grey  hair 
sitting  at  this  table. 

Myrna  Mather  You’ve  got  to  be  bold. 
You’ve  got  to  say  exactly  who  you  are 
and  what  you  stand  for  and  what  you 
expect.  Let  teachers  know  they’ve  got  a 
principal  who  believes  that  gender  equity 
is  an  important  issue. 

Verna  Lister  I think  the  boards  made  a 
very  definite  statement  when  they  pro- 
moted all  of  us. 

Myrna  Mather  I don’t  think  they  just 
made  a statement;  they  just  promoted 
good  people. 

Mamie  Taylor  But  there  were  lots  of 
good  people  before  us  that  were  not  pro- 
moted because  of  their  gender. 

Myrna  Mather  I think  the  role  model 
thing  can’t  be  emphasized  enough.  If  girls 
saw  that  35  percent  of  all  auto  mechanics 
were  female  they  would  be  going  for  auto 
mechanics.  If  they  saw  that  50  percent  of 
all  principals  were  women  they  would 


think,  “That’s  a job  I can  do  — I can  aspire 
to  that.” 

Eleanor  Gower  We  haven’t  even  gotten 
to  the  point  where  our  staffs  fully  believe 
that. 

Myrna  Mather  We  often  talk  about  re- 
defining the  role  of  administrators  because 
we’re  women.  We  do  it  differently,  just 
naturally,  but  we  don’t  do  enough  to  really 
change  things. 

Liza  McCoy  What  do  women  principals 
do  differently? 

Myrna  Mather  We  don’t  feel  you  have 
to  have  an  answer  immediately  or  that 
you  know  what  the  answer  is.  I think  that 
women  are  much  more  able  to  say,  “Gee, 
I want  to  think  about  that  and  talk  to  a 
few  people.”  There’s  less  of  the  sense  of 
“I  can  do  it  all”  and  less  need  to  prove  to 
other  people  that  I make  all  the  deci- 
sions. 

Eleanor  Gower  I think  that  one  of  the 
differences  between  men  and  women  in 
leadership  positions  is  that  on  the  whole 
women  have  a stronger  sense  of  building 
community.  Our  workplaces  are  little 
villages  we  go  to  everyday  — staff  and 
students  spend  so  much  time  at  school, 
the  human  factor  is  critical  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  their  jobs.  I can  truly  only 
think  of  one  male  principal  who  was 
good  at  building  community.  It’s  a 
strength  that  women  bring  generally,  but 
not  always,  but  that  men  most  often  do 
not  bring. 

Verna  Lister  I think  they  build  commu- 
nity with  other  men.  You  build  the  com- 
munity you  are  most  comfortable  with. 

Eleanor  Gower  Yes,  that’s  right.  But 
even  so  the  connection  wasn’t  very  deep; 
it  was,  “Did  you  go  curling?”  Remember, 
there  used  to  be  a joke  that  if  you  wanted 
a promotion  you  had  to  go  curling. 


Myrna  Mather  Women  have  simply 
always  looked  for  support  and  men  typi- 
cally don’t  look  for  support  and  so  you 
bring  that  to  your  job. 

Eleanor  Gower  I respond  much  better 
as  a worker  in  a bureaucracy  to  someone 
who  knows  that  I have  kids  than  to 
someone  who  neither  knows  nor  cares 
about  that  aspect  of  who  I am  in  my  life. 
That’s  just  an  example.  When  you  work 
for  someone  who  doesn’t  know  anything 
about  you  except  your  face,  you  get  a 
very  different  kind  of  atmosphere.  I 
respond  differently  and  I have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  people  working  for  me  in 
a school  wouldn’t  respond  in  exactly  the 
same  way. 

Myrna  Mather  Companies  now  spend 
millions  of  dollars  in  staff  development  to 
get  people  to  work  in  teams,  to  talk  to 
each  other,  to  share,  do  collaborative 
work  — and  I think  women  are  much 
more  collaborative,  much  more  naturally 
oriented  towards  working  in  teams.  That’s 
been  our  socialization.  That’s  the  way  we 
were  brought  up.  Many  of  us  are  pleasers. 
I’m  certainly  a pleaser;  I’ve  been  one  all 
my  life.  There’s  a bad  part  to  that.  The 
good  part  is  that  you  are  constantly  aware 
and  sensitive  and  you  are  asking,  “Is 
everybody  okay?”  Then  you  worry  about 
it  all  night  and  you  can’t  sleep! 

Liza  McCoy  We’ve  talked  about  how 
women  are  changing  the  work  of  being  a 
principal.  How  has  being  a principal 
changed  your  life? 

Chorus  of  voices  I used  to  go  home!  I 
used  to  have  a life! 
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A teacher  was  leading  a discussion  in  a 
Grade  12  English  class.  When  a young 
woman  asked  the  teacher  a question,  the 
male  students  began  to  verbally  harass 
her,  calling  her  “an  airhead”  and  a “dumb 
broad.”  The  young  woman  became  very 
upset  and  stormed  out  of  the  room.  The 
teacher  asked  another  female  student  to  go 
after  the  young  woman  while  she  repri- 
manded the  young  men  and  tried  to  get  the 
class  in  order.  When  she  spoke  with  the 
student  later,  she  learned  that  many  of  the 
young  women  were  reluctant  to  speak  up 
in  class  because  they  were  wary  of  the 
reaction  of  some  male  students.  The 
young  woman  wanted  things  to  change 
but  she  was  afraid  that  other  students 
would  turn  against  her  if  she  got  the  guys 
in  trouble.  The  teacher  contacted  me 
because  she  didn’t  know  what  to  do. 


When  I am  invited  to  do  talks  or 
workshops  on  sexual  harass- 
ment, I am  frequently  asked  to 
provide  educators  with  ways  of  handling 
sexually  harassing  behaviour.  No  doubt, 
we  need  strategies  to  deal  with  the  kinds 
of  situations  described  above.  But  dealing 
with  isolated  incidents  of  sexual  harass- 
ment is  a simplistic  band-aid  solution  to  a 
serious  and  complex  problem. 

To  deal  effectively  with  sexual  harass- 
ment, we  need  to  move  beyond  a “quick- 
fix”  or  “bag  of  tricks”  approach  and 
consider,  instead,  the  systemic  nature  of 
the  problem;  the  ways  the  very  structure 
of  our  educational  system  creates  a cli- 
mate that  fosters  harassment  and  other 
forms  of  abuse  against  females  and  other 
marginalized  groups. 

The  issue  of  sexual  harassment  can 
never  be  separated  from  the  larger  issue 
of  gender  equity  in  education.  In  1992, 
Pat  Staton  and  I conducted  a survey  of 
the  kinds  of  gender  equity  initiatives 
implemented  in  Ontario  school  boards. 
By  far,  the  most  frequently  mentioned 
initiatives  were  geared  to  access;  for 


example,  encouraging  girls  to  take  more 
maths  and  sciences.  But  girls  have  been 
pressured  into  entering  male-dominated 
areas  with  little  consideration  of  the 
ways  they  get  treated  there.  In  one  high 
school,  many  female  students  had  given 
up  their  plans  for  a career  in  science 
because  they  worried  that  the  kinds  of 
anti-female  comments  made  by  their 
Grade  10  teacher  would  only  get  worse 
as  they  went  further  in  an  increasingly 
male  environment. 

If  we  are  ever  going  to  create  a 
harassment-free  environment  for  female 
students,  we  need  to  broaden  the  focus  of 
our  equal  opportunity  initiatives.  Access- 
related  strategies  are  based  on  the  liberal 
ideology  of  increasing  girls’  entry  to  an 
education  that  has  traditionally  favoured 
boys.  The  focus  is  on  “fixing”  girls 
rather  than  transforming  the  educational 
system  in  which  they  are  systematically 
devalued.  In  the  name  of  equity,  girls  are 
urged  into  math  and  science,  coaxed  into 
assertiveness  training,  plugged  into  lead- 
ership courses,  and  remediated  for  their 
alleged  deficiencies.  At  the  same  time, 
sexual  harassment  persists  to  remind 
girls  that  they  are  not  considered  equal  at 
all.  When  much  of  a young  woman’s  day 
is  spent  fending  off  diminishing  com- 
ments, sexual  innuendoes,  and  physical 
pestering,  how  can  they  be  expected  to 
thrive  at  school?  As  Gaskell,  McLaren, 
and  Novogrodsky  put  it,  “Equal  opportu- 
nity means  a good  deal  more  than  access 
on  a formal  basis.  The  problems  lie 
much  deeper”  (1989,  p.  10). 

Equal  Opportunity, 

Exclusion,  and  the  Problem 
of  Sexual  Harassment 

Sexual  harassment  is  a reflection  of  the 
devaluing  of  girls  that  occurs  both  within 
and  beyond  the  educational  setting.  In 
schools,  both  male  and  female  students 
get  the  impression  that  girls  don’t  count 
for  much  by  the  subtle  and  not-so  subtle 
ways  girls  are  ignored  in  the  classroom 
and  in  the  curriculum. 

Researchers  like  Myra  and  David  Sad- 
ker  (1994)  have  found  that  male  students 


are  still  getting  the  bulk  of  teachers’  atten- 
tion in  schools.  Males  continue  to  receive 
more  encouragement,  more  praise,  and 
more  critical  feedback  about  their  intellec- 
tual ideas  than  their  female  peers.  Minori- 
ty girls  are  doubly  disadvantaged  because 
they  get  even  less  attention  than  white 
girls.  Teachers  who  have  monitored  the 
gender  dynamics  in  their  own  classroom 
have  found  that  males  speak  75  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  time  (Gaskell,  McLaren,  & 
Novogrodsky,  1989). 

The  exclusion  girls  face  in  schools 
goes  well  beyond  the  limited  attention 
they  receive  from  teachers.  According  to 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Women  (AAUW)  report  Shortchanging 
Girls,  Shortchanging  America  (1990), 
curriculum  material  on  women  is  under- 
valued and  underrepresented  in  schools. 

To  deal  effectively 
with  sexual 
harassment,  we  need 
to  move  beyond  a 
“quick-fix”  or  “bag 
of  tricks”  approach 
and  consider,  instead, 
the  systemic  nature 
of  the  problem.... 

In  their  analysis  of  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Education-approved  history  and  contem- 
porary studies  textbooks.  Light,  Staton, 
and  Bourne  (1989)  found  that  the  treat- 
ment of  women  was  incidental  and 
marginal.  Most  texts  portrayed  women  as 
fringe  participants  in  society.  In  1992, 
Myra  and  David  Sadker  analysed  the  con- 
tent of  15  new  textbooks  and  found  that 
the  names  and  pictures  of  males  continue 
to  outnumber  those  of  females.  In  a 631- 
page  textbook  on  the  history  of  the  world, 
only  seven  pages  related  to  women. 

When  girls  are  ignored  in  the  content 
and  practices  of  education,  schools  send 
out  a strong  message  that  boys  matter 
most.  In  schools,  the  diminishment  of 
female  students  is  overtly  expressed  in 
the  sexual  harassment  that  weighs  girls 
down  as  they  attempt  to  manoeuvre  their 
way  through  a hostile  educational  envi- 
ronment. 
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Sexual  Harassment  and 
Everyday  School  Life 

When  I work  with  female  students,  I 
hear  endless  accounts  of  the  insults  and 
humiliation  they  endure  in  their  schools. 
Their  stories  are  not  unique.  In  a study 
recently  conducted  with  2,000  female 
students  in  the  United  States,  89  percent 
of  the  girls  reported  having  experienced 
inappropriate  sexual  comments,  gestures, 
and  looks;  83  percent  had  been  touched, 
pinched,  or  grabbed;  and  40  percent  said 
that  these  incidents  occur  daily  at  school 
(Stein,  Marshall,  & Tropp,  1993).  In 
Ontario,  83  percent  of  female  high 
school  students  reported  having  been 
sexually  harassed  in  the  school  setting 
(OSSTF,  1994). 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  boys  get 
harassed  too.  But  research  has  shown 
that  boys  are  harassed  less  often  than 
girls,  that  the  impact  of  being  harassed  is 
much  less  significant,  and  that  much  of 
the  harassment  is  homophobic  and 
comes  from  other  boys  (AAUW,  1993; 
OSSTF,  1994). 

For  girls,  sexual  harassment  is  part  of 
the  fabric  of  school  life.  Being  labelled 
“bitch,”  “broad,”  “dog,”  “slut,”  and 
“chick”  by  groups  of  male  students,  being 
rated  on  a scale  of  one  through  ten  as  they 
travel  through  school  hallways,  being 
reminded  about  women’s  “proper”  place 
in  the  kitchen,  being  teased  about  bodies 
that  don’t  measure  up  to  buxom,  semi- 
nude “playmates”  and  being  subjected  to 
sleazy  comments  about  bodies  that  do, 
and  being  grabbed,  pinched,  and  groped 
are  routine  experiences  (Larkin,  1994; 
Staton  & Larkin,  1992).  Girls  pay  a high 
price  for  the  harassment  they  suffer  at 
school.  In  an  Ontario  study,  49  percent  of 
females  compared  to  14  percent  of  males 
reported  that  the  experience  of  sexual 
harassment  had  an  effect  on  their  educa- 
tion (OSSTF,  1994).  To  avoid  harass- 
ment, girls  develop  a number  of  strategies 
that  can  have  a devastating  impact  on 
their  education.  These  include  not  want- 
ing to  go  to  class,  finding  it  hard  to  pay 
attention  in  school,  not  speaking  up  in 
class,  avoiding  school  hallways,  staying 
home  from  school  or  cutting  a class,  mak- 
ing a lower  grade  in  class,  dropping 
courses,  and  thinking  about  changing 
schools  (AAUW,  1993;  Larkin,  1994; 
Staton  & Larkin,  1992).  The  crushing 
effect  of  school  harassment  extends  far 
beyond  the  educational  setting.  When 
girls  are  unable  to  participate  fully  in 


school  life,  they  are  less  likely  to  develop 
the  skills,  the  power,  and  the  confidence 
to  succeed  in  the  outside  world. 

Beyond  the  “Quick-Fix” 

Approach 

Going  beyond  the  “quick-fix”  approach  to 
dealing  with  sexual  harassment  means  pro- 
viding systemic,  institutional,  and  educa- 
tional responses  to  the  problem.  Educators 
can  begin  by  examining  their  curriculum 
content  and  classroom  practices  for  gender 
bias.  Who  takes  up  most  verbal  space  in 
the  classroom?  What  groups  of  people  are 
highlighted  in  the  curriculum?  Do  males 
and  females  have  equal  access  to  comput- 
ers and  other  resources? 

The  biggest  step  to  eliminating  sexual 
harassment  is  acknowledging  the  prob- 
lem. When  educators  are  able  to  recog- 
nize behavior  as  sexual  harassment,  they 
are  less  likely  to  dismiss  it  as  normal 
“boys  will  be  boys”  kinds  of  antics.  Many 
school  boards  have  a sexual  harassment 
policy  that  covers  students.  Understand- 
ing the  procedures  set  out  by  the  board 
can  ease  the  anxieties  of  educators  who 
are  concerned  about  dealing  with  specific 
harassing  incidents. 

There  are  now  a variety  of  sexual 
harassment  resource  materials  available 
for  educators.  (See  side  bar.)  Because  the 
humiliation  of  harassment  starts  in  ele- 
mentary school,  it  is  important  to  raise 
students’  awareness  early.  Pat  Staton  and 
I have  recently  produced  an  elementary 
school  kit  on  sexual  harassment  that 
includes  age-appropriate  exercises  that 
are  modelled  on  the  activities  contained 
in  our  high  school  kit.  Considering  the 
gendered  and  sensitive  issues  that  are 
often  raised  in  discussions  about  sexual 
harassment,  we  have  found  that  an  effec- 
tive model  for  doing  educational  work  is 
to  begin  in  same-sex  groups  and  move 
towards  bringing  females  and  males 
together  in  a positive  and  comfortable 
environment. 

Sexual  harassment  can  be  a debilitating 
experience  for  female  students,  but  school 
officials  can  play  a big  role  in  changing 
this.  By  tackling  sexual  harassment  in  the 
larger  context  of  gender  equity,  educators 
will  take  a giant  step  towards  making 
schools  more  supportive  places  for  female 
students.  As  one  young  woman  put  it: 
“When  we  start  dealing  with  sexual 
harassment,  that’s  when  equality  will 
begin.  That’s  when  girls  will  really  start 
being  equal.” 
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boys  want  a 
chance  to  talk  about 
their  lives,  their  points 
of  confusion,  worries, 
doubts,  and  joys. 

They  want  to  escape, 
even  if  just  for  a 
moment,  from  the 
macho  pressures 
that  engulf  them. 99 


In  recent  years,  there  have  been  three 
moments  that  have  helped  reshape  my 
work  with  young  men  in  high  schools. 
The  first  occurred  in  1991  when  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Education  invited  me 
to  design  and  co-facilitate  the  male  com- 
ponent of  a four-day  retreat  for  male  and 
female  high  school  students  about  equity 
issues.  I wanted  to  start  with  an  exercise 


that  would  allow  each  boy  to  talk  about 
his  own  experiences  as  a young  man.  At 
our  two-day  training  session  for  facilita- 
tors, the  teachers  who  had  volunteered  to 
participate  all  insisted  that  there  was  no 
way  a group  of  16-  and  17-year  olds 
would  divulge  much  of  anything.  There 
would  be  jokes,  grandstanding,  silence, 
awkwardness,  but  nothing  approaching 
the  truth.  I said  — perhaps  optimistically 
or  perhaps  just  glibly  — “They’ll  talk,  if 
you  talk.”  And  so  the  teacher/facilitators 
agreed  to  stop  being  “teachers”  for  a 
moment,  to  just  be  part  of  the  group  and, 
to  whatever  extent  felt  safe,  to  talk  about 
their  own  feelings  and  experiences. 


The  retreat  began  and,  by  the  end  of 
the  first  day,  the  teacher/facilitators  were 
glowing.  The  young  men  not  only  had 
opened  up  but  they  actually  listened  with 
more  interest  and  respect  than  any  of  the 
teachers  had  ever  before  experienced. 

For  all  of  us,  the  lessons  were  many, 
some  having  to  do  with  the  role  of  teach- 
ers. But,  perhaps  the  chief  conclusion  was 
that  boys  want  a chance  to  talk  about  their 
lives,  their  points  of  confusion,  worries, 
doubts,  and  joys.  They  want  to  escape, 
even  if  just  for  a moment,  from  the  macho 
pressures  that  engulf  them.  All  we  need  to 
do  is  provide  a safe,  confidential,  and 
encouraging  place,  and  off  they  go. 

If  we  truly  believe,  as  I do,  that  the 
many  things  we  hate  about  the  attitudes 
and  behaviour  of  so  many  young  men  are 
not  a biology  fiat  (but  rather  a product  of 
the  ways  they  have  been  raised  combined 
with  of  the  power  and  privileges  that 
have  been  granted  to  them),  then  there 
can  be  only  one  conclusion:  at  the  same 
time  as  we  must  challenge  those  attitudes 
and  behaviours,  we  must  also  provide 
opportunities  and  encouragement  for 
young  men  to  re-examine  and  jettison 
these  negative  things. 

Providing  such  an  opportunity  requires 
many  things,  including: 

► working  with  educators  to  develop, 
what  will  be  for  many  of  them,  a new 
theoretical  framework  for  understand- 
ing men’s  behaviour 

► working  with  educators  to  develop 
practical  skills  at  group  facilitation;  in 
particular,  this  often  requires  that  teach- 
ers act  as  models,  both  in  their  willing- 
ness to  participate  in  the  discussion  and 
in  respecting  discussion  guidelines 

► within  a group  (a  classroom,  a work- 
shop, etc.),  involving  students  in  the 
development  of  discussion  guidelines; 
such  a process  gives  students  an 
opportunity,  which  they  seldom  have, 
to  help  define  the  learning  environ- 
ment (perhaps  it  shouldn’t  be  a sur- 
prise, but  I’m  always  taken  by  the 
similarity  of  the  guidelines  developed 
by  group  after  group  of  both  young 
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people  and  adults;  these  include: 
respect  different  opinions,  don’t  put 
down  anyone,  be  honest,  share  the 
time,  don’t  force  anyone  to  talk,  chal- 
lenge words  or  behaviour  that  are 
oppressive  without  personally  attack- 
ing the  offending  person,  and  respect 
confidentiality) 

► providing  follow-up  activities  and 
support  for  both  students  and  for  edu- 
cators new  to  such  work 

There  is  no  one  format  that  is  “right”  to 
carry  out  this  work.  Exercises  and  work- 
shops can  range  from  50-minute  in-class 
activities,  to  two-hour  workshops  in  which 
selected  students  are  taken  out  of  class  to 
participate,  right  up  to  two-,  three-,  and 
four-day  workshops. 

Whatever  the  format,  when  we  give 
young  men  the  opportunity  to  examine 
gender  issues  in  a challenging  yet  non- 
threatening environment,  they  open  up  in 
remarkable  ways.  With  support  and 
encouragement,  they  examine  hitherto 
unexamined  parts  of  their  own  lives. 
Through  this,  they  begin  to  develop 
greater  sympathies  for  women  and  others 
and  a greater  awareness  of  the  oppression 
of  women  and  other  groups.  In  no  way 
does  giving  a space  for  boys  to  talk  about 
their  own  experiences  and  problems  lead 
to  their  muting  a pro-woman  message. 
Rather,  it  brings  a recognition  that  the 
very  ways  in  which  men  have  defined  and 
constructed  their  power  have  brought  not 
only  rewards  but  also  a price  to  men 
themselves.  By  allying  themselves  with 
women  in  a struggle  for  equality  and 
change,  men  will  also  free  themselves, 
even  if  it  means  giving  up  very  real  forms 
of  privilege  and  power. 

A second  experience  was  actually  an 
accumulated  one.  For  several  years,  I 
heard  terrible  stories  from  young  women 
about  the  harassment  they  endured.  I used 
such  stories  in  the  work  I did  with  boys 
against  sexual  harassment.  But  there  was 
something  more  that  I was  missing.  The 
light  bulb  finally  went  on  for  me  one  day 
when  a group  of  girls  told  me  about  the 
boys  who  harassed  them  in  a hallway 
outside  the  gym.  The  boys  stood  in  a line 
and  graded  the  young  women  as  they 
passed,  giving  them  numbers  from  one  to 
ten  and  making  comments  about  their 
bodies.  The  girls  said  it  was  humiliating 
and  intimidating.  I had  heard  such  stories 
before.  But  then  they  said  that  a lot  of  the 
boys  were  really  nice  and  would  never  do 
it  on  their  own.  Some  girls  even  said  that 


some  of  the  boys  had  said  it  made  them 
feel  uncomfortable. 

Finally,  I realized  what  should  have 
been  obvious  to  me  all  along:  Although 
the  girls  were  the  objects  and  the  victims 
of  the  harassment,  the  boys  weren’t 
doing  it  primarily  to  have  an  impact  on 
the  girls.  They  were  doing  it  for  the  other 
boys.  They  were  proving  to  the  other 
boys  and,  presumably,  to  themselves, 
that  they  were  real  men.  The  harassed 
girls  were  tokens  of  their  masculine  cre- 
dentials. 

What  does  it  mean  that  these  young 
men  felt  they  had  to  demonstrate  (and 
constantly  re-demonstrate)  their  mascu- 
line credentials?  It  means,  as  I have  sug- 
gested in  my  book  Cracking  the  Armour 
(Kaufman,  1993)  and  elsewhere  (Kauf- 
man, 1987;  Brod  & Kaufman,  1994)  that 

Although  the  girls 
were  the  objects 
and  the  victims  of 
the  harassment,  the 
boys  weren’t  doing 
it  primarily  to  have 
an  impact  on  the 
girls.  They  were 
doing  it  for  the 
other  boys. 9? 

masculinity  is  a fragile  construct,  requir- 
ing constant  nourishment  and  replenish- 
ment. For  most  men,  particularly  when 
young,  there  is  a running  dialogue  of 
doubt  about  one’s  masculinity.  There  is 
enormous  terror  that  other  boys  will  dis- 
cover one’s  own  fears.  There  is  also 
enormous  fear  of  ridicule  and  of  violence 
at  the  hands  of  other  boys.  There  is  enor- 
mous fear  of  other  males. 

We  have  a word  for  this  fear  of  other 
males,  and  that  is  homophobia.  Of 
course,  the  term  “homophobia”  is  more 
commonly  used  to  refer  to  a fear,  or 
hatred,  of  gays,  lesbians,  and  bisexuals.  I 
don’t  want  us  to  lose  sight  of  this  specif- 
ic and  important  meaning.  But  I do  feel 
that  this  specific  form  of  men’s  homo- 
phobia is  a product  of  the  broader  fear  of 
other  men  and  the  fear  of  not  being 
“manly  enough.”  In  a culture  that  defines 
manhood  as  an  ability  to  dominate 
women,  dominate  other  men,  control 


one’s  own  unruly  emotions,  and  display 
the  heterosexuality  that  is  compulsory  in 
our  society,  it  is  no  surprise  that  for 
many  men,  particularly  when  they  are 
young,  there  is  an  active  fear  or  hatred  of 
homosexuality.  To  love  and  desire  other 
men  means  being  vulnerable  to  them. 

Boys  have  various  means  to  deal  with 
this  combined  fear  of  other  males/fear  of 
not  being  manly  enough.  Some  are  vio- 
lent towards  females  and  other  males, 
some  engage  in  self-destructive  forms  of 
behaviour,  and  some  engage  in  forms  of 
controlling  and  dominating  behaviour 
that  aren’t  normally  considered  violent 
— domination  of  classroom  discussion, 
control  of  the  hallways,  conquest  in 
sports,  and  so  on. 

While  this  is  an  all-too-brief  account 
of  the  role  of  homophobia  in  the  con- 
struction of  “normal”  masculinity  among 
teenaged  boys  and  young  adults,  I think 
it  points  us  to  one  important  conclusion: 
just  as  our  work  with  men  must  be  con- 
structed within  a framework  of  feminist 
analysis  and  action,  the  work  must  also 
be  constructed  within  a framework  that 
challenges  homophobia  in  all  of  its 
forms. 

This  means  not  shying  away  from 
issues  of  sexual  orientation.  And  it  helps 
us  to  be  clear  that  none  of  the  Canada’s 
religious  institutions  has  condoned  vio- 
lence based  on  sexual  orientation.  While 
homophobia  obviously  has  a much 
greater  and  more  direct  impact  on  those 
who  define  themselves  as  lesbian,  gay, 
or  bisexual,  the  point  is  that  homophobia 
affects  us  all  in  many  different  ways. 
Anti-sexist  work  must  include  work  to 
challenge  homophobia  and  to  respect 
diversity. 

A third,  more  recent,  defining  moment 
occurred  during  a workshop  I was  leading 
in  the  Yukon.  In  one  session,  we  were 
dealing  with  issues  of  sexual  harassment. 
As  in  other  sessions  I’ve  done  on  sexual 
harassment,  there  was  a fair  degree  of 
resistance  by  the  young  men.  (In  this  case, 
most  were  16  to  18  years  old.)  I did  my 
best  to  reach  them  all  but  I had  my  eye  on 
one  young  man  who  was  simmering  with 
anger.  Finally  he  exploded  and  told  us  a 
personal  story  that  was  later  corroborated 
by  two  teachers  at  his  school.  One  day  in 
the  school  yard  a female  student  came  up 
behind  him,  reached  through  his  legs, 
grabbed  his  genitals,  and  yanked  do\Mi. 
For  most  people  this  would  be  a humiliat- 
ing experience,  but  it  was  e\en  worse  for 
this  young  man  w'ho  had  been  sexually 
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abused  as  a boy.  He  turned  around  and 
punched  the  woman.  And  who  got  in 
trouble?  He  was  expelled;  nothing  hap- 
pened to  her. 

One  of  the  things  I’m  hearing  over  and 
over  from  both  boys  and  girls  is  the 
rapidly  increasing  amount  of  sexual 
aggression,  harassment,  and  violent 
behaviour  by  young  women.  There  are 
reasons  for  this.  Young  women  are  grow- 
ing up  with  a sense  that  they,  too,  are 
powerful.  Unfortunately,  the  society’s 
definition  of  power  remains  the  tried-and- 
true  definitions  of  patriarchal  power:  your 
power  is  defined  by  your  capacity  to  con- 
trol others  and  control  the  world  around 
you.  It’s  no  surprise  that  as  young  women 
come  into  a sense  of  their  own  power  (a 
positive  thing),  a significant  number  of 
them  will  express  it  within  the  dominant 
discourse  of  our  society  (a  negative 
thing). 

Recognizing  this  doesn’t  mean  we  are 
anywhere  close  to  having  equality  in 
physical  violence  — most  violence  is  still 
committed  by  males,  although  verbal 
harassment  is  rife  among  both  boys  and 
girls.  But  I think  we  ignore  the  rise  of 
girl-against-girl  and  girl-against-boy  vio- 
lence at  our  peril.  For  one  thing  it  means 
that  we  fail  to  address  fundamental  gen- 
der issues  as  they  now  affect  young 
women.  The  other  thing,  particularly  rele- 
vant to  this  article,  is  that  boys  and  young 
men  don’t  perceive  us  as  telling  the  truth 
if  we  ignore  or  play  down  violence  and 
harassment  committed  by  young  women. 
If  we  only  talk  about  harassment  by  boys 
against  girls  and  don’t  recognize  the 
reverse,  then  boys  will  never  take  seri- 
ously our  anti-harassment  message. 
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The  murder  of  a gay  male  teacher,  in 
June  1985,  by  four  male  students 
who  attended  Toronto  Board 
schools  served  as  a catalyst  for  major  poli- 
cy, program,  and  curriculum  change  with- 
in the  Toronto  Board  of  Education.  These 
changes  occurred  in  a political  context 
marked  by  growing  concern  on  the  part  of 
lesbian,  gay,  and  gay-positive  activists 
regarding  the  pervasive  problem  of  homo- 
phobia in  Ontario  schools.  At  this  time, 
the  Toronto  Board  of  Education,  with  its 
history  of  progressive  initiatives  in  other 
equity  areas,  had  a strong  group  of  trustees 
who  worked  with  these  activists  to  address 
the  problem  of  homophobia. 

The  changes  initiated  by  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Education  in  the  last  decade 
need  to  be  situated  in  the  broader  context 
of  education  and  schooling  in  Ontario. 
The  AIDS  epidemic  had  a significant 
impact  on  approaches  to  sex  education 
across  the  country,  in  part  because  safer- 
sex  education,  of  necessity,  put  explicit 
sexual  practices  on  the  education  agenda. 
For  example,  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation’s 1987  AIDS  curriculum  guidelines 
were  quite  specific  about  safe  alternatives 
to  conventional  penetrative  genital  sex, 
such  as  “talking,  masturbation,  fantasizing 
and  close  physical  contact  without  inter- 
course” (Ministry  of  Education,  1987,  Part 
C:38). 

The  Ministry’s  mandatory  AIDS  cur- 
riculum also  opened  the  door  for  class- 
room discussions  of  lesbian  and  gay 
issues.  It  included  an  analysis  of  compul- 
sory heterosexuality  and  heterosexism 
and  a case  study  of  a gay  man,  thereby 
giving  teachers  the  opportunity  to  intro- 


duce the  issue  of  sexual  orientation(s)  as 
part  of  AIDS  education.  Indeed,  in  the 
North  American  context,  it  would  seem 
difficult  to  discuss  AIDS  without  dis- 
cussing its  impact  on  gay  communities. 
The  Ministry’s  1988  curriculum  guide- 
lines for  physical  and  health  education 
(PHE)  for  the  intermediate  and  senior 
divisions  specifically  included  sexual  ori- 
entation among  the  topics  for  discussion, 
although  a number  of  Ontario  school 
boards,  including  Catholic  boards,  avoid- 
ed the  issue  by  developing  their  own 
AIDS  curriculum  materials  that  omitted 
all  references  to  gay  sexuality  or,  in  one 
case,  by  issuing  specific  prohibitions 
against  any  discussion  of  gay  issues 
(Lenskyj,  1989).  However,  as  the  follow- 
ing account  will  demonstrate,  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Education,  with  its  established 
equity  focus,  was  able  to  use  the  opportu- 
nities provided  by  the  Ministry’s  PHE 
and  AIDS  curriculum  guidelines  to 
develop  a groundbreaking  curriculum 
guide  on  homophobia  and  sexual  orienta- 
tion for  all  Toronto  high  schools. 

Early  in  1986,  Ward  6 trustee  Olivia 
Chow,  in  consultation  with  lesbian  and 
gay  students  and  organizations,  began  to 
investigate  the  problem  of  homophobia 
in  Toronto  schools.  Virtually  no  materi- 
als on  sexual  orientation  were  found  in 
sex  education  curricula.  Board  policy  at 
that  time  required  that  the  topic  be  dis- 
cussed only  by  PHE  teachers,  and  thus 
the  human  rights  aspects  of  the  issue 
were  generally  ignored.  Students  told 
Chow  that  teachers  often  witnessed 
homophobic  harassment,  both  verbal  and 
physical,  and  did  nothing  to  intervene  on 
behalf  of  gay  or  lesbian  students. 

In  April  1986,  the  Toronto  Board’s  new 
sexuality  education  policy  was  approved. 
Focussing  on  curriculum  and  professional 
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development,  it  called  for  a curriculum 
guide  on  homophobia  and  sexual  orienta- 
tions. Further,  it  stated  that  discrimination, 
harassment,  and  violence  should  not  be 
tolerated  in  school  environments;  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  develop  programs 
to  sensitize  students  to  the  basic  human 
rights  of  all  students  and  staff,  including 
those  who  are  gay  or  lesbian;  and  that  in- 
service  training  programs  be  provided  for 
all  teachers,  not  just  PHE  teachers.  (The 
Board’s  subsequent  sexual  harassment  pol- 
icy, approved  in  1991,  specifically  covered 
homophobic  harassment.) 

In  1989,  implementing  another  key 
component  of  the  sexuality  education  pol- 
icy, the  Toronto  Board  appointed  a sexu- 
ality counsellor  for  lesbian  and  gay 
students  and  their  families,  and  for  lesbian 
and  gay  parents.  A students’  support 
group  began  to  meet  weekly  throughout 
the  school  year  at  the  Education  Centre,  as 
well  as  a support  group  for  lesbian  and 
gay  parents.  The  sexuality  counsellor 
made  presentations  to  students  upon 
request  by  school  personnel.  For  lesbian 
and  gay  teachers,  services  included 
monthly  meetings,  counselling,  and  refer- 
rals, and  teachers  were  provided  with  pro- 
fessional development,  resource  materials, 
and  consultation. 

Production  of  the  first  draft  of  the  cur- 
riculum guide,  in  consultation  with  an 
advisory  committee,  began  in  the  summer 
of  1989,  and  the  draft  was  released  in  Jan- 
uary, 1990.  Several  gay  and  lesbian  orga- 
nizations expressed  concern  about  the 
content  of  the  draft  curriculum.  For  exam- 
ple, in  an  apparent  attempt  to  impress 
upon  teachers  the  seriousness  of  the  issues 
confronting  gay  and  lesbian  youth,  the 
curriculum  guide  clung  to  a disease  model 
and  a clinical  perspective  on  sexuality 
issues.  Pathological  theories  of  homosexu- 
ality were  presented,  for  the  most  part, 
without  critique.  There  was  a strong 
emphasis  on  suicide,  family  conflict,  high- 
risk  sexual  practices,  promiscuity,  loneli- 
ness, alienation  from  parents,  siblings,  and 
friends  — all,  presumably,  aimed  at  allevi- 
ating right-wing  fears  about  unduly 
“attractive”  portrayals  of  gay  and  lesbian 
“lifestyles.” 

The  first  draft  of  the  curriculum  was 
field  tested  in  schools  from  September, 
1990  to  June,  1991,  after  which  all  the 
teachers  involved  were  interviewed.  Over- 
all student  and  teacher  response  to  the  cur- 
riculum was  not  encouraging.  There  was 
extensive  evidence  of  continued  hostility 
and  homophobia  on  the  part  of  students. 


especially  young  men  from  families  hold- 
ing traditional  religious  values  regarding 
the  role  of  women.  However,  the  Board 
proceeded  with  the  production  of  a second 
draft  that  addressed  the  concerns  of  the 
lesbian  and  gay  community  groups  noted 
above. 

In  November  1991,  the  first  Confer- 
ence on  Homophobia  for  Toronto  Board 
students  from  alternative  schools  took 
place.  Workshops  included  small-group 
discussions  organized  around  basic  issues, 
each  with  a lesbian  and  a gay  male  facili- 
tator, as  well  as  discussions  on  specific 
topics  — religion,  sport,  race,  and  ethnici- 
ty. Having  led  three  workshops  during  the 
day,  I became  aware  that  most  students 
had  very  little  knowledge  or  understand- 
ing of  lesbian  and  gay  sexuality,  even 


There  was  extensive 
evidence  of  continued 
hostility  and 
homophobia  on  the 
part  of  students, 
especially  young  men 
from  families  holding 
traditional  religious 
values  regarding  the 
role  of  women. 


though  some  expressed  their  strong  sup- 
port for  freedom  of  sexual  expression  and 
were  outraged  that  gays  and  lesbians 
experienced  discrimination.  The  vast 
majority  of  students  wanted  basic  infor- 
mation: What  causes  someone  to  be  gay? 
What  do  gay  men  do?  What  do  gay 
women  do?  Aren’t  you  afraid  of  catching 
AIDS?  Many  participants  were  surprising- 
ly uninhibited  when  they  saw  that  work- 
shop leaders  were  prepared  to  answer 
even  their  most  outrageous  questions. 
Although  ideally  teachers  who  are  openly 
lesbian  or  gay  would  serve  as  a more 
effective  example  to  students  than  work- 
shop leaders  who  have  no  continuing  rela- 
tionship with  students,  it  is  possible  that 
the  very  lack  of  a continuing  relationship 
enabled  participants  to  be  more  open  in 
their  exchanges  about  explicit  sexual  prac- 
tices. Public  health  nurses  have  reported 
similar  experiences. 


A public  meeting  in  May  1992  gave 
critics  the  opportunity  to  voice  their  con- 
cerns about  the  Toronto  Board’s  sexuali- 
ty education  initiatives.  Despite  their 
overt  hostility,  the  Board  proceeded  with 
its  sexuality  education  policy,  including 
the  distribution  of  the  curriculum  guide 
to  all  PHE  departments.  Since  that  time, 
the  fundamentalist  right  have  been  vocal 
opponents  of  the  curriculum  and,  indeed, 
of  all  the  Board’s  progressive  initiatives 
relating  to  sexuality  programs  and  poli- 
cies. 

In  the  last  three  years,  a number  of  suc- 
cessful conferences,  community  events, 
and  advocacy  initiatives  have  been  orga- 
nized by  the  Toronto-area  group  Educa- 
tion Against  Homophobia.  These  events 
are  intended  in  part  as  outreach  to  parents 
and  community  people  whose  understand- 
ing of  issues  relating  to  sexual  orientation 
and  homophobia  in  the  sex  education  cur- 
riculum was  limited  to  biased  reports  in 
the  mass  media  and  the  well-publicized 
opposition  of  the  religious  right. 

The  current  climate  in  North  America 
— specifically  the  economic  recession 
and  the  right-wing  backlash  to  the  human 
rights  gains  made  by  women,  blacks, 
working-class  people,  and  lesbians  and 
gays  — provides  a fertile  ground  for  the 
religious  right  to  oppose  educational 
innovation.  Budget  cuts,  in  combination 
with  arguments  against  programs  for  so- 
called  “special  interest  groups,”  consti- 
tute a serious  threat  to  all  progressive 
educational  initiatives.  However,  on  the 
positive  side,  it  is  estimated  that,  despite 
initial  discomfort  and  resistance,  about  40 
to  50  percent  of  Toronto  PHE  teachers 
use  the  curriculum  guide,  and  many  pro- 
gressive teachers  report  that  it  “opens  the 
door”  for  them  to  promote  classroom  dis- 
cussion of  sensitive  and  controversial 
issues  which  might  otherwise  not  be 
aired.  The  fact  that  requests  for  copies  of 
the  curriculum  have  been  received  from 
school  boards  throughout  North  America 
attests  to  its  significant  place  in  anti- 
homophobia education. 

In  the  fall  of  1995,  the  Toronto  Board 
initiated  the  Triangle  Program,  an  alterna- 
tive secondary  .school  program  specifically 
designed  to  address  the  needs  of  lesbian, 
gay,  bisexual,  and  trans-gendered  students 
who  have  experienced  homophobia  in  the 
mainstream  school  system  and  have  sub- 
sequently dropped  out.  The  program  is 
appropriately  located  in  space  donated  b\ 
the  Metropolitan  Community  Church 
Toronto,  which  serves  the  lesbian/gay/ 
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bisexual  community.  It  is  heartening  to 
note  that,  unlike  the  earlier  anti-homopho- 
bia initiatives,  no  trustee  mounted  any 
public  or  political  opposition  to  the  pro- 
gram. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  following  recommendations  were 
excerpted  from  those  developed  by  the 
Coalition  for  Lesbian  and  Gay  Rights  in 
Ontario  (Sexual  Orientation  in  Education 
Project)  and  Education  Against  Homo- 
phobia in  preparation  for  the  1995 
provincial  election  (CLGRO,  1995).  Sev- 
eral members  of  these  two  groups  were 
active  participants  in  the  debates  over  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Education’s  curriculum 
and  program  initiatives,  which  provided  a 
useful  precedent  not  only  in  terms  of  con- 
tent and  perspective  in  curriculum  materi- 
als but  also  on  the  issue  of  meaningful 
consultation  with  lesbian  and  gay  stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  communities.  Fol- 
lowing each  recommendation,  I have 
provided  some  practical  suggestions  for 
implementation. 


Protect  lesbian  and  gay  youth  by  requir- 
ing all  school  boards  to  include  sexual 
orientation  in  harassment  policies  and  to 
include  actions  to  combat  homophobia  in 
all  their  violence-prevention  plans. 

• materials  explaining  harassment  poli- 
cies should  include  specific  examples 
and  discussion  of  homophobic  harass- 
ment 

• programs  aimed  at  conflict  resolution 
(e.g..  Lions  Quest)  and  violence  pre- 
vention (e.g.,  date  rape  prevention) 
should  specifically  address  the  ways 
in  which  homophobia  plays  itself  out 
in  name-calling,  bullying,  and  sexual 
coercion 


B 

Ensure  school  staff  are  able  to  identify 
and  eliminate  homophobia  and  hetero- 
sexism within  schools  by  requiring  anti- 
homophobia training  for  teacher  certifi- 
cation and  mandatory  anti-homophobia 
inservice  training  for  all  school  staff  and 
administrators. 

• the  mandatory  nature  of  such  pro- 


grams is  important  since  teachers  may 
not  voluntarily  attend  training  that 
they  believe  will  identify  them  as 
“interested”  in  lesbian/gay  issues, 
and/or  as  lesbian  or  gay  themselves 

B 

Make  all  consultative  bodies  representa- 
tive of  the  diversity  of  Ontario’s  educa- 
tion system  by  including  lesbian  and  gay 
students,  parents,  school  staff,  and  com- 
munity organizations. 

• the  new  school  community  councils 
provide  one  of  many  opportunities  for 
such  representation 


Help  lesbian  and  gay  youth  develop  the 
self-esteem  necessary  to  succeed  in 
schools  by  eliminating  biases  and  ensur- 
ing that  lesbian  and  gay  realities  are 
reflected  in  the  curriculum  as  well  as  other 
school  activities  such  as  extra-curricular 
clubs,  career  days,  and  so  on. 

• creative  integration  of  lesbian/gay 
issues  and  content  is  needed  across  the 
curriculum;  raising  teachers’  aware- 
ness of  everyday  heterosexist  assump- 
tions is  an  important  first  step  in  mak- 
ing the  curriculum  inclusive  of  all 
sexual  orientations 


Provide  a safe  and  equitable  work  envi- 
ronment for  lesbian  and  gay  school  staff 
so  that  they  may  act  as  positive  and  visi- 
ble role  models. 

• the  success  of  all  the  other  recommen- 
dations depends  largely  on  the  extent 
to  which  it  is,  in  fact,  safe  for  lesbian 
and  gay  staff  and,  equally  important, 
staff  who  are  gay-positive  to  speak 
out  about  lesbian  and  gay  issues 


Develop  and  make  available  to  all  staff 
and  students,  lesbian/gay  positive  resource 
material. 

• useful  materials  and  resource  lists  have 
been  developed  in  the  USA  and  the 
UK,  as  well  as  in  Canada;  lesbian/gay 
positive  fiction  for  children  and  youth 


is  available  at  some  children’s  book 
stores  or  in  the  children’s  section  of 
women’s  studies  book  stores 

• media  literacy  classes  can  help  raised 
students’  awareness  of  heterosexism 
and  lesbian/gay  invisibility  in  fiction, 
film,  and  advertising 


Protect  the  health  of  all  students  by 
revising  the  curriculum  guidelines  on 
AIDS  and  HIV  to  reflect  the  significant 
new  understanding  of  AIDS/HIV  devel- 
oped since  1987. 

• local  AIDS  education  groups  such  as 
the  AIDS  Committee  of  Toronto  dis- 
tribute free  information  brochures  that 
reflect  the  most  recent  guidelines  for 
safer  sex;  public  health  nurses  are  also 
valuable  resource  people  in  this  area 


Ensure  all  equity-related  education  poli- 
cies and  resource  materials  reflect  the 
links  between  different  forms  of  oppres- 
sion. 

• this  means,  for  example,  that  discus- 
sions of  sexual  orientation  need  to 
recognize  that  homophobic  harass- 
ment is  experienced  differently  by 
lesbians  and  gay  men,  and  that  gays 
and  lesbians  who  are  also  members  of 
ethnic  minority  groups  face  both 
racism  and  homophobia;  it  is  impor- 
tant, too,  to  avoid  making  compar- 
isons between  equity-related  policies 
as  if  there  were  a hierarchy  of  oppres- 
sions; indeed,  in  the  face  of  virulent 
backlash,  the  need  for  solidarity  is 
now  greater  than  ever. 
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^ ^ Thank  you  for  coming  to  our 
class.  We  talked  about  our  feel- 
ings and  our  bodies  and  how 
people  see  us  outside  and  how 
we  see  ourselves.  We  talked 
about  discrimination,  sexism, 
racism,  and  boys  and  girls. ... 

I told  my  mom  about  what  you 
talked  about  and  she  was  very 
happy  . . . friendship  should  be 
used  in  every  place  around  the 
world....  ” 

— Elana  Blatt,  Grade  2 student, 
Toronto  Board  of  Education 


From  Body  Image 
to  Body  Equity 


Teaching  at  the  Intersection  of  Equity  and  Health 


By  VANESSA  RUSSELL 

Student  Program  Worker 
Toronto  Board  of  Education 

and  CARLA  RICE 

Coordinator,  Women  and  Body  Image  Project 
Women’s  College  Hospital 

The  Historical  Context: 

The  Impact  of  Oppression  on 
the  Female  Body 

Over  the  past  20  years,  there  has  been 
some  important  work  done  on  issues  of 
gender  equity,  particularly  within  educa- 
tion and  health  care  systems.  While  many 
girls  and  young  women  have  benefited 
greatly  from  the  efforts  of  all  people 
working  towards  gender  equity,  including 
those  working  in  the  fields  of  education 
and  health,  there  are  some  notable  gaps. 
For  example,  most  young  women  contin- 
ue to  internalize  destructive  cultural  mes- 
sages regarding  their  bodies,  particularly 
the  notion  that  women’s  bodies  are 
shameful  and  impure.  In  fact,  80  to  90 
percent  of  young  women  come  to  dislike 
their  bodies,  70  percent  are  weight  preoc- 
cupied, 40  percent  engage  in  yo-yo  diet- 
ing, and  up  to  20  percent  develop  more 
serious  and  health-threatening  eating 
problems.  The  issue  extends  far  beyond 
weight  problems,  however.  From  young 
ages,  girls  of  varying  weights,  ethnicities, 
heights,  body  shapes,  stages  of  matura- 
tion, and  physical  abilities  receive  and 
internalize  negative  messages  about  many 
aspects  of  their  bodies.  Girls  learn  to  scru- 
tinize and  judge  every  possible  physical 
attribute,  engendering  feelings  of  worth- 
lessness, powerlessness,  shame,  and  self- 
loathing.  These  feelings  often  lead  to  a 
range  of  self-harming  behaviours  includ- 
ing eating  issues,  alcohol/drug  misuse, 
smoking,  depression,  as  well  as  long-term 
body  and  self-image  problems. 

While  these  struggles  are  expressed 


by  many  young  women  with  whom  we 
have  worked,  the  impact  of  systems  of 
oppression  on  the  body  and  psyche  is  a 
theme  seldom  taken  up  in  equity  work 
with  young  women.  Moreover,  when 
these  issues  are  addressed,  they  are  usu- 
ally equated  with  food  and  weight  con- 
cerns. The  predominant  mythology  about 
those  who  struggle  with  body  image  con- 
cerns is  that  of  rich,  white  girls  who  have 
little  better  to  do  than  worry  about 
weight  and  indulge  in  anorexic  or  bulim- 
ic behaviors  (Rice  & Russell,  1995; 
Thompson,  1994).  This  stereotype  is 
demeaning  to  girls  of  any  class  or  race 
who  are  struggling  with  food  and  weight 
problems.  Moreover,  researchers  are 
now  finding  this  profile  to  be  false. 
Finally,  the  stereotype  does  not  fit  with 
our  experience  nor  is  it  congruent  with 
the  way  we  conceptualize  the  issues. 

We  have  found  that  in  the  time  between 
childhood  and  adolescence,  much  of  the 
oppression  girls  and  young  women  of  all 
races,  classes,  and  sexual  orientations 
experience  occurs  through  their  bodies, 
whether  the  oppression  is  based  on  their 
gender,  race,  sexual  orientation,  physical 
ability,  or  a combination  of  these  factors 
(Rice  & Russell,  1995).  For  it  is  through 
their  bodies  that  girls  and  young  women 
are  assigned  a social  identity  and  value  in 
the  world,  and  it  is  because  of  their  bodily 
attributes  that  they  experience  varying 
degrees  of  objectification,  marginalization, 
stigmatization,  harassment,  and  violence. 
In  other  words,  girls  of  all  disenfranchised 
groups  are  judged,  stigmatized,  or  harassed 
based  on  their  particuhir  physical  presenta- 
tion or  abilities.  This  conceptualization  of 
oppression  — rather  than  focussing  on 
systems  of  social  injustice  such  as  racism, 
sexism,  heterosexism,  and  homophobia, 
ableism,  ageism,  and  looksism  — focusses 
on  the  common  tools,  techniques,  or  strate- 
gies through  which  power  is  used  to 
oppress.  Elsewhere.  \\e  have  identified  and 
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discussed  these  tools  or  strategies  of 
oppression:  they  include  alienation/objecti- 
fication, harassment,  stigmatization, 
exploitation,  marginalization,  and  vio- 
lence. We  have  argued  that  such  tools 
and  processes  are  designed  to  appropriate 
people’s  bodies  and  energies;  in  this  case, 
stealing  girls’  physical,  emotional,  intel- 
lectual, and  spiritual  resources  and  caus- 
ing body,  identity,  and  health  struggles. 
(For  a working  through  of  our  theoretical 
approach,  see  Larkin,  Rice,  & Russell, 
1996;  Rice  & Russell,  1995;  and  Russell 
& Rice,  1995). 

It  is  within  this  framework  that  we 
have  struggled  to  develop  new  language 
to  define  our  work.  We  define  body 
image  as  having  three  components:  the 
messages  we  receive  about  our  bodies 
from  other  people,  networks,  systems, 
and  institutions;  our  perceptions  and 
experiences  of  our  bodies  as  they  filter 
through  a developing  sense  of  self  and 
become  increasingly  shaped  by  sur- 
rounding systemic  forces;  and  our  result- 
ing feelings  about  and  behaviours 
towards  our  bodies/selves  (Rice  & Rus- 
sell, 1995).  We  have  found  that  young 
women  negotiate  and  act  on  a range  of 
cultural,  sub-cultural,  and  counter-cultur- 
al messages  concerning  their  bodies, 
messages  that  we  have  previously  stated 
extend  far  beyond  weight.  For  this  rea- 
son, we  have  struggled  to  develop  new 
language  to  define  our  work.  We  have 
felt  that  the  term  “body  image”  is  decon- 
textualized.  We  believe  that  the  term 
“body  equity”  more  aptly  addresses  the 
psychological,  interpersonal,  social,  and 
political  underpinnings  of  bodily  experi- 
ence and  struggles  (Rice  & Russell, 
1995).  For  this  reason,  we  have  tried  to 
move  from  a focus  on  body  image  to  one 
on  body  equity  — hence  the  title  of  our 
project.  Embodying  Equity. 

Turning  Theory  Into  Practice 
and  Straw  into  Gold 

In  1992,  Vanessa  Ru.s.sell,  in  her  capacity 
as  student  program  worker  at  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Education,  responded  to  a 
request  from  a senior  elementary  school 
which  was  dealing  with  a crisis  when  a 
female  student  was  hospitalized  for  eating 
problems.  Many  young  women  in  the 
school  began  questioning  their  own  feel- 
ings about  their  bodies  and  they  needed  to 
talk.  An  informal  support  group  was  facil- 
itated by  Russell,  giving  female  students  a 
place  to  discuss  i.ssues  traditionally  asso- 


ciated with  body  image  such  as  eating, 
dieting,  and  size  and  shape  concerns. 

A year  later,  the  EmBodying  Equity 
Project,  a joint  program  between  the 
Toronto  Board’s  Equity  Studies  Centre 
and  the  Women  and  Body  Image  Project 
of  the  Regional  Women’s  Health  Centre, 
came  into  being  in  order  to  expand  main- 


We  have  found  that 
in  the  time  between 
childhood  and 
adolescence,  much  of 
the  oppression  girls 
and  young  women  of 
all  races,  classes,  and 
sexual  orientations 
experience  occurs 
through  their  bodies. 


stream  ideas  of  body  image  into  a more 
inclusive  notion  of  body  equity.  Begin- 
ning in  1993  with  a meeting  between 
Carla  Rice,  co-ordinator  of  the  Women 
and  Body  Image  Project,  Vanessa  Rus- 
sell, and  Margaret  Wells,  consultant  in 
the  Equity  Studies  Centre,  the  project  has 
metamorphasized  structurally  over  the 
years  from  a steering  committee  and 
working  group  to  a working  team  consist- 
ing of  Russell  and  Rice.  The  project  has 
moved  in  two  directions:  support,  educa- 
tion, and  consciousness  raising  for  girls 
and  young  women  and  curriculum/staff 
development. 

We  have  developed,  implemented, 
and  evaluated  support  groups  in  over  14 
schools.  The  groups  run  eight  weeks  in 
length  and  have  a psychoeducational 
focus.  Several  group  models  have  been 
created  for  girls  between  the  ages  of  8 
and  1 1,  for  young  adolescents  between 
12  and  14,  and  for  young  women  from 
15  to  18  years  old.  The  groups  have  cre- 
ated a context  for  girls  and  young 
women  to  begin  to  talk  about  a range  of 
concerns  about  their  bodies  and  their 
lives.  Some  of  the  themes  have  included: 
the  social  construction  of  beauty,  media 
representation  of  girls  and  women, 
racism,  sexism,  and  sexual  harassment, 
sexuality,  violence,  resistance,  self- 
expression,  and  self-care.  Responses  to 


the  groups  have  been  overwhelmingly 
positive.  We  have  heard  repeatedly  from 
participants  that  having  a same-gender 
space  to  discuss  the  realities  that  young 
women  face  in  Toronto  Board  schools  is 
both  necessary  and  timely.  The  success 
of  the  support  groups  gave  rise  to  the 
development  of  a residential  program. 

An  EmBodying  Equity  Retreat  has  run 
for  the  past  two  years  and  has  expanded 
from  two  and  a half  to  four  days.  Eighty 
young  women  from  12  schools  have  been 
accommodated  since  the  retreat’s  incep- 
tion. Five  guiding  objectives  have  shaped 
the  program: 

• to  provide  a safe  space  for  young 
women  to  begin  exploring  body  image 
issues,  which  includes  an  engagement 
with  and  working  through  of  issues 
related  to  oppression  based  on  physi- 
cal appearance  and  presentation  (as  it 
relates  to  gender,  race,  class,  disabili- 
ty, body  size,  etc.) 

• to  assist  students  in  beginning  the  pro- 
cess of  consciousness  raising,  to  help 
them  make  concrete  behaviour  changes, 
and  to  assist  them  in  developing  leader- 
ship skills  for  working  with  these  issues 
in  their  peer  and  school  contexts 

• to  provide  a program  that  empowers 
participants  by  offering  greater  choices 
and  more  options  with  respect  to  atti- 
tudes, beliefs,  feelings,  and  behaviour 
around  their  bodies  without  being  pre- 
scriptive but  rather  to  descriptively 
provide  information  and  a broader 
range  of  opportunities/possibilities 

• to  provide  a forum  for  students  to 
experience  their  bodies  in  new  ways, 
through  physical  activity  as  well  as 
intellectual  and  emotional  expression 
and  exploration 

• to  help  young  women  make  healthier 
choices  around  eating,  physical  activi- 
ty, and  body/self  care  and  to  provide  a 
forum  for  the  exploration  and  enhance- 
ment of  identity,  self-image,  and  self- 
esteem 

Programming  in  a Climate  of 
Escalating  Challenges 

Budgetary  restrictions  have  forced  us  to 
redesign  our  program  this  year.  We  could 
not  afford  teacher  release-time  in  addition 
to  the  cost  of  community  facilitators. 
Therefore,  we  made  a decision  to  train 
teachers  to  facilitate  the  program  and  pair 
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them  with  more  experienced  facilitators. 
Pedagogically,  this  makes  a great  deal  of 
sense  because  students  need  staff  support 
back  in  their  schools  to  discuss  and  imple- 
ment action  plans  developed  over  the 
course  of  the  retreat.  However,  it  is  imper- 
ative that  certain  conditions  be  met  if  the 
process  is  to  be  successful. 

One  important  condition  of  using 
teachers  as  facilitators  is  that  there  be 
sufficient  time  to  conduct  proper  train- 
ing, not  only  to  provide  thorough  review 
of  the  content  of  the  program  but  also  to 
talk  about  the  role  of  the  facilitator  and 
work  through  any  disagreements,  prob- 
lems, or  concerns.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  adults  to  understand  that  their 
role  at  the  retreat  is  facilitator,  not  partic- 
ipant. It  is  also  important  for  facilitators 
to  share  a similar  philosophy  concerning 
equity  issues,  in  general,  and  body  equi- 
ty, in  particular. 

With  regard  to  group  process  occurring 
during  the  retreats,  we  have  come  to 
believe  the  process  is  more  effective  if  stu- 
dents cannot  hide  in  the  safety  of  a pre- 
established  peer  group.  Remaining  in  the 
security  of  a pre-existing  friendship, 
school,  or  classroom  group  prevents  stu- 
dents from  fully  engaging  with  the  pro- 
gram or  taking  risks  by  engaging  with  each 
other.  In  addition,  merging  an  already 
tightly  knit  group  into  a larger  group  pro- 
gram seldom  occurs  smoothly.  We  have 
found  that  recruiting  a diverse  mix  of  stu- 
dents from  different  groups  and  grades, 
students  who  may  know  each  other  but 
who  are  not  close  friends,  tends  to  work 
best.  Also,  past  experience  has  taught  us 
that  students  younger  than  16  are  generally 
not  mature  enough  to  participate  with  older 
students  in  the  retreat  programming. 

One  of  our  greatest  challenges  has 
been  to  address  difficult  and  sometimes 
divisive  issues  while  promoting  an  ethic 
of  respect  for  facilitators,  one  another, 
and  the  program.  We  have  also  wrestled 
with  the  question  of  how  to  respectfully 
challenge  students  and  each  other.  Over 
the  course  of  running  14  support  groups 
and  two  retreats,  we  have  become  con- 
vinced that  creating  a respectful  environ- 
ment is  predicated  on  having  a political 
perspective  that  is  tempered  by  a humane 
ethical  framework.  While  this  perspec- 
tive or  worldview  is  not  easily  taught,  we 
now  believe  that  such  a perspective  must 
infuse  both  the  philosophy  and  content 
of  not  only  our  program  but  also  equity 
work  in  general.  Moreover,  it  is  essential 
that  facilitators  share  and  model  an  anti- 


oppression worldview,  a respect  for  the 
dignity  of  one  another’s  and  students’ 
lives,  and  a commitment  to  a peaceful 
and  compassionate  process. 

The  above  challenge  is  related  to  the 
following  dilemma  — the  problem  of 
identity  politics.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  essential  to  give  young  women 
the  opportunity  to  break  into  small  groups 
along  racial,  cultural,  sexual,  economic,  or 
other  lines  in  order  to  come  together 
around  the  identities  to  which  they  lay 
claim.  However,  problems  arise  when 
complex  issues  become  collapsed  into 
simple  dualisms  such  as  white  against 

An  EmBodying 
Equity  Retreat  has 
run  for  the  past  two 
years  and  has 
expanded  from  two 
and  a half  to  four 
days.  Eighty  young 
women  from  twelve 
schools  have  been 
accommodated 
since  the  retreat’s 
inception. 

black  or  men  against  women.  In  these  sit- 
uations, students  often  forget  they  come 
from  positions  of  both  relative  power  and 
powerlessness.  (This  is  not  meant  to 
imply  a liberal  perspective,  that  every- 
one’s situation  is  the  same,  but  rather  to 
point  out  that  we  all  experience  both  priv- 
ilege and  oppression.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
counter-productive  to  vilify  certain  groups 
and  deify  others.)  Moreover,  some  stu- 
dents learn  to  use  the  “victim”  status  of 
their  identity  position  to  sway  the  group 
while  ignoring  the  ways  they  experience 
power  in  the  world.  It  is  extremely  impor- 
tant in  these  situations  that  facilitators 
problematize  dichotomized  situations  by 
pointing  out  such  contradictions  and  find 
other  ways  to  gently  diffuse  student 
entrenchment. 

Although  both  the  support  groups  and 
the  retreat  are  highly  specialized  programs, 
we  understand  the  importance  of  continu- 
ing to  do  body-equity  work  in  a consistent 


and  integrated  way  with  both  male  and 
female  students  across  the  system.  There- 
fore, we  have  developed  a series  of  work- 
shops for  students  which  are  available  at 
the  request  of  schools  or  individual  teach- 
ers. The  interest  in  these  workshops  has 
been  astonishing.  It  has  been  quite  a learn- 
ing experience  for  us  because  we  have  had 
requests  from  Grade  1 and  2 teachers  as 
well  as  OAC  teachers.  Doing  work  with 
younger  students  has  been  particularly 
challenging  and  rewarding.  During  the 
1996/97  school  year,  we  will  be  piloting  a 
project  for  senior  elementary  male  and 
female  students  on  issues  of  body  image, 
sexuality,  oppression,  and  harassment.  For 
the  first  time,  we  will  be  working  with  a 
male  facilitator  in  order  to  uncover  some 
of  the  issues  boys  experience  concerning 
body  equity  as  well  as  to  provide  same- 
gender  and  mixed-group  sessions. 

The  EmBodying  Equity  Project  is  also 
committed  to  helping  teaching  staff  devel- 
op new  ways  of  working  with  students 
around  issues  of  body  equity.  In  the  past, 
we  have  organized  curriculum-develop- 
ment workshops  for  staff  during  profes- 
sional-development days,  a series  of 
consciousness-raising  workshops  for 
female  staff,  and  facilitators’  training  for 
teachers.  Unfortunately,  because  of  severe 
cuts  to  public  education,  teachers  have  had 
their  professional-development  and  prep 
time  slashed.  Eor  this  reason,  it  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  difficult  to  work  with 
teachers  during  the  school  day,  and  much 
of  our  work  with  staff  now  occurs  in  the 
late  afternoons  or  evenings.  Even  so,  in 
spite  of  these  demoralizing  times,  we  have 
found  it  heartening  that  many  teachers 
(and  students)  are  willing  to  come  out  at 
the  end  of  a long  day  and  continue  to  work 
towards  positive  social  change. 
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While  it  is 
commonplace  to 
assume  that  the 
understanding  of  one 
equity  issue  can  lead 
to  understanding  of 
and  empathy  for  other 
ones,  our  experience 
shows  this  might  not 
necessarily  be  true  in 
the  everyday  life  of 
school.  9? 


Critiques  of  the  mainstream  femi- 
nist movement  by  black  women 
(and  others)  because  of  its  lack  of 
attention  to  issues  of  social  class  and  race 
have  generated  a wealth  of  materials  and 
resources  which  discuss  the  connection  of 
race,  gender,  and  social  class  (see  Banner- 
ji,  1993;  Hill  Collins,  1991;  Hooks,  1981; 
Ng,  1995).  However,  and  in  spite  of  these 
valid  criticisms,  there  is  still  little  evi- 
dence that  would  indicate  this  recent 
awareness  has  been  translated  into  actual 
practice  or  into  a more  in-depth  under- 
standing of  such  connections.  This  lack  of 
implementation  is  especially  acute  at  the 
school  level,  particularly  in  the  face  of  an 
increasingly  diverse  student  body. 

At  the  school  level,  issues  of  equity  in 
education  are  usually  discussed  (if  at  all) 
as  separate  subjects.  The  work  of  those 
who  deal  with  equity  issues  is  often  com- 
partmentalized so  that  systematic  analy- 
sis of  the  relational  nature  of  gender, 
race,  and  social  class  is  lost  to  students 
and  teachers.  While  it  is  commonplace  to 
assume  that  the  understanding  of  one 
equity  issue  can  lead  to  understanding  of 
and  empathy  for  other  ones,  our  experi- 
ence shows  this  might  not  necessarily  be 
true  in  the  everyday  life  of  school. 

Take  for  example  the  significant  mis- 
understandings regarding  so-called 
“women’s  issues  in  other  cultures.”  The 
argument  is  often  made  about  the  need  to 
discuss  the  oppression  and  suffering  that 
many  women  endure  in  other  cultures  so 
that  gender  solidarity  can  be  developed. 
Those  who  raise  suspicions  about  such 
concerns  are  often  accused  of  silencing 
the  voices  of  women  who  want  to  show 
their  support  and  help  oppressed  women 
from  other  countries.  The  question,  how- 
ever, is  not  one  of  denying  that  such  issues 
should  be  articulated  and  discussed  but  of 
being  clear  about  what  the  purpose  of  the 
discussion  and  the  objectives  it  might 
.serve  are.  In  discussing  the  oppression  of 
women  in  other  cultures,  is  the  purpose  to 
educate  everyone  about  the  universality  of 
women’s  oppression  or  is  it  a disguised 


attempt  to  suggest  that  women  in  western 
cultures  and  countries  are  liberated  and 
enjoy  full  participation  in  society  while 
their  sisters  in  other  cultures  are  denied 
such  rights  and  privileges?  Views  such  as 
these  further  reinforce  the  old  “colonial” 
attitude  towards  women. 

In  my  years  of  experience  at  the  school 
level,  I find  overwhelming  evidence  that 
this  latter  reasoning  is  the  predominant  one 
among  teachers  and  administrative  staff. 
Moreover,  I strongly  believe  that  the  preva- 
lence of  such  attitudes  goes  a long  way  in 
explaining  why  minority  female  students 
tend,  by  and  large,  to  disengage  themselves 
from  gender-equity  and  feminist  issues. 
For  this  reason,  I believe  that  it  is  very 
important  to  discuss  issues  specific  to  gen- 
der treatment  in  different  cultures  as  long 
as  it  is  understood  that  not  everybody  in 
those  cultures  fits  the  stereotypical  descrip- 
tions and  that  a woman’s  situation  varies 
depending  on  her  social  class,  rural/urban 
setting,  and  many  other  variables.  Still 
more,  such  issues  ought  to  be  discussed  in 
a culturally  sensitive  environment  in  order 
to  draw  minority  students’  interest  to  the 
study  of  gender  equity  issues.  The  follow- 
ing experience  in  working  with  minority 
students  can  help  illustrate  the  connection 
between  racism,  sexism,  and  classism. 

During  the  1995/96  academic  year,  I 
was  asked  to  work  with  a group  of  Somali 
female  students  who  were  experiencing 
what  they  regarded  as  discriminatory 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  fel- 
low students.  At  one  point,  the  conflict 
developed  into  physical  aggression.  The 
conflict  took  its  toll  among  the  Somalis, 
whose  school  attendance  and  academic 
performance  dropped  quite  significantly. 
As  I listened  to  their  stories  and  life  experi- 
ences, I became  convinced  that  equity  work 
in  schools  ought  to  be  more  integrated  than 
is  the  case  now,  especially  as  the  diversity 
of  the  school  population  becomes  greater. 
These  students  felt  that  because  of  their 
socio-economic  status,  race,  culture,  reli- 
gion, and,  last  but  not  least,  their  gender, 
they  were  perceived  by  other  students,  and 
sometimes  by  their  teachers,  as  inherently 
inferior  in  terms  of  a pseudo-hierarchical 
order  with  other  cultural  and  religious 
groups  in  their  school.  Because  of  their  re- 
ligion (Islam)  and  gender,  they  came  to 
believe  that  other  students  thought  of  them 
as  submissive,  obedient,  oppressed,  and 
even  mutilated  individuals  incapable  of 
experiencing  any  sort  of  sexual  pleasure. 
They  were,  however,  adamant  that  they  did 
not  want  any  outsider  to  feel  sorry  for  them 
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because  of  their  status  as  Muslim  Somali 
women. 

They  talked  painfully  about  how  a TV 
program  broadcast  by  the  CBC,  in  1995, 
on  female  genital  mutilation  had  generated 
much  racism  towards  them  in  their  school. 
They  recalled  how  the  day  after  the  CBC 
program,  many  students  in  the  school 
asked  them  whether  it  was  true  that  they 
cannot  have  sexual  pleasure.  Also,  there 
were  others  who  persistently  asked  them 
why  they  could  not  change  or  abandon  a 
culture  that  was  so  obviously  backward 

During  the  1995/96 
academic  year,  I was 
asked  to  work  with  a 
group  of  Somali 
female  students  who 
were  experiencing 
what  they  regarded 
as  discriminatory 
behaviour  on  the  part 
of  teachers  and  fellow 
students. 

when  compared  to  “Canadian  culture.” 
These  Somali  students  were  convinced  that 
the  decontextualized  information  furnished 
by  the  TV  broadcast  had  not  helped  their 
relationships  with  students  and  teachers  at 
all;  in  fact,  most  of  them  believed  it  had 
contributed  to  creating  an  environment  that 
made  it  easier  for  other  students  to  persist 
in  their  harassment.  The  students  were 
extremely  frustrated  and  did  not  know  how 
to  deal  with  the  situation.  While  a majority 
of  them  agreed  that  female  genital  mutila- 
tion was  oppressive  towards  women,  they 
felt  uneasy  about  the  way  in  which  it  was 
presented  on  TV.  They  felt  that  the  broad- 
cast overtly  demeaned  their  culture  and 
background,  paving  the  way  for  further 
public  ridicule. 

Many  teachers,  especially  those  who 
have  been  teaching  for  a number  of  years, 
are  not  aware  that  the  feminism  of  the 
1960s  and  1970s  has  been  rightly  criticized 
for  its  lack  of  sensitivity  to  issues  of  race, 
culture,  and  social  class.  Well-meaning 
teachers,  working  under  the  umbrella  of 
feminist  studies,  continue  to  make  very 
open  and  general  remarks  about  gender 
oppression  in  other  cultures  while  oblivi- 
ous to  the  full  range  of  issues  and  situ- 


ations that  women  experience  in  such  cul- 
tures. These  teachers  seem  to  hold  an 
essentialist  view  of  women.  By  essential- 
ist,  I mean  a viewpoint  in  which  women 
and  their  oppression  are  seen  as  stable, 
homogeneous,  and  undifferentiated.  Yet 
some  of  the  best  recent  writings  on  anti- 
racism and  feminism  are  those  that  help 
educators  to  see  issues  in  a non-essential- 
ist,  unstable,  and  conflicting  way  rather 
than  in  terms  of  static  and  unchanging  situ- 
ations. Given  the  materials  and  resources 
now  available,  it  is  important,  therefore,  to 
help  students  develop  a more  critical 
understanding  of  racism,  sexism,  and  class 
issues  across  cultures,  rather  than  to  simply 
focus  on  specific  cultures  and  label  them 
as  backwards  for  the  oppressive  treatment 
to  which  they  subject  women.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  also  important  to  raise  con- 
sciousness about  specific  practices  towards 
women  in  different  cultures  in  order  to 
eliminate  facile  stereotypes  which,  as  seen 
in  the  experience  described  above,  con- 
tribute to  the  harassment  and  ridicule  expe- 
rienced by  female  minority  students. 

In  short,  it  is,  first,  very  important  to 
discuss  issues  of  oppression  in  other  cul- 
tures as  long  as  they  are  discussed  with 
the  complexity,  coherence,  and  cultural 
sensitivity  necessary  to  avoid  reinforcing 
the  distorted  information  that  students 
receive  nowadays.  Second,  while  much 
can  be  learned  from  the  western  feminist 
movement,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  it 
is  just  one  version  of  feminism  and  cannot 
be  shoved  down  the  throat  of  every  minor- 
ity woman.  The  universality  of  western 
feminism  needs  to  be  challenged;  not 
doing  it  has  the  potential  to  completely 
disengage  minority  students  from  gender 
equity  work. 

Leila  Ahmed  (1992,  p.  244),  a scholar 
in  the  field  of  gender  and  Islam,  has  bril- 
liantly exposed  the  limitations  and  ethno- 
centrism  of  Western  feminism: 

As  the  history  of  Western  women  makes 
clear,  there  is  no  validity  to  the  notion  that 
the  progress  of  women  can  be  achieved 
only  by  abandoning  the  ways  of  an  andro- 
centric culture  in  favour  of  those  of  another 
culture.  It  was  never  argued,  for  instance, 
even  by  the  most  ardent  nineteenth  century 
feminists,  that  European  women  could  lib- 
erate themselves  from  the  oppressiveness 
of  Victorian  dress  only  by  adopting  the 
dress  of  some  other  culture.  Nor  has  it  ever 
been  argued,  whether  in  Mary  Woll- 
stonccraft’s  day,  when  European  women 
had  no  rights,  or  in  our  own  day  and  even 
by  the  most  radical  feminists,  that  because 
male  domination  and  injustice  to  women 


have  existed  throughout  the  West’s  record- 
ed history,  the  only  recourse  for  Western 
women  is  to  abandon  Western  culture  and 
find  themselves  some  other  culture.  The 
idea  seems  absurd,  and  yet  this  is  routinely 
how  the  matter  of  improving  the  status  of 
women  is  posed  with  respect  to  women  in 
Arab  and  other  non-Western  societies. 

In  conclusion,  in  order  to  discuss  gender 
issues  in  a more  comprehensive  and  inte- 
grated context,  I suggest  the  following: 

1.  To  move  away  from  essentialist  per- 
spectives and  give  voice  to  a diversity 
of  approaches  and  strategies  that  can 
be  more  relevant  in  overcoming  gen- 
der oppression  in  a variety  of  cultures. 

2.  To  involve  more  women  from  diverse 
cultures  in  conducting  workshops  on 
gender  equity  issues.  This  will  increase 
minority  students’  awareness  of  femi- 
nism while  it  can  also  prove  useful  in 
dealing  with  specific  forms  of  women’s 
oppression  in  other  cultures,  since  these 
women  may  have  more  knowledge  and 
expertise  in  terms  of  cultural  speci- 
ficity. 

3.  To  provide  more  training  for  teachers 
on  issues  of  race,  gender,  and  class  to 
assist  them  to  create  more  meaningful 
discussion  of  such  issues  in  their  class- 
rooms. 

4.  To  bring  closely  together  anti-racist 
and  gender-equity  practitioners  in  order 
to  deliver  a program  that  is  sensitive  to 
gender  and  race  and  cultural  issues. 
Gender-equity  work  must  take  place  in 
a culturally  sensitive  environment. 

Failure  to  bring  about  greater  training 
and  a more  culturally  sensitive  environ- 
ment within  mainstream  gender-equity 
work  will  in  all  likelihood  contribute  to 
further  disengaging  minority  students 
from  feminism  and  thus  further  debilitat- 
ing the  ranks  of  the  feminist  movement. 
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Succeeding 
Young  Sisters 

A Guide  to  the  Development  of  After-school 
Encouragement  and  Mentoring  Programs 
for  Young  Black  Women 


Young  Black  women  face  the  dual  challenge  of  sex  and  racial 
stereotyping,  both  within  and  outside  the  school  system. 

How  can  they  be  encouraged  to  develop  their  full  potential? 

Who  will  be  their  mentors?  These  are  the  questions 
explored  in  Succeeding  Young  Sisters:  A Guide  to  the 
Development  of  After-school  Encouragement  and  Mentoring 
Programs  for  Young  Black  Women. 

This  publication  takes  you  step-by-step  through  the  process  of 
planning  and  implementing  programs  that  will  empower  young 
Black  women  to  address  the  challenges  they  face  in  school  and  in 
their  daily  lives.  The  guide  is  for  anyone  developing  programs  that 
are  designed  to  enhance  the  school  and  life  experiences,  leadership 
skills,  self-esteem  and  self-image  of  young  Black  women.  It  can 
be  used  by  community  groups,  educators,  parents  and  students. 

A Change  Agent  project  of  the  Ontario  Women’s  Directorate 
and  the  African  Heritage  Educators’  Network,  this  guide 
also  describes  various  resources  that  are  available  to 
young  Black  women  in  Ontario.  For  your  copy  of 
Succeeding  Young  Sisters  (available  in  both 
English  and  French),  mail  or  fax  the  order 
form  below. 


@ Ontario 


□ YES  , please  send  me  a copy  of  Succeeding  Young  Sisters. 

Name: City: 

Organization: Prov.: 


Address: 


Telephone:. 
Fax: 


Postal  Code: 


Mail  or  fax  this  order  form  to:  Ontario  Women’s  Directorate,  2 Carlton  Street,  12th  door,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
M5B  2M9  Telephone:  (416)  314-0250  (collect  calls  accepted),  (416)  314-0292  (voice  mail).  Fax:  (416)  314-0254 
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A PLACE  OF  EQUALITY 


Native 


By  ANN  PINEAULT 

Native  Academic  and  Training  Advisory  Officer 
Niagara  Regional  Native  Centre,  Niagara-on- 
the-Lake,  Ontario 

and  CLAIRE  PATTERSON 

Youth  Worker,  Lake  Port  Secondary 
Lincoln  County  School  Board,  St.  Catharines, 
Ontario 


Support  Circles 
in  Urban  Schools 


To  come  to  an  understanding  of 
what  education  means  to  urban 
Native  populations,  we  must  first 
understand  THEIR  stories  as  they  map 
meaning  buried  deep  within  the  Native 
consciousness.  Attempt  to  put  yourself  in 
the  following  story.  You  are  living  in  a 
land  which  is  the  first  and  only  founda- 
tion of  your  philosophy,  spiritual  beliefs, 
historical  patterns,  cultural  distinction, 
and  ancestral  connections. 

At  the  same  time,  you  never  see  a re- 
flection of  yourself  within  the  philoso- 
phy of  others,  the  educational  system, 
popular  culture,  or  day-to-day  events 
within  the  community.  Stereotyping  re- 
mains entrenched  in  most  societal  situa- 
tions and  you  are  constantly  in  a position 
of  needing  to  defend  your  rights  and 
position.  When  you  are  able  to  visualize 
yourself,  it  is  through  the  interpretation 
of  others  who  have  little  understanding 
of  who  you  are.  You  are  constantly  being 
defined  and  redefined  from  an  outside 
system.  This  dominant  position  is  diffi- 
cult to  assess  without  a measure  of  frus- 
tration from  the  Native  perspective.  The 
education  system  unfortunately  remains 
part  of  this  frustration. 

Niagara  Regional  Native 
Centre 

Education  is  not  a gift;  it  is  a RIGHT  and 
doubly  so  for  Native  populations.  In 
many  cases,  it  still  remains  a formidable 
system  of  indoctrination  not  always  in  the 
best  interests  of  Native  students.  Within 
the  Niagara  Region  school  system,  many 
teachers,  counsellors,  and  youth  workers 
realized  that  Native  students  did  not  have 
the  support  necessary  to  assist  them  with 


their  problems.  The  Native  community 
was  also  aware  of  the  problem.  After  a 
prolonged  dialogue,  some  volunteers 
from  the  Native  community  began  to  go 
to  one  school  to  assist  the  Native  stu- 
dents. Slowly  other  students  came  to  join 
the  Native  Support  Group  and  eventually 
the  Niagara  Regional  Native  Centre  man- 
aged to  find  funding  for  a full-time  coun- 
sellor through  the  Pathways  initiative.  By 
the  time  I [Ann  Pineault]  was  hired  as 
counsellor  last  year,  the  program  had 
expanded  to  five  high  schools. 

I have  shaped  the  existing  program  to 
reflect  my  traditional  teachings.  As  I 
worked  with  the  students,  we  decided  to 
call  our  groups  Native  Support  Circles. 
The  concept  of  the  Circle  is  very  impor- 
tant to  Native  philosophy.  It  is  one,  if  not 
the  most  important,  cultural  difference 
between  Native  and  western  thought  pro- 
cesses. The  concept  of  the  Circle  is  a way 
of  thinking  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  linear  patterns  of  the  western  system.  It 
is  a societal  paradigm,  a philosophy,  an 
ancient  way  of  teaching  which  is  as  cur- 
rent and  relevant  today  as  it  was  genera- 
tions ago.  It  is  our  way  of  walking  our 
path,  our  world  view.  It  is  philosophical, 
conceptual,  symbolic,  tbe  foundation  ot 
reality  and  spirituality. 

The  cultural  beliefs  and  practices 
embodied  in  this  concept  can  only  be 
revealed  through  the  prcx:ess  of  participat- 
ing. Primarily  the  Circle  must  be  above  all 
a .safe  place.  When  one  enters  the  Circle, 
there  is  an  understanding  that  there  is  no 
one  above  or  below,  forward  or  back;  in 
essence  it  is  a place  of  equality.  Evervonc 
has  a voice  in  the  Circle  whether  it  be  a 
child  barely  able  to  speak  or  an  Elder. 
Everyone  h;\s  the  right  and  the  responsibil- 
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ity  to  speak  from  his  or  her  own  place  in 
the  Circle.  Also  one  is  expected  to  listen  to 
each  voice  with  that  same  responsibility. 
In  entering  the  Circle,  one  enters  a com- 
munity with  a responsibility  to  that  com- 
munity. It  is  the  strength  of  each  member 
in  the  Circle  that  makes  the  Circle  strong 
or  weak.  Therefore,  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  individuals  to  find  their  place  in  the  Cir- 
cle and  to  bring  the  best  of  what  they  have 
to  the  group. 

The  Circle  is  the  foundation  for  the 
Medicine  Wheel  teachings  and  in  these 
teachings,  four  colours  represent  all 
Nations  along  with  their  responsibilities 
to  “all  of  Creation.”  (In  my  teachings,  the 
four  colours  are  yellow  — east,  white  — 
north,  red  — south,  and  blue  — west.) 
These  teachings  demonstrate  the  need  for 
an  open  dialogue  among  all  peoples. 
Consequently  my  Circles  are  open  to  all 
Nations.  Students  need  only  present 
themselves  to  be  accepted  into  the  Circle. 
They  must  understand  that  the  process  is 
Native-specific  and  be  accepting  of  that 
process.  In  this  way  they  find  a sharing, 
committed,  culturally  appropriate  process 
which  can  be  enlightening,  confusing, 
intimidating,  or  liberating  to  them. 

The  Circle  is  a place  where  urban 
Native  students  can  explore  any  aspect  of 
their  Native  culture.  We  explore  traditional 
teachings.  Native  music,  drumming,  cook- 
ing, crafts,  films,  video,  art,  literature,  and 
history  from  the  Native  perspective.  We 
discuss  political  structures,  social  justice, 
issues  of  racism,  treaty  rights,  and  current 
political  events,  such  as  Oka,  Ipperwash, 
and  the  American  Indian  Movement.  We 
examine  environmental  concerns  in  rela- 
tion to  the  cultural  and  traditional  teach- 
ings. We  attempt  to  understand  coloniza- 
tion and  the  devastating  effects  it  has  had 
on  the  First  Nations  People,  the  reservation 
system,  the  residential  school  era  and  its 
aftermath,  the  disruption  of  the  Native 
spirit.  We  attempt  to  understand  the  drug 
and  alcohol  patterns  which  have  devastat- 
ed the  Native  populations. 

We  also  look  at  the  contributions  that 
the  Native  populations  have  made  in 
past,  recent,  and  present  history.  We  look 
to  the  future  and  attempt  to  find  out  what 
individuals  need  to  become  fully  func- 
tioning members  of  their  Circle  and  what 
their  place  will  be  in  the  future.  We  do 
academic  counselling,  personal  coun- 
selling, and  outreach  to  other  students. 
We  make  links  with  community  agencies 
and  form  a referral  base  for  students  in 
primary  classes.  We  organize  work- 


shops, conferences,  trips  to  First  Nations 
Territories,  day  trips  to  universities  and 
colleges  to  attend  Native-specific  events, 
and  we  bring  Elders  to  the  students. 

Finding  the  Balance 

Unfortunately,  at  this  time  the  Native 
Circle  remains  outside  the  curriculum- 
based  teaching  credit  system.  It  is  con- 
sidered extra-curricular.  The  students 
come  to  Circle  one  period  a week  and 
are  very  grateful  for  the  time  they  can 
spend  there.  We  started  this  Circle  at  one 
school  with  very  few  students.  Now  we 
have  five  schools  with  approximately 
125  students  coming  to  the  Circle. 

As  an  individual  attempting  to  engage 
critically  with  the  educational  system,  I 

In  entering  the 
Circle,  one  enters  a 
community  with  a 
responsibility  to 
that  community. 

It  is  the  strength  of 
each  member  in  the 
Circle  that  makes 
the  Circle  strong 
or  weak  ...  it  is  the 
responsibility  of 
individuals  to  find 
their  place  in  the 
Circle  and  to  bring 
the  best  of  what  they 
have  to  the  group.  99 

have  found  it  imperative  to  reflect  on  my 
personal  position.  I must  search  to  find  a 
balance  between  my  own  code  of  ethics 
and  issues  which  are  relevant  to  my  po- 
sition as  the  Native  Academic  and  Train- 
ing Advisory  Officer  at  the  Niagara 
Regional  Native  Centre.  I don’t  want  to 
misrepresent  the  educational  system  due 
to  lack  of  clarity  about  a process  in  which 
I am  not  totally  engaged.  The  solution  has 
been  forming  a partnership  with  a youth 
worker,  Claire  Patterson,  of  the  Lincoln 
County  Board,  whose  career  focus  is 
within  the  educational  system.  We  have 
worked  together  for  the  past  year.  She  is 


my  guide,  my  mentor,  and  my  liaison 
with  the  educational  system.  Claire  also 
has  a high  stake  in  the  content  of  this  cri- 
tique as  she  is  of  Algonquin  heritage. 

Together  we  have  spent  many  hours 
discussing  some  of  the  current  problems 
associated  with  the  First  Nations  students 
within  the  Circles  and  the  education  sys- 
tem in  general.  We  have  anguished  over 
the  pain  caused  by  cultural  differences.  We 
have  discussed  these  issues  with  Elders 
and  searched  for  solutions.  We  have  sat  in 
many  ceremonies  and  asked  for  enlighten- 
ment. We  have  conducted  Healing  Circles 
for  those  in  need.  In  the  final  analysis, 
there  are  still  many,  many  injustices  and 
problems  which  need  to  be  addressed. 
Here  are  a few  of  our  observations. 

We  have  noted  that  a different  set  of 
problems  occurs  for  visibly  Native  stu- 
dents as  for  non-visible,  self-identified 
Native  students.  The  visibly  Native  stu- 
dent must  debunk  old  myths  and  deal 
with  the  automatic  labels  which  remain 
entrenched  within  the  system.  The  non- 
visible,  self-identified  student  never 
seems  to  fit  in  anywhere. 

The  reasons  why  some  students  identi- 
fy as  Native  and  others  will  not  are  based 
in  the  environment  and  the  availability  of 
staff  who  are  open  and  non-judgmental.  I 
have  been  repeatedly  asked  why  certain 
students  are  within  my  Circles.  Staff  will 
often  claim  that  a student  is  not  Native 
and  when  I ask,  “How  do  you  know?”, 
they  say  that  the  student  does  not  look 
Native  or  that  the  student  has  never  self- 
identified  as  Aboriginal.  When  I ask  what 
does  a Native  student  look  like  or  why  has 
the  student  never  self-identified,  I am 
often  looked  at  with  mistrust.  When  I 
explain  that  the  student  needs  a safe  envi- 
ronment in  order  to  self-identify,  the  staff 
member  often  remains  bewildered  that  the 
student  has  not  found  a safe  environment 
within  the  school  system.  Others  under- 
stand and  agree  that  for  some  students  the 
process  can  be  as  scary  or  painful  as  that 
of  a young  homosexual  student  coming 
out  for  the  first  time. 

One  problem  which  we  have  encoun- 
tered several  times  this  year  has  been  the 
judgment  placed  on  Native  teachings  by 
other  teachers.  I have  had  teachers  and 
support  staff  tell  me  that  the  only  reason 
that  some  students  come  to  the  Circles  is 
to  get  out  of  their  regular  classes.  That 
may  be  so,  but  what  of  the  teaching  which 
occurs  in  my  Circle?  Does  it  mean  that 
my  teaching  is  less  valued  than  what  is 
going  on  in  their  classrooms?  Are  issues 
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of  cultural  identity,  cultural  philosophy, 
history,  politics,  treaty  rights,  popular  cul- 
ture, and  cultural  equity  simply  to  be  con- 
sidered outside  of  regular  class  content? 

The  Native  Support  Circles  in  which  I 
teach  are  supported  fully  by  the  adminis- 
tration. At  the  same  time,  some  individual 
teachers  are  not  supportive  and  problems 

Native  students  face 
a set  of  problems 
which  remain  outside 
the  forms  of  inequality 
normally  considered 
in  a gender  critique. 
“Equity”  in  the  current 
understanding  of  the 
word  must  connote 
justice,  fairness, 
impartiality,  even- 
handedness,  equal 
treatment,  legitimacy, 
lawfulness, 
righteousness.  ?? 

have  arisen  where  students  have  lost  marks 
at  the  class  level  although  their  school 
attendance  is  intact.  Or  a student  will  be 
reprimanded  for  leaving  the  classroom  to 
come  to  the  Circle  because  their  marks  are 
too  low  or  they  have  missed  a class  for 
other  reasons.  Yet  the  same  teacher  with 
the  same  class  will  allow  and  encourage  all 
the  students  to  attend  a sporting  event  or  a 
two-game  outing  without  harassment  in 
the  name  of  School  Spirit. 

Issues  surrounding  the  use  of  the 
medicines  also  create  confusion.  The 
administration  at  the  schools  where  I work 
completely  supports  the  use  of  sweetgrass, 
sage,  and  so  on,  yet  there  are  constant  com- 
plaints about  their  use.  One  of  the  most 
common  is  that  the  staff  are  allergic  to  the 
smell.  The  Circle  is  often  relegated  to  areas 
such  as  a science  lab  where  the  atmosphere 
is  harsh  and  clinical,  certainly  not  con- 
ducive to  exploring  a higher  order. 

Claire  and  I have  also  discussed  issues 
of  gender  and  equity  and  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  gender  inequalities 
which  are  present  for  Native  students  are 
the  same  ones  that  are  present  for  other 


students.  Where  the  additional  problem 
lies  is  that  Native  students  face  a set  of 
problems  which  remain  outside  the  forms 
of  inequality  normally  considered  in  a gen- 
der critique.  “Equity”  in  the  current  under- 
standing of  the  word  must  connote  justice, 
fairness,  impartiality,  even-handedness, 
equal  treatment,  legitimacy,  lawfulness, 
righteousness.  In  many  cases  students  as 
well  as  educators  do  not  understand  the 
cultural  implications  of  these  ideas  of  equi- 
ty and  are  not  aware  of  the  injustices  that 
occur  for  the  Native  students. 

For  instance,  we  have  noticed  that  male 
Native  students  get  less  support  than  non- 
Native  male  students  to  stay  in  school. 
School  staff  can  generally  recognize  those 
behaviours  that  suggest  a student  is  at  risk 
of  dropping  out  of  school.  Yet,  when  the 
students  displaying  this  behaviour  are 
male  Native  students,  the  teachers  are  not 
likely  to  intervene.  This  may  be  due  to  a 
fear  of  offending,  compounded  by  igno- 
rance of  the  cultural  differences  which 
lead  to  the  behaviour.  We  have  also 
noticed  that  female  staff  are  less  likely 
than  male  staff  to  work  with  Native  males. 
On  the  other  hand.  Native  female  students 
are  often  encouraged  to  try  to  solve  their 
problems  if  they  have  shown  any  kind  of 
potential,  as  the  staff  are  less  fearful  of 
retaliation.  The  effort  to  save  the  “at  risk 
female”  (at  risk  of  dropping  out  of  school 
or  becoming  pregnant)  seems  to  be  the 
most  successful  when  female  staff  are 
working  with  female  students. 

Changing  the  Curriculum 

The  spiritual  aspects  of  teachings  remain 
at  the  core  of  Native  consciousness  and 
the  absence  of  any  reflection  of  that  in  the 
curriculum  is  a large  factor  in  Native  stu- 
dents’ lack  of  identity  and  low  self-esteem. 
It  is  significant  that  as  little  as  25  percent 
of  Natives  15  years  of  age  and  over  have  a 
high  school  education  (less  than  half  the 
rate  for  the  general  public).  Therefore,  the 
frequent  claim  that  “there  are  no  problems 
here”  must  be  challenged. 

It  is  still  common  practice  to  blame 
Native  populations  for  their  socio- 
economic conditions.  This  process  of 
denial  is  a powerful  tool  which  the  domi- 
nant system  employs  to  maintain  their 
“power-over”  structures  and  becomes  a 
protection  agent  for  masking  the  fact  that 
racism  is  institutionalized  in  government 
assimilation  policies  and  paternalism,  and 
through  the  continual  confiscation  of 
Native  lands  and  resources.  The  refusal  to 


address  these  conditions,  which  in  reality 
is  fuelled  by  greed  and  arrogance,  forces 
more  and  more  Native  people  to  live  away 
from  their  lands  and  increases  the  urban 
Native  populations.  The  question  which 
we  all  must  ask  ourselves  is  whether  the 
education  system  wishes  to  remain  a dom- 
inant player  in  this  institutional  abuse. 

As  educators,  we  have  a responsibility 
to  constantly  question  why  Native  culture, 
rather  than  the  institutionalized  policies  of 
colonization,  assimilation,  and  racism,  is 
blamed  for  whatever  happens  to  Native 
peoples.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  examine 
carefully  the  content  and  process  by 
which  we  deliver  the  curriculum.  For 
example,  some  things  to  watch  out  for: 

► Does  the  curriculum  fail  to  represent  the 
ways  Native  peoples  are  distinct  from 
other  minorities,  both  culturally  and  legal- 
ly? 

► Are  Native  peoples  only  spoken  about  in 
past  terms? 

► Does  the  material  focus  only  on  Native 
problems,  without  mentioning  the  contri- 
butions of  the  First  Nations  and  what  non- 
Natives  can  learn  from  them? 

► As  a teacher,  are  you  placing  the  burden 
of  elaborating  an  inadequate  curriculum 
on  Native  students? 

► Do  you  expect  the  Native  students  in  your 
class  to  validate  your  teaching? 

► Are  you  using  one  Native  student  as  a 
token  representative  for  all  Nations? 

When  educators  read  this  list,  many 
will  immediately  say,  “I  would  never  do 
that,”  but  this  list  was  compiled  from  com- 
plaints we  heard  over  and  over  again  this 
past  year.  Our  advice  is  to  examine  your 
position  from  the  perspective  of  Native 
students  when  preparing  your  lesson 
plans.  One  way  is  to  imagine  that  your  stu- 
dents are  the  Chiefs  of  Ontario  or  a gather- 
ing of  Elders  or  the  parents  of  the  children 
themselves.  If  you  would  feel  comfortable 
in  your  delivery  to  that  audience  then  you 
have  certainly  done  your  homework. 

As  a final  statement,  we  would  like  to 
acknowledge  the  team  from  the  five 
schools  in  the  Niagara  Region  that  works 
tirelessly  to  bring  these  issues  to  the  fore- 
front. Unfortunately,  government  funding 
for  this  program  has  not  been  renewed. 
Anger  is  no  stranger  to  “Indian  County.” 
but  to  see  such  a valued  program  ending 
is  perhaps,  for  me,  beyond  belief  We  say 
Chi  Meegwich  (Thank  You)  to  those  who 
work  so  hard  to  bring  our  vision  to  all  the 
students. 
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BRINGING  GENDER  EQUITY  INTO  THE  CLASSROOM 


Changing  Women  or 
Changing  Mathematics? 

A Mathematician’s  Story 


By  PAT  ROGERS 


Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Education 
York  University 

I grew  up  in  Northern  Ireland  where,  at 
the  age  of  eight  and  after  only  one 
year  of  formal  schooling,  my  teacher 
told  my  parents,  “Your  daughter  is  going 
to  be  a mathematician.”  Later  we  moved 
to  Wales,  where  I attended  a girls-only 
secondary  school  and  my  interest  in 
mathematics  was  nurtured  by  two  won- 
derful women  teachers.  It  wasn’t  until 
my  final  years  of  high  school  that  I dis- 
covered that  girls  were  not  supposed  to 
be  good  at  mathematics.  Looking  back 
now,  it’s  strange  that  this  had  not 
occurred  to  me  earlier.  None  of  the  theo- 
rems in  my  textbooks  were  named  after 
women.  The  language  of  instruction  was 
unselfconsciously  male;  the  applications 
and  examples  dealt  with  male  experi- 
ence. No  wonder  that,  when  I developed 
the  habit  of  personifying  mathematical 
objects,  I referred  to  them  exclusively  as 
“him”  or  “he.”  I was  not  surprised  when 
a book  prize  I received  for  excellence  in 
mathematics  was  entitled  Men  of  Mathe- 
matics (Bell,  1937).  After  all,  if  I had  not 
succeeded  in  persuading  my  best  friend 
to  specialize  in  mathematics,  I would 
have  had  to  take  classes  at  the  boys’ 
school.  In  school,  I learned  that  women 
had  not  been  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  mathematics  and  were  unlikely 
to  be  essential  to  its  future  development. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  then  that  I might 
one  day  produce  mathematics  for  others 
to  study. 


Exclusion 

Many  students,  male  as  well  as  female, 
are  turned  away  from  mathematics 
because  it  does  not  speak  to  their  experi- 
ence or  invite  them  to  belong.  In  an 
important  book,  entitled  Women’s  Ways 
of  Knowing,  Belenky  et  al.  (1986) 
describe  a model  of  knowing,  the  first 
stage  of  which,  called  silence,  describes 
the  feelings  of  exclusion,  feelings  that 
“this  is  not  about  me,”  experienced  by 
many  women  in  academia.  It  is  a feeling  I 
have  revisited  throughout  my  career.  A 
common  response  to  silence  is  avoidance. 
But  labelling  women’s  absence  in  mathe- 
matics as  avoidance  fails  to  recognize 
that  it  is  the  discipline  (in  both  senses)  of 
mathematics  itself  which  turns  women 
away.  Women  may  indeed  choose  to 
avoid  mathematics,  but  the  term  “math 
avoidance”  does  not  connote  a deliberate 
choice  nor  does  it  validate  the  reasons  for 
making  that  choice.  Despite  my  feeling 
that  I did  not  belong,  my  teachers’  sup- 
port and  the  need  I had  at  that  stage  in  my 
life  for  the  safety  and  certainty  that  math- 
ematics seemed  to  offer  enabled  me  to 
choose  not  to  avoid  mathematics. 


Exceptions 

I was  held  up  as  an  exception,  as  someone 
to  admire,  known  throughout  my  school  as 
the  girl  who  was  going  to  Oxford  to  read 
mathematics.  I learned  to  be  proud  of 
being  good  at  something  that  most  women 
avoided.  Yet  privately,  I also  experienced 
the  nagging  feeling  that  perhaps  I wasn’t  a 
real  women.  My  self-image  during  this 
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period  of  my  life  was  that  of  a long  bean- 
pole with  a large  pulsating  sphere  on  the 
top.  My  internal  struggle  between  the  life 
of  a woman  and  the  life  of  the  mind  made 
it  difficult  for  me  to  embrace  the  intellec- 
tual life  I enjoyed  and  retain  an  integrated 
sense  of  myself  at  the  same  time. 

Although  these  feelings  are  familiar  to 
women  in  any  discipline,  women  in  tradi- 
tionally male  fields  are  also  assigned  a 
“loner”  status,  a status  which  can  make 
them  vulnerable  to  every  setback  and  cause 
them  to  believe  that  they  should  be  able  to 
make  it  on  their  own  by  virtue  of  sheer 
hard  work.  If  they  don’t  make  it  in  this 
male  world,  they  view  their  failure  as  per- 
sonal rather  than  having  to  do  with  the  way 
the  mathematics  culture  is  organized.  In 
contrast,  those  who  do  make  it  may  begin 
to  fear  they  will  not  be  seen  as  female  any- 
more (see  also  Caplan,  1993). 

In  high  school,  I had  the  good  fortune 
of  small  classes  and  teachers  who  respect- 
ed my  need  to  “figure  things  out  for 

If  they  don’t  make 
it  in  this  male  world, 
they  view  their  failure 
as  personal  rather  than 
having  to  do  with  the 
way  the  mathematics 
culture  is  organized. 

In  contrast,  those  who 
do  make  it  may  begin 
to  fear  they  will  not 
be  seen  as  female 
anymore. 

myself.”  And  despite  the  disconnection  I 
was  experiencing  between  my  mind  and 
my  body,  I was  connected  to  mathematics 
and  connected  to  my  teachers.  However, 
my  experience  at  university  was  com- 
pletely different  and  very  alienating.  I 
began  to  see  the  professor  as  the  distant, 
remote  expert  and  mathematics  as  some- 
thing distant  and  imposed.  We  were  rarely 
given  the  opportunity  to  play  with  mathe- 
matical ideas  or  to  construct  our  own 
meanings  (except  on  our  own  at  home). 
Instead,  through  the  medium  of  the  pol- 
ished lecture  (or  textbook),  mathematics 


came  to  me  finished,  absolute,  and  pre- 
digested — received.  Surprisingly,  I did 
persist,  eventually  completing  my  doctor- 
ate in  mathematics.  All  the  time,  however, 
I experienced  the  silence  of  not  belonging 
and  deep  doubts  about  my  abilities,  feel- 
ings which  intensified  at  successive  levels 
of  my  progress  through  the  system. 

Winners  and  Losers 

An  important  legacy  of  feminist  research  is 
the  revaluing  of  the  personal  and  the  pro- 
motion of  research  and  teaching  methodol- 
ogy that  seeks  to  make  experience  central 
to  the  development  of  knowledge.  In  this 
article,  I tell  my  own  story  to  illustrate  the 
journey  educators  have  undertaken  to 
increase  the  participation  of  women  in 
mathematics.  (For  a more  complete  sur- 
vey, see  Rogers  and  Kaiser,  1995.)  It  will 
be  helpful  to  connect  these  personal  expe- 
riences to  a model  of  curriculum  change, 
developed  by  Peggy  McIntosh  (1983), 
which  describes  the  patterns  of  realization 
or  frames  of  mind  which  occur  as  individ- 
ual scholars  re-examine  the  assumptions 
and  grounding  of  their  discipline  and 
enlarge  their  understanding  of  the  field  to 
evolve  a more  inclusive  curriculum. 

The  experiences  and  feelings  I have  just 
described  are  typical  of  the  first  two  phases 
of  Peggy  McIntosh’s  model.  In  the  first 
phase,  “womenless  mathematics,”  there 
was  no  awareness  of  the  absence  of 
women  in  mathematics;  it  simply  was  not 
an  issue.  In  North  America  in  the  1970s,  as 
awareness  of  women’s  low  participation  in 
mathematics  grew,  scholars  began  to 
investigate  the  lives  and  works  of  the 
exceptional  women  throughout  history 
who  had  been  successful  in  mathematics. 
(See,  for  example,  Lynn  Osen’s  1974  reply 
to  E.  T.  Bell,  Women  of  Mathematics.)  The 
history  of  notable  women,  such  as  Hypatia, 
Sonya  Kovalevskya,  and  Emmy  Noether, 
was  injected  into  our  experience  through 
special  courses  on  women  in  mathematics 
and  special  sessions  at  mathematics  meet- 
ings. But,  the  problem  with  this  “famous 
few”  approach  is  that  it  only  serves  to  con- 
firm the  impression  that  most  women  do 
nothing  of  any  value  in  mathematics.  It 
teaches  that  women  mathematicians  are 
exceptions  and,  although  this  challenges 
the  all-male  face  of  success  in  mathemat- 
ics, it  presents  no  challenge  whatsoever  to 
the  terms  of  success.  Except  for  a few 
token  women,  mathematics  remains  what 
(white)  men  do. 

Another  problem  with  this  “exception- 


al women  in  mathematics”  phase  is  that  it 
focusses  on  individual  success,  on  “win- 
ners and  losers,”  and  thus  devalues  and 
discourages  those  who  prefer  collabora- 
tive approaches.  The  work  of  Gilligan 
(1982)  and  Belenky  et  al.  (1986)  suggests 
that  many  women  favour  more  connected 
approaches  to  learning  in  which  students 
are  encouraged  to  build  on  their  own 
experiences  with  mathematics.  Learning 
in  this  mode  explores  through  actions  and 
discussion.  Understanding  is  derived  from 
shared  experiences,  not  from  power  and 

I never  heard  one 
“role  model”  be 
open,  and  hence 
honest,  about  the  fact 
that  despite  having 
the  same 
qualifications  as 
men,  she  stills 
suffered  significant 
disadvantages.... 

coercion.  Yet  in  the  traditional  mathemat- 
ics classroom,  group  work  is  not  encour- 
aged and  mathematics  is  presented  as  the 
property  of  experts.  Such  an  approach 
promotes  a received  view  of  knowledge 
(Belenky  et  al.,  1986),  in  which  students 
are  expected  to  learn  by  listening,  practis- 
ing, and  imitating.  In  this  way,  students 
come  to  depend  on  external  sources  to 
hand  them  the  “truth”  and  develop  no 
sense  of  personal  agency. 

Changing  Women 

Research  over  the  past  three  decades  has 
shown  that  women’s  relative  absence  in 
mathematics  has  nothing  to  do  with  biok> 
gy  but  with  complex  interactions  among 
social  and  cultural  factors,  societal  expec- 
tations, personal  belief  systems,  and  confi- 
dence levels.  Intervention  to  alter  the 
impact  of  these  interactions  has  proved 
successful,  at  least  in  the  short  tenii,  but 
typically  it  has  sought  to  remedy  per- 
ceived “deficits”  in  women’s  attitudes 
and/or  aptitudes  in  mathematics  by  means 
of  “special  programs”  and  “experimental 
treatments.”  In  the  third  phase  of  refonn. 
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“women  as  a problem,”  special  interven- 
tion programs,  aimed  primarily  at  high- 
school  girls,  were  developed  to  address 
these  findings,  the  most  popular  approach- 
es based  on  changing  either  girls’  attitudes 
or  their  career  aspirations.  A problem  with 
this  perspective,  however,  is  that  its  pro- 
ponents, in  taking  for  granted  that  every 
person’s  life  must  include  mathematics, 
imagine  that  those  who  do  not  embrace 
mathematics  must  be  deprived  — they 
must  be  victims  of  faulty  thinking  or  have 
a “problem”  that  must  be  fixed.  This 
approach  sees  people  who  reject  mathe- 
matics as  victims,  deficit  individuals,  who 
need  remediation  and  help. 

Math  Anxiety 

One  such  approach  focussed  on  women’s 
“math  anxiety,”  a phenomenon  invented 
by  Sheila  Tobias  (Tobias,  1978,  1994)  to 
describe  a psychological  fear  or  phobia 
associated  with  engaging  in  mathematics. 
Tobias’s  work  gave  rise  to  a number  of 
special  mathematics  courses,  treatments, 
and  special  programs,  all  using  essential- 
ly clinical  methods  to  “cure”  students  of 
this  supposedly  debilitating  affliction. 
Nonetheless,  while  the  concept  of  math 
anxiety  lacks  a critical  foundation,  it  did 
inspire  action  in  an  area  which  until  then 
had  received  almost  no  attention. 

A course  I developed  during  this  phase 
for  pre-service  elementary  teachers 
promised  to  help  them  overcome  their 
math  anxiety  so  that  they  would  not  pass 
on  these  attitudes  to  the  children  they 
would  eventually  teach.  The  course  quick- 
ly became  popular  because  it  did  provide  a 
safe  place  for  students  to  admit  their  fears 
and  gave  them  the  space  to  experience  a 
more  positive  relationship  with  mathemat- 
ics. The  focus  of  the  course,  however,  was 
on  cure  and  content  coverage.  Despite  the 
positive  nature  of  the  experience  for  many 
students,  I feel,  in  retrospect,  that  in  plac- 
ing the  blame  for  avoiding  mathematics 
firmly  on  the  shoulders  of  the  women 
themselves,  I may  have  opened  the  door  to 
powerful  feelings  of  guilt  and  shame  for 
those  women  for  whom  the  course  was  not 
helpful. 

Role  Models 

In  North  America  since  the  early  1980s, 
and  in  other  English-speaking  western 
countries  such  as  Britain  and  Australia, 
intervention  to  achieve  gender  reform  of 
mathematics  has  been  dominated  by 


career  conferences  for  high-school  girls. 
With  themes  such  as  “Expanding  Your 
Horizons,”  “Opening  Doors  for  Tomor- 
row,” the  explicit  purpose  of  these  confer- 
ences was  to  increase  girls’  involvement 
in  mathematics  by  making  them  more 
aware  of  the  need  to  keep  their  career 
options  open  in  order  to  compete  success- 
fully in  an  increasingly  technologically 
driven  world.  A secondary  aim  was  to 
win  the  support  and  influence  of  girls’ 
teachers  and  parents.  Most  conferences 
engaged  the  services  of  female  role  mod- 
els to  provide  examples  of  successful 
women  in  traditionally  male  fields.  Many 
also  provided  exemplary  workshop  expe- 
riences with  mathematics  in  the  hope  this 
would  convince  girls  that  mathematics 
was  interesting  and  that  success  in  mathe- 
matics was  within  their  reach. 

Working  Within  the  System 

Interventions  such  as  those  described 
above  definitely  increased  awareness  and 
achieved  a measure  of  success  in  achiev- 
ing their  goals,  at  least  in  the  short  term. 
However,  as  mentioned  earlier,  none  of 
these  approaches  allowed  the  possibility 
that  some  women  made  conscious  choices 
to  avoid  a discipline  that  is  in  itself  alien- 
ating (Rogers,  1985).  Instead,  it  was  the 
learners  and  not  the  mathematics  that  was 
questioned.  By  locating  the  problem  with- 
in the  women,  we  attempted  to  mould 
them  to  fit  a system  that  was  left  unchal- 
lenged. While  our  focus  was  on  important 
issues,  such  as  sexism  and  oppression,  our 
emphasis  was  on  disempowerment  (why 
women  can’t  do  mathematics,  why  they 
avoid  it)  rather  than  on  teaching  women 
the  skills  to  challenge  the  discipline  and 
change  mathematics.  Such  programs  also 
offered  women  the  promise  that  by 
obtaining  the  same  educational  advan- 
tages as  males,  they  would  necessarily 
have  the  same  opportunities  in  the  labour 
force.  I never  heard  one  “role  model”  be 
open,  and  hence  honest,  about  the  fact 
that  despite  having  the  same  qualifica- 
tions as  men,  she  stills  suffered  significant 
disadvantages  such  as,  to  name  but  a few, 
limited  accessibility  to  well-paid  Jobs, 
lower  pay  for  the  same  work,  and  fewer 
opportunities  for  advancement. 

Changing  Mathematics 

The  deficit  approaches  described  in  the  pre- 
vious section  all  stem  from  the  belief  that  it 
is  women  who  need  to  change  and  not 


mathematics.  Moving  away  from  this  view, 
into  the  fourth  phase  of  the  McIntosh 
model,  requires  radical  rethinking.  Work  in 
this  phase  seeks  to  uncover  privilege  and  to 
redistribute  power  by  making  women’s 
experience  and  women’s  interests  central  to 
the  development  of  mathematics.  Coopera- 
tion is  emphasized  over  winning  and  los- 
ing, difference  and  multiplicity  over  “the 
right  way.”  Fundamentally,  the  “blame”  is 
shifted  away  from  women  by  seeking  to 
change  the  system,  not  the  women. 

Transforming  My  Own  Teaching 

As  an  example  of  what  I mean,  the 
course  I described  before  now  takes  as  its 
starting  point  a critical  stance  on  the  stu- 
dents’ self-confessed  fears.  Early  valida- 
tion and  unmasking  of  the  root  of  these 
misgivings  gives  students  the  space  to 
examine  their  feelings  around  mathemat- 
ics and  uncover  the  systemic  nature  of  the 
underlying  causes,  thereby  shifting  the 
blame  away  from  themselves.  Using  a 
variety  of  exercises,  journal  writings,  and 
discussion  questions,  students  reflect  on 
their  prior  experiences  and  come  to 
respect  their  avoidance  of  mathematics  as 
a sensible  human  reaction  to  an  uncom- 
fortable and  sometimes  abusive  situation. 
Helping  students  to  acknowledge  what 
they  know  about  themselves  in  relation  to 
mathematics  is  an  essential  first  step  in 
releasing  them  from  any  resistance  to 
engaging  in  mathematics. 

The  aim  of  my  teaching  is  to  give  stu- 
dents room  to  explore  their  relationship 
with  mathematics  precisely  by  engaging 
them  in  a deep  way  in  the  process  of 
doing  mathematics.  (I  call  this  connecting 
mathematics  to  the  student’s  soul.)  It  is 
not  what  they  do  that  matters,  but  how 
they  do  it.  The  content  is  not  the  issue. 
My  job  is  to  create  experiences,  often 
open-ended  investigations,  to  structure 
the  learning  experience  and  guide  the  stu- 
dents’ explorations.  This  requires  real 
problems  — not  artificial  real-world 
applications  but  problems  that  engage  the 
students’  imaginations  and  which  they 
develop  the  need  to  resolve.  This  requires 
great  sensitivity,  for  students  who  have 
been  made  to  feel  insecure  about  their 
abilities  and  have  negative  associations 
with  the  subject  have  learned  their  lesson 
well  and  are  very  dualistic  in  their 
beliefs.  They  expect  right  answers  and 
they  expect  to  learn  them  from  the  teach- 
er by  listening.  They  believe  that  learning 
is  practising  and  performing,  whereas  I 
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hope  to  teach  them  that  learning  is 
exploring.  Although  learning  by  imitation 
has  not  worked  for  them  in  the  past,  it  is 
nonetheless  the  approach  with  which  they 
are  comfortable.  Indeed  they  often  pres- 
sure me  to  treat  them  in  the  very  ways 
that  produced  their  alienation  in  the  first 
place.  Classroom  mathematics  character- 
istically does  not  assist  students  in  pro- 
gressing beyond  this  very  early  stage  of 
cognitive  awareness,  rather  it  seems  to 
entrench  it.  Providing  challenge  within  a 
supportive  environment  is  crucial  to  pre- 
venting students  from  becoming  overly 

The  aim  of  my 
teaching  is  to  give 
students  room  to 
explore  their 
relationship  with 
mathematics 
precisely  by 
engaging  them  in 
a deep  way  in  the 
process  of  doing 
mathematics. 

frustrated  by  not  being  provided  with  the 
learning  they  expect. 

One  strategy  I use  in  the  early  stages 
on  the  course  is  to  solve  a lengthy  inves- 
tigation with  the  class  as  a whole  group. 
Through  this  means,  I model  strategies 
for  getting  started  on  an  exploration, 
showing  them  how  I react  when  I get 
stuck,  making  explicit  for  them  the  prob- 
lem-solving processes  we  use  as  prob- 
lems arise  during  our  work  together,  and 
highlighting  critical  stages  in  the  process 
when  they  occur.  In  this  way,  they  meet 
problem  solving  as  an  authentic  part  of 
doing  mathematics,  rather  than,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  a discrete,  orderly  topic, 
falsely  conveying  the  notion  that  all 
mathematical  problems  submit  to  simple 
algorithmic  techniques  and  methods  of 
solution  that  can  routinely  be  learned.  In 
this  way  I put  myself  on  the  line  as  a 
learner,  but  I am  doing  so  as  an  experi- 
enced mathematician  who  can  also  make 
explicit  the  nature  of  the  processes  of 
mathematical  investigation. 


After  this,  the  students  work  in  small 
groups  on  investigations,  initially  chosen 
by  me.  During  this  period,  they  develop 
their  abilities  to  listen  to  each  other,  to  use 
the  vocabulary  of  mathematics,  and  to 
develop  some  experience  in  talking  math- 
ematics. Throughout  I encourage  risk  tak- 
ing, putting  students  in  situations  they 
might  experience  as  teachers,  where,  for 
example,  they  have  to  explain  or  con- 
vince, or  where  they  are  confronted  with  a 
student  who  has  used  an  unexpected 
approach  to  solving  a problem,  one  which 
they  do  not  understand  immediately. 
Eventually  students  begin  to  pose  their 
own  questions  and  devise  their  own  inves- 
tigations for  teaching  curriculum  topics. 

Modelling  and  explicit  reflection  on 
process  have  become  central  features  of  all 
of  my  teaching  now.  Collaborative  group 
work,  student  presentations,  concrete 
materials,  active  listening  and  questioning 
skills,  encouragement  of  multiple  perspec- 
tives and  solutions  are  important  ingredi- 
ents of  the  mathematics  teaching/learning 
environment  at  any  level.  But  at  no  level  is 
it  more  important  than  the  university  or 
college  classroom  where  future  teachers 
are  encultured  into  mathematics.  If  we 
wish  teachers  to  employ  connected 
(Belenky  et  al.,  1986)  teaching  methods, 
they  must  first  experience  them  for  them- 
selves and  have  opportunities  to  practise 
them.  It  is  therefore  important  to  use  a 
style  of  teaching  that  is  true  to  the  nature 
of  mathematical  inquiry,  and  this  demands 
a radical  departure  from  the  traditional  lec- 
ture methods  normally  employed  in  the 
postsecondary  classroom. 

Mathematics  Reconstructed 

It  is  possible  that  many  of  the  problems 
with  mathematics  education  stem  from 
the  nature  of  the  shame  mathematics  pro- 
vokes. There  is  no  public  shame  attached 
to  lack  of  ability  in  mathematics.  And 
after  all  if  we  accept  that  mathematics  is  a 
difficult  discipline  reserved  only  for  the 
very  best  (and  you  won’t  have  to  scratch 
very  far  among  any  group  of  mathemati- 
cians to  find  this  view  lurking),  why 
should  most  people  admit  to  any  shame  in 
being  incompetent  at  it?  But  we  send 
mixed  messages.  For  we  also  tell  students 
that  all  people  would  be  better  if  they 
knew  some  mathematics  and  so  they 
should  all  aspire  to  be  good  at  it.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  instead  of  public  shame, 
most  people  experience  deep  private 
shame.  At  whatever  level,  and  to  whatev- 


er degree  of  rigour  we  wish  to  pursue  the 
teaching  of  mathematics,  students  need  to 
be  immersed  in  process,  not  covered  in 
content.  To  achieve  such  a radical  goal, 
we  will  need  to  work  on  all  levels,  from 
elementary  to  graduate  school,  and  on 
many  sites,  from  the  individual  classroom 
to  the  poliey-making  committee.  And  our 
approach  must  be  integrated  into  the 
mainstream,  normal  life  of  our  profession, 
not  “added  on”  or  “segregated  out”  into 
special  workshops  or  one-day  events. 

In  the  fifth  phase  of  the  McIntosh 
model,  “mathematics  reconstructed,”  co- 
operation and  competitiveness  will  be  in 
balance  and  mathematics  will  be  what 
people  do.  Necessarily  it  will  involve  a 
fundamental  shift  in  what  we  value  in 
mathematics,  in  how  we  teach  it,  in  how 
we  allow  mathematics  to  be  used,  and  in 
the  relationship  of  mathematics  to  the 
world  around  us.  Can  we  imagine  a math- 
ematics not  dominated  by  authorities?  A 
mathematics  not  characterized  by  shame? 
In  moving  towards  this  phase,  we  must 
ask  the  unthinkable  questions.  Dare  we 
question  monocultural  assumptions  about 
mathematics  and  mathematics  education? 
Dare  we  ask  why  we  teach  mathematics 
at  all? 


NOTE 

This  paper  is  a revised  version  of  the  introductor>' 
chapter  in  Rogers  and  Kaiser  (1995). 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  many  parents  and 
educators  have  the  impression  that 
feminist  concerns  for  gender  equity 
have  been  fully  addressed.  Some  think 
that  women  are  now  as  likely  as  their 
male  peers  to  use  their  abilities  produc- 
tively, and  there  seems  to  be  a widespread 
belief  that  the  gender-issues  topic  is  passe. 
Despite  the  rapid  social  changes  which 
have  occurred  over  the  past  30  years,  sex 
differences  in  career  access  and  earning 
power  are  deep,  wide,  and  pervasive 
(Linn  & Hyde,  1991).  Contrary  to  com- 
monly held  beliefs,  the  attributes,  atti- 
tudes, and  strength  of  sex  stereotypes 
have  not  changed  (Bergen  & Williams, 
1991).  Internal  (intrapsychic)  and  external 
(real-world)  barriers  persist,  continuing  to 
work  against  women’s  achievement.  In 
addition,  the  growing  political  conser- 
vatism and  calls  for  a return  to  “traditional 
values”  are  making  many  women’s  career 
explorations  more  circumscribed  today 
than  in  the  recent  past. 

There  is  considerable  research  docu- 
menting the  ways  in  which  schools  sys- 
tematically shortchange  girls  and  the  ways 
in  which  school  climates  are  experienced 
as  significantly  less  enabling  by  girls  than 
boys,  encouraging  girls  to  conform  at  the 
cost  of  expressing  their  individuality  and 
developing  their  autonomy  (Bailey,  1993; 
Sadker  & Sadker,  1994;  Wellesley  Col- 
lege Centre  for  Research  on  Women, 
1992).  The  research  showing  that  many 
girls  experience  a “loss  of  voice”  — an 
alienation  from  their  authentic,  sponta- 
neous selves  — at  about  age  1 1,  indicates 
that  this  is  particularly  dramatic  and 
severe  for  those  girls  who  had  previously 
been  the  most  intellectually  curious  and 
able  (Gilligan,  Lyons,  & Hanmer,  1990). 

Pressures  at  Early  Adolescence 

Early  adolescence  is  a time  of  heightened 
vulnerability  for  all  children  but  it  is  a par- 
ticularly difficult  stage  for  intellectually 
gifted  girls,  a time  when  they  suffer  a 
decline  in  resiliency  and  self-concept  and 
a marked  increase  in  the  likelihood  of 
depression.  Through  Grades  1 to  12,  their 
self-regard  and  self-confidence  are  declin- 
ing while  their  perfectionism,  hopeless- 
ness, and  discouragement  are  rising  (Kline 
& Short,  1991). 

One  explanation  for  these  myriad  prob- 
lems is  the  identity  conflict  that  gifted 
girls  face  at  adolescence.  High  academic 
achievement,  especially  when  attained  in 
competition  with  boys,  conflicts  with  pre- 


vailing gender  socialization  attitudes 
(Chodorow,  1989;  Harter,  1990).  Given 
that  appearance  and  popularity  are  more 
important  for  girls,  and  achievement  needs 
are  more  important  for  boys,  even  in  the 
attitudes  held  by  parents  of  gifted  students 
(Jacobs  & Weisz,  1994),  subsequent  sex 
differences  in  academic  achievement  are  a 
logical  and  predictable  outcome.  Sex  dif- 
ferences in  career  achievement,  including 
income  earnings,  become  even  less  sur- 
prising when  it  is  remembered  that  aca- 
demic course  choices  are  being  made 
during  the  adolescent  period  and  that  these 
choices,  forming  the  foundation  for  subse- 
quent choices,  can  have  almost  irre- 
versible implications  for  many  academic 
and  career  decisions  at  later  developmen- 
tal stages. 

A similar  story  can  be  told  for  racial 
and  cultural  differences.  In  a study  of 
advantaged  and  disadvantaged  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  gifted  students,  it  was 
observed  that  girls  and  minority  group 
members  who  held  shaky  self-concepts 
shared  a “persistent  psychic  battle  of  the 

adolescence  is 
a time  of  heightened 
vulnerability  for  all 
children  but  it  is  a 
particularly  difficult 
stage  for 

intellectually  gifted 
girls,  a time  when 
they  suffer  a decline 
in  resiliency  and 
self-concept.... 

self,”  with  internal  conflicts  between 
loyalty  to  their  families  and  cultures  on 
the  one  hand  and  their  own  achievement 
goals  on  the  other  (VanTassel-Baska, 
Olszewski-Kubilius,  & Kulieke,  1994). 

There  are  cultural  variations  on  this 
theme,  whereby  in  some  cultures  (such  as 
African-American),  females  are  doing 
generally  better  than  males  in  some 
aspects  of  education  and  income  earned, 
partly  because  they  have  less  to  gain  by 
incorporating  the  prevailing  femininity 
stereotype.  In  the  double  disadvantage 
(being  female  and  being  black),  it  has  been 
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suggested  that  there  is  a challenge  that  can 
be  turned  to  an  advantage  (Ward,  1990). 

Gifted  girls  in  general,  however,  like 
all  students  from  minority  backgrounds, 
should  be  considered  at  risk.  They  experi- 
ence strong  pressures  at  early  adolescence 
to  mask  their  giftedness  by  underachiev- 
ing (Luftig  & Nichols,  1991).  While  gift- 
ed boys  are  generally  seen  by  their  peers 
as  funny,  sociable,  and  creative,  gifted 
girls  are  typically  seen  as  melancholy, 
moody,  and/or  self-absorbed.  Girls  who 
are  more  academically  able  than  their 
peers  experience  added  developmental 
stress  through  this  period,  due  to  the  con- 
flict between  their  emerging  feminine 
identity  and  their  identity  as  achievers. 

At  particular  risk,  perhaps,  are  the  girls 
who  are  not  only  gifted  but  also  physical- 
ly attractive.  Where  the  potential  rewards 
are  greatest  for  forfeiting  one’s  intellectu- 
al accomplishments  and  authenticity  — 
that  is,  for  the  girls  considered  most 
attractive  — the  costs  of  these  forfeits  can 
seem  to  be  outweighed  by  the  benefits; 
however,  for  those  girls  who  do  not  per- 
ceive themselves  as  being  real  competi- 
tors in  the  attractiveness-to-boys  stakes, 
there  is  less  advantage  in  going  under- 
ground and  greater  likelihood  of  staying 
connected  to  intellectual,  academic,  and 
career  goals  (Gilligan  et  al.,  1990). 

Changing  Curriculum 

In  many  jurisdictions,  girls  are  identified 
as  gifted  less  frequently  than  are  boys. 
Statistics  compiled  by  the  Ontario  Min- 
istry of  Education  and  Training  concern- 
ing gifted  identification  by  sex  show  that 
there  is  a relatively  small  but  remarkably 
consistent  overrepresentation  of  boys  rel- 
ative to  girls  in  all  educational  categories 
for  which  giftedness  statistics  are  kept: 
full-time  classes,  in-class  service,  part- 
time  withdrawal,  and  across  both  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  (figures 
from  the  most  recent  available  academic 
year,  1992/93). 

The  major  problem,  however,  is  not 
that  there  is  a nasty  and  explicit  selection 
bias  on  the  part  of  schools  or  board  poli- 
cies. The  issues  are  much  wider  in  scope 
than  that,  involving  highly  complex  gen- 
der socialization  and  cultural  identity 
issues.  Solutions  to  the  problems  dis- 
cussed here  lie  not  so  much  in  changing 
gifted-identification  policies  (although 
these  should  always  be  analysed  for 
equity  concerns  of  all  kinds,  including 
gender  equity),  but  in  considering  more 


broadly  how  we  think  about  and  educate 
our  minority  students,  including  girls. 
One  suggestion  is  to  work  harder  at 
understanding  diverse  intellectual  inter- 
ests and  at  engaging  those  interests  in 
productive  academic  work.  In  a discus- 
sion of  gender  and  race  as  they  interact, 
Pollard  (1993)  observed  that  many  stud- 
ies take  a deficit-oriented  approach  to 
behaviour,  emphasizing  minority  stu- 
dents’ and  girls’  failures  to  perform  like 
white  boys.  Instead,  we  should  be  look- 
ing for  evidence  of  alternative  kinds  of 
successful  performance  and  thinking 
about  how  to  challenge  and  channel  it. 

One  such  direction  is  to  devise  a seri- 
ous area  of  academic  study  that  concen- 
trates on  various  aspects  of  human 
development,  including  the  interpersonal 
and  intrapersonal  intelligences  discussed 
by  Howard  Gardner  (1983)  and  otherwise 
understood  as  social  and  emotional  func- 
tioning. These  courses  would  build  on 
each  other  over  time,  allowing  students’ 
self-awareness  and  understanding  of  oth- 
ers to  grow  systematically,  such  that  they 
would  be  better  able  to  analyse  important 
and  trivial  life  decisions  as  these  are 
encountered  and  have  a more  principled 
understanding  of  citizenship  rights  and 
responsibilities,  as  well  as  factors  imping- 
ing on  their  own  self-concept  and  career 
choices. 

This  idea  emerges  from  an  observation 
of  what  is  important  to  many  students  at 
this  stage,  particularly  gifted  girls  (Gilligan 
et  al.,  1990;  Matthews  & Keating,  1995), 
and  perhaps  offers  a way  of  keeping  high 
levels  of  intellectual  engagement  happen- 
ing through  the  vulnerable  early  adolescent 
years.  For  exceptionally  able  students,  and 
particularly  those  for  whom  there  is  great- 
est concern  for  academic  alienation,  there 
is  a world  of  relevancies  in  the  social/emo- 
tional domain  that  might  very  productively 
be  explored  through  school.  A “human 
development”  course  might  include  career 
development  issues,  self-awareness  and 
self-concept  factors,  family  and  peer  rela- 
tionships, sexuality,  parenting  and  family- 
making concerns,  and  human  development 
generally.  It  might  also  include  research 
methods,  with  particular  emphasis  on  qual- 
itative methods,  which  can  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  many  other  skills,  including 
observational,  interview,  technology  use, 
note-taking,  and  life-story  gathering  skills, 
as  well  as  teamwork,  writing  skills,  layout, 
and  joint  decision-making  (Bogdan  & 
Biklen,  1992). 

This  is  a concept  that  many  educators 


and  developmental  psychologists  have 
recommended,  from  a number  of  vantage 
points.  (See  Goleman  [1995]  for  a com- 
prehensive analysis  of  many  of  the  most 
important  issues  and  some  projects  in 
place.)  The  Wellesley  College  Center  for 
Research  on  Women  (1992)  stated: 
“Schools  must  help  girls  and  boys  acquire 
both  the  relational  and  competitive  skills 
needed  for  full  participation  in  the  work- 
force, family,  and  community.” 

‘iU-H 
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The  research  done  on  declining  gender 
gaps  in  high-level  mathematical  achieve- 
ment shows  that  when  we  encourage  girls 
and  facilitate  their  interest,  educators  can 
make  a difference,  and  suggests  that  this 
principle  can  be  applied  to  other  kinds  of 
achievement  differences,  such  as  those 
which  are  race  and  culture  based  (Gold- 
stein, Stocking,  & Godfrey,  in  press).  Stu- 
dents need  to  be  “armed  with  a strong 
sense  of  self  as  a resourceful  individual 
capable  of  assuming  new  challenges  ...  a 
philosophy  of  life  that  allows  for  the  evo- 
lution of  a healthy  self-concept  to  emerge 
over  time”  (VanTassel-Baska  et  al.,  p. 
190). 

Educators,  parents,  and  advocates  can 
make  a difference  in  how  well  gifted  girls 
survive  adolescence.  Recommendations 
from  the  research  literature  have  been 
synthesized  to  prepare  a list  of  practical 
strategies  that  can  be  employed  to  help 
keep  bright  girls  shining  through  the  years 
when  they  are  all  too  prone  to  become  tar- 
nished. And  while  our  fcxnis  here  has  been 
on  gifted  girls,  it  can  be  seen  that  these 
suggestions  have  benefits  for  and  can  be 
easily  adapted  for  the  diverse  range  of 
students  attending  Ontario’s  schools. 
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— What  Educators  Can  Do  to  Increase 


Some  Practical  Strategies  from 
the  Research  Literature 


Check  that  course  content,  classroom 
practice,  and  all  school-related  ma- 
terials reflect  the  experience  of  both 
male  and  female  students.  If  female 
(or  race)  issues  are  excluded  from 
course  content,  a publication,  or  dis- 
play, ask  yourself  why.  Make  sure 
that  the  reasons  are  justifiable  and/or 
made  explicit  to  all  students. 


Strive  for  inclusive  language.  At  the 
very  least,  masculine  pronouns  should 
not  be  used  routinely  to  refer  generi- 
cally  to  all  people.  Ask  your  students 
to  help  the  class  monitor  this. 


Try  to  observe  and  make  sure  that  you 
are  not  rewarding  boys  predominantly 
for  their  intellectually  challenging  dis- 
plays or  girls  for  their  “appropriate 
and  conforming”  behaviours.  Again, 
ask  your  students  to  help  with  it;  they 
will! 
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Academic  Engagement  in  Gifted  Girls: 


When  nominating  students  for  special 
programs  and  opportunities,  both 
within  the  school  and  in  the  commu- 
nity, review  criteria  to  ensure  that 
females  have  equal  opportunities. 


Along  the  same  lines,  make  sure  that 
leadership  and  following  roles  are 
spread  out  equitably  and  variably. 


Ensure  that  both  male  and  female  stu- 
dents see  by  course  content  and  by 
positively  reinforced  school  experi- 
ence that  it  is  possible  to  be  feminine 
(or  an  actively  loyal  minority  group 
member),  attractive,  intelligent,  and  a 
high  academic  achiever,  all  at  once. 
Mentorships  and  group  explorations  of 
media,  business,  community,  and  per- 
sonal role  models  can  help  with  this. 


Help  your  students  develop  the  ability 
to  see  and  think  critically  about 
media-reinforced  ste'^'otypes.  Encour- 
age them  to  develop  ^ respect  for  and 
a complex  view  of  individual  differ- 
ences and  to  understand  the  richness 
in  diversity. 
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and  social  support  in  advantaged  and  disadvan- 
taged seventh  and  eighth  grade  gifted  students. 
Roeper  Review,  16,  186-191. 

Ward,  J.  V.  (1990).  Racial  identity  formation  and 
transformation.  In  C.  Gilligan,  N.  P.  Lyons,  & 
T.  J.  Hanmer  (Eds.),  Making  connections:  The 
relational  worlds  of  adolescent  girls  at  Emma 
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Make  sure  that  those  providing  guid- 
ance and  psychological  support  ser- 
vices in  your  school  and  community 
understand  that  gifted  girls  have  spe- 
cial needs  and  stressors. 


Design  learning  projects  with  your 
students  that  engage  their  interest. 
Consider  the  social/emotional  domain 
as  a rich  mine  of  potential  topic  areas 
that  can  be  meaningfully  explored  in 
academically  rigorous  ways. 

m 

Work  to  ensure  that  all  students  are 
helped  to  consider  appropriately  chal- 
lenging educational  and  career  goals, 
with  as  wide  a scope  as  possible. 
Advocate  for  gifted  girls  (and  others) 
who  need  support  in  doing  this.  It 
might  make  a good  classroom  project 
to  compile  a Careers  Resource  Guide, 
including  descriptions,  educational 
requirements,  and  interviews  with 
practising  professionals. 
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Girls  make  up  the 
majority  of  4-H 
members  both  in 
Ontario  and 
across  Canada 

- Canadian  4-H  Council,  1995 
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Before  they  begin  to  walk  and  talk, 
both  girls  and  boys  begin  their 
education  in  agriculture  as  they 
accompany  their  parents  at  work  each 
day.  Gendered  roles  and  division  of 
labour  have  been  more  persistent  in  agri- 
cultural communities  than  in  the  rapidly 
changing  urban  context,  and  so  has  the 
subsequent  “occupational  inheritance” 
(Leckie,  1996).  It  is  most  often  assumed 
that  a son  will  take  over  the  family  farm; 
many  barns  still  proclaim  that  it  is  father 
and  son(s)  who  run  the  agricultural  oper- 
ations, rendering  mother  and  daughters 
invisible.  Nonetheless,  there  is  a dis- 
cernible shift  in  gender  relations  in  rural 
Canada,  motivated  in  part  by  the  econo- 


my. As  the  family  farm  becomes  less 
lucrative,  both  women  and  men  must 
seek  outside  employment.  This  necessi- 
tates a reorganization  of  on-farm  respon- 
sibilities, often  blurring  the  gendered 
division  of  labour.  As  urban  and  rural 
communities  overlap  through  work, 
school,  and  other  social  activities,  there  is 
pressure  on  rural  communities  to  change 
their  ways.  Even  so,  both  urban  and  rural 
studies  have  shown  that  women  continue 
to  shoulder  the  majority  of  child  care  and 
domestic  responsibilities  (Devereaux. 
1993;  MWSA,  1994).  Nonetheless,  there 
is  growing  interest  and  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  girls  and  young  women  in 
agriculture  and  farming. 
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This  case  study  of  the  lives  of  young 
women  growing  up  on  farms  in  south- 
western Ontario  comes  out  of  a larger 
study  on  the  socialization  and  aspirations 
of  youth  in  rural  communities.  The  4-H 
youth  clubs  were  used  as  the  starting 
point  for  documenting  the  changes  in 
rural  life,  with  a particular  emphasis  on 
gender  relations  in  farm  families,  com- 
munities, and  rural  schools.  The  study 
contains  lessons  for  both  rural  and  urban 
educators. 

The  Study 

The  nine  women  included  in  this  article 
represent  a range  of  ages,  interests,  and 
experiences  with  4-H  clubs.  All  come 
from  a rural/agricultural  background 
although  two  now  live  in  cities.  The 
youngest  is  13  and  has  been  involved 
with  4-H  clubs  for  four  years;  the  oldest 
is  58  with  more  than  43  years  experience 
as  a 4-H  member  and  leader. 

Of  the  six  young  women  included  in 
this  paper,  five  currently  live  on  a work- 
ing farm.  All  of  the  young  women  aspire 
to  postsecondary  education.  Only  one  is 
definite  about  farming  as  a career;  the 
others  have  interests  in  nursing,  teaching, 
or  the  sciences.  All  of  these  girls  come 
from  multigenerational  farm  families;  all 
are  white  with  English  as  their  primary 
language.  Throughout  the  interviews, 
there  is  a strong  sense  of  pride  in  a 
shared  rural  identity  and  the  importance 
of  4-H  in  maintaining  this  identity.  (See 
also  Varpalotai,  1996.) 

4-H  Clubs: 

Head,  Heart,  Hands,  Health 

4-H  is  a rural-based  voluntary  youth 
organization,  originally  funded  and  sup- 
ported by  government  agriculture  depart- 
ments to  prepare  youth  for  a future  in 
agriculture  and  rural  living.  Today  4-H 
clubs  are  found  in  80  countries  around 
the  world,  and  Ontario  4-H,  founded  in 
1915,  currently  involves  14,545  youth 
members  (Canadian  4-H  Council,  1995). 

4-H  clubs  have  evolved  over  the  years 
from  a time  when  girls  were  primarily 
taught  homemaking  skills  and  boys  were 
involved  in  livestock  or  field-crop  clubs 
to  the  current  co-educational  clubs  in 
which  girls  and  boys  together  learn  about 
animal  care,  crop  production,  soils,  lead- 
ership, the  environment,  and  a variety  of 
other  life  skills  formerly  subsumed  under 
the  homemaking  clubs  (cooking,  baking. 


gardening,  etc.).  All  of  these  clubs  are 
conducted  through  experiential,  hands- 
on  programs.  More  recently,  4-H  has 
begun  to  expand  into  urban  communi- 
ties. 

The  evolution  of  4-H  reflects  the 
changing  nature  of  rural  life,  including 
the  changing  gender  relations  in  both 
rural  and  urban  societies.  While  girls 
have  engaged  in  the  full  array  of  clubs 
offered  by  4-H,  boys  continue  to  gravitate 
to  the  agricultural  clubs.  4-H  remains  a 
vital  link  in  rural  communities  in  terms  of 
sustaining  a rural  identity,  as  well  as 
learning  the  skills  of  rural  and  agricultur- 
al life. 

Girls  make  up  the  majority  of  4-H 
members  both  in  Ontario  and  across 
Canada  (Canadian  4-H  Council,  1995). 

4-H  began  at  a time  when  rural  chil- 
dren lived  in  relative  isolation.  Today  it 
has  to  compete  with  a wide  variety  of 
activities.  In  an  effort  to  boost  4-H,  farm- 
based  members  encourage  non-farm 

4-h  is  a rural-based 
voluntary  youth 
organization, 
originally  funded 
and  supported  by 
government 
agriculture 
departments  to 
prepare  youth  for  a 
future  in  agriculture 
and  rural  living. 

rural  residents  or  urban  members  to  take 
part  in  the  agricultural  clubs  by  offering 
animals  and  space  on  their  own  farms. 
Despite  the  fact  that  girls  tend  to  be  in 
the  majority  in  most  of  the  4-H  clubs 
today,  the  tractor  club  stands  out  as  the 
one  that  continues  to  attract  mostly  boys. 
None  of  the  young  women  interviewed 
for  this  study  had  participated  in  a tractor 
club. 

Each  of  the  members  stressed  the 
importance  of  friendship  in  relation  to 
their  4-H  experience.  Most  became 
involved  through  friends,  others  have 
made  new  friends  through  4-H,  and 
many  consider  4-H  central  to  their  social 


lives.  Some  of  the  older  girls  value  the 
networking  opportunities  available  to 
them  through  4-H.  One  found  that  many 
of  her  classmates  at  Guelph  University 
are  4-H  members  who  also  have  shown 
their  animals  at  the  Royal  Winter  Fair; 
she  has  also  become  familiar  with  staff  at 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Foods,  and 
Rural  Affairs  offices. 

Over  the  years,  even  as  the  clubs  have 
been  revised  and  updated,  hands-on 
learning  has  remained  constant  regard- 
less of  the  particular  club’s  focus.  The 
girls  described  the  many  things  they 
learned  through  4-H  and  on  the  farm  — 
both  concrete  and  intangible:  crafts  and 
homemaking  skills,  animal  care,  horti- 
culture and  knowledge  of  soils  and 
crops,  public  speaking  and  leadership 
skills,  and  much  more  — all  through 
hands-on,  experiential  activities. 

Women  in  Agriculture: 

Pride  and  Opportunity 

Farm  women  have  been  politically  and 
socially  active  for  generations,  through 
organizations  such  as  the  Women’s  Insti- 


Kate  (19)  has  a reputation  in 
the  county  for  being  one  of  the 
few  girls  or  women  to  show  up 
at  cattle  auctions  and  buy  her 
own  livestock.  “I  actually 
bought  my  first  calf  when  I was 
four,  and  I bought  it  from 
Dad....  When  I was  six  or 
seven  there  was  a herd-dis- 
persal sale  over  on  the  other 
side  of  London  — and  it  was 
quite  a good  herd  — and  I 
went  there  with  my  uncle  and 
a neighbour  and  they  told  me 
which  calf  to  buy,  and  I 
remember  sitting  there  in  the 
front  row,  and  I had  braids, 
and  so  I bid  on  this  calf,  I don’t 
know  if  I waved  my  hand  wild- 
ly.... So  after  that  I’d  go  to 
sales  and  the  people  at  the 
sales  barn  knew  who  I was 
and  they  knew  I was  good  for 
the  money,  and  they  never 
questioned  it.” 
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tutes,  but  only  recently  have  women 
aspired  to  public  leadership  roles  and 
agricultural  careers  in  greater  numbers 
(Cebotarev,  1995;  Leckie,  1993).  This 
growing  visibility  of  women  has  had  an 
impact  on  the  attitudes  and  aspirations  of 
rural  youth.  At  the  undergraduate  level, 
59  percent  of  the  students  in  agriculture 
and  biological  sciences  are  women  (Nor- 
mand,  1995,  p.  19).  Agri-business  has 
broadened  so  that  farming  is  only  one  of 
many  options  available  to  those  with  an 
interest  in  agriculture.  In  1991,  there 
were  over  100,000  female  farmers  (26% 
of  all  farm  operators),  with  10  percent  of 

When  students 
enter  high  school 
they  are  often  bused 
to  the  nearest  city 
where  there  is  a mix 
of  rural  and  urban 
children,  and  the 
differences  become 
more  apparent. 

the  women  managing  single-operator 
farms  while  the  others  share  responsibili- 
ties with  at  least  one  partner  (Statistics 
Canada,  1995).  While  there  has  been  an 
overall  decline  in  numbers  of  farms  and 
farmers,  the  proportion  of  female  farm- 
ers has  risen  (Leckie,  1993). 

Two  Solitudes: 

Agriculture  in  the  Classroom 

There  was  general  agreement  among  the 
participants  that  schools  do  not  provide 
enough  information  about  Canada’s  agri- 
culture industry  and  the  producers/farm- 
ers.  There  appears  to  be  a shared  under- 
standing about  the  rural  way  of  life, 
agriculture,  and  the  value  of  4-H  at  the 
rural  elementary  school,  as  these  are  still 
community  based  and  draw  from  the  sur- 
rounding rural/farm  families.  But  when 
students  enter  high  school  they  are  often 
bused  to  the  nearest  city  where  there  is  a 
mix  of  rural  and  urban  children,  and  the 
differences  become  more  apparent.  4-H  is 
no  longer  something  to  be  proud  of;  it  is 
something  that  “country  kids”  participate 


in.  Farmers  are  stereotyped  in  unflatter- 
ing ways. 

Agriculture  is  often  not  mentioned  in 
the  curriculum.  And  most  teachers  have 
never  heard  of  4-H.  Nonetheless,  these 
young  women  have  found  ways  to  bring 
their  knowledge  and  experience  into 
their  schools.  One  chose  to  do  an  agri- 
cultural project  for  her  geography  class: 

We  had  an  end  of  the  year  project  that  was 
worth  a lot,  and  I did  my  project  on  beef 
cattle  and  used  a lot  of  my  4-H  resources 
that  helped  me;  my  friend  did  it  on  cattle 
too  and  I’m  sure  4-H  helped  her  too.  A lot 
of  people  don’t  understand  how  food  is 
grown....  I think  they  need  to  know,  and 
that  farmers  put  a lot  of  work  into  it.  If  we 
didn’t  have  farmers  we  wouldn’t  have  that 
much  food. 

One  of  the  mothers,  who  is  also  a long- 
time 4-H  leader,  feels  that  since  most 
urban  teachers  have  little  knowledge  of 
agriculture,  they  could  use  their  students 
to  educate  the  others  by  allowing  them 
choice  in  their  projects. 

So  you  see,  [my  daughter]  and  her  friend 
picked  something  and  they  had  to  do  an 
oral  presentation  so  they  taught  others.... 
If  you  look  back  at  how  4-H  might  work 
in,  you’ll  see  you’ve  got  it  there  when 
you’ve  got  kids  who  are  interested  and 
that’s  where  their  knowledge  is  and  they 
feel  comfortable  doing  research  in  it  and 
sharing  it  with  others. 

Another  young  woman  also  shared  her 
knowledge  of  farming  with  both  teachers 
and  students  at  her  school: 

I guess  because  I was  quite  proud  of  the 
fact  that  I was  from  the  farm,  that  was 
very  important  to  me,  and  so  the  teachers 
would  ask  me  about  that  sort  of  thing.... 
When  I was  in  Grade  12, 1 did  a very  large 
research  project  on  farm  technology  and 
how  it’s  come  along....  My  science  teach- 
er said  “Could  you  hang  on  to  that  project 
and  come  into  my  Grade  9 class  and  do 
it?” 

Summary 

The  education  of  rural  girls  occurs  with- 
in the  family,  on  the  farm,  within  the 
community  through  programs  like  4-H, 
and  in  the  schools.  The  overwhelming 
feeling  of  those  interviewed  was  that 
while  gender  barriers  persist  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  community,  4-H  is  helping  to 
break  down  some  of  those  barriers.  It  is 
also  a place  where  girls  gain  self-confi- 
dence through  their  achievements. 


whether  through  the  homemaking/life 
skills  clubs  or  through  the  agricultural 
projects.  More  than  one  interviewee 
mentioned  the  importance  of  a sense  of 
identity  through  4-H  that  was  not  vali- 
dated in  school  or  elsewhere. 

Leadership  is  still  an  area  in  which 
women  gravitate  to  the  home-based  and 
life-skills  clubs,  and  men  dominate  the 
agricultural  clubs.  Most  of  these  young 
women,  however,  aspire  to  become  lead- 
ers themselves,  many  of  them  in  livestock 
clubs.  Agriculture  in  the  classroom,  or 
rather  the  lack  of  it,  is  of  concern  to  all. 
This  is  an  area  in  which  educators  in  both 
urban  and  rural  settings  could  develop 
more  of  an  awareness.  Clearly  these  stu- 
dents are  proud  to  share  the  knowledge 
they  have  gained  through  their  agricultur- 
al roots.  Teachers  have  a valuable 
resource  in  their  classrooms,  often  with- 
out being  aware  of  it.  Acknowledgment 
and  inclusion  of  rural  students’  experi- 
ences would  go  a long  way  towards  build- 
ing their  self-esteem  and  sense  of  identity, 
as  well  as  validating  their  vast  knowledge 
of  topics  often  foreign  to  urban  students. 
All  spheres  of  education  must  be  more 
aware  of  gender  issues.  Farm  girls  would 
benefit,  in  particular,  if  the  stories  and 
accomplishments  of  women  in  agriculture 
were  acknowledged  by  their  families, 
communities,  and  schools. 
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INTERVIEW 


Gym  Teachers  Talk  About  Girl 


Fay  Elliott 


Marilou  Hockin 


An  interview  with  Fay  Elliott  and 
Marilou  Hockin,  Women’s 
Physical  and  Health  Education, 
Western  Technical-Commercial 
School,  Toronto 

Fay  and  Marilou  teach  girls’ 
physical  and  health  education  in 
a large  Toronto  school  with  an 
ethno-racially  diverse  student 
population,  which  includes  a 
large  proportion  of  adult  students 
and  ESL  students.  Their 
department  has  chosen  to  teach 
physical  education  in  single-sex 
rather  than  coed  classes,  in  the 
belief  that  this  allows  them  to 
offer  a better  program  designed 
around  the  needs  and  interests 
of  young  women.  They  spoke  to 
Guest  Editor  Liza  McCoy  about 
their  approach. 


FE  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  have  the  girls  take  responsi- 
bility for  their  health  and  for  their  learning. 

MH  We  think  it’s  really  important  for  young  women  to  have 
opportunities  where  they  can  participate  in  decision  making, 
where  they  can  have  opportunities  to  take  leadership  outside  of 
a male-dominated  situation,  so  they  can  experience  leadership 
in  a different,  non-mainstream  way. 

LM  How  have  you  set  up  your  program  to 
do  these  things? 

MH  To  start,  we  sit  down  with  the  classes  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  and  we  spend  two  to  three  days  discussing  the  options 
that  are  available.  We  want  the  students  to  decide  which  activi- 
ties they  want  to  do.  Then  they  have  a commitment  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

FE  They  have  to  do  health  education,  a swim  program,  and 
gym  activities.  In  Grades  9 and  10,  they  have  three  swim  units, 
two  health  units,  and  five  gym  units  (each  unit  is  eight  days). 

MH  We  think  it’s  a safety  thing  that  everybody  learns  how  to 
swim  up  to  a certain  level,  so  that  is  not  negotiable.  But  the 
actual  gym  activities  and  what  happens  in  the  health  room  to  a 
certain  extent  are  negotiable. 

FE  For  example,  we  brainstorm  all  the  gym  activities  the 
class  would  like  to  do  and  then  we  work  it  out  so  we  come  up 
with  five  activities,  or  five  units.  For  instance,  we  may  have 
racket  sports  in  one  unit,  so  they  would  do  some  tennis  and 
some  badminton  and  some  racquetball.  And  it’s  up  to  them,  the 
weight  of  how  they  want  to  do  it  — how  many  tennis  days  they 
want,  how  many  badminton  days  they  want. 

We  also  try  to  work  the  swim  units  around  people’s  periods, 
because  a lot  of  the  girls  — we  have  a high  ethnic  population 
— don’t  want  to  swim  with  their  period.  The  girls  know  rough- 
ly when  their  periods  are  coming  within  the  units,  so  they  say, 
let’s  have  swimming  here. 

The  other  thing  we  do  in  the  swimming  pool  — because  we 
have  a lot  a Muslim  girls,  who  are  not  allowed  to  show  their 
bodies  — is  we  tell  them  they  can  wear  whatever  they’re  com- 
fortable in.  And  we  can  guarantee  that  no  males  will  come  into 
the  class  while  they  are  swimming.  We  just  talk  to  the  caretak- 
er, or  we  have  a pool  where  we  can  accommodate  them.  Those 
first  days  we  talk  about  the  things  that  they  will  be  comfortable 
doing  or  not  doing. 

MH  One  of  the  key  things,  I think,  that  we’ve  done  is  not  to 
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have  any  kind  of  dress  code  in  terms  of  what  the  kids  wear  in 
the  gym.  You  have  young  women  who  are  self-conscious  about 
their  bodies,  and  it’s  a big  issue,  especially  among  Grade  9 and 
10  students,  and  even  sometimes  for  older  girls.  But  since  it’s  a 
girls-only  situation  it’s  a little  bit  easier.  They  can  wear  track 
pants,  they  can  wear  t-shirts,  every  inch  of  their  body  can  be 
covered  if  that’s  what  they  wish;  we  have  no  school  uniform 
they  are  required  to  wear.  And  that  has  made  a big  difference  in 
terms  of  participation.  Our  main  thrust  is  participation. 

LM  Do  you  find,  generally  speaking,  that  girls 
want  something  different  from  a sports 
activity  or  a gym  class  than  boys? 

MH  Well,  we  have  to  be  aware  that  there’s  a whole  spectrum 
of  what  girls  want.  We  certainly  do  have  the  more  athletic,  more 
competitive  element,  so  we  have  after-school  athletics  where 
they  tend  to  gravitate.  But  in  terms  of  what’s  happening  in  the 
classroom,  that’s  a bit  different,  because  even  the  competitive 
girls  know  that  they  can’t  impose  that  level  of  skill-oriented, 
inter-school  activity  into  a classroom  situation,  because  then  it 
involves  excluding  some  of  the  members  of  the  class,  because 
their  skill  level  isn’t  up  to  that  degree.  So  I think  what  you 
would  find  in  many  classes  where  it’s  a coed  or  boys-only  situa- 
tion is  exclusion  taking  place.  We  try  to  make  that  one  of  the 
important  criteria  in  our  activity  sessions  — everybody  is 
included.  If  it  involves  changing  the  rules  of  the  game,  we  prefer 
to  do  that  than  have  any  person  excluded. 

FE  Girls  love  to  socialize;  they  love  to  talk  about  yesterday 
and  last  week.  So  you  have  to  give  them  time  to  do  that.  We 
have  a five  or  ten-minute  time  at  the  start  of  the  class  when  they 
run  or  they’re  shooting  baskets  or  doing  an  activity  that  allows 
them  to  chit-chat.  At  the  end  of  that,  when  I say  “OK,  quiet”  — 
they  know  it’s  quiet  time  and  they  have  to  listen  for  my  instruc- 
tions, and  we  arrange  the  day’s  class  then. 

The  other  thing  we  do  is,  during  games,  we’ll  have  music 
on.  And  again,  that’s  something  — girls  like  music,  so  I allow 
them  to  bring  their  own  music  in,  providing  it  isn’t  racist,  sex- 
ist, and  alt  those  “ists.”  And  we  play  it  during  the  game  time  or 
whatever  activity  we’re  doing.  Also  it  helps  me  to  regulate  their 
activity,  because  when  I want  to  talk  to  them,  I turn  the  music 
down  and  they  know  to  listen. 

LM  How  do  you  handle  differences  in 
athletic  ability  or  interest? 


somewhere  and  we’ll  all  end  up  somewhere  else  — if  we  work 
at  it.  So  my  expectation  is  that  whatever  you  bring  to  the  class, 
you  try  to  build  on  it.  If  you  come  with  very  little  skill  in  bad- 
minton, through  what  we  do,  you  will  improve.  I have  the  kids 
who  are  really  good  at  stuff  help  the  kids  who  are  not  as  good. 
How  we  make  our  teams  for  instance  — we  do  it  very  random- 
ly. I’ll  choose  the  teams  through  numbers,  or  they  throw  shoes 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  I never  have  kids  pick  teams, 
because  then  the  last  person  feels  awful.  We  try  to  balance  the 
teams,  and  by  the  end  of  the  semester,  the  kids  will  balance  the 
teams  themselves. 

When  we  play  basketball,  as  an  incentive  to  get  kids  play- 
ing, we  play  for  the  floor.  When  we  play  games  we  have  three 
teams.  When  you  score  a basket  or  a goal,  then  you  switch  and 
the  team  that’s  off  comes  on.  We  have  the  kids  who  really  want 
to  keep  playing,  so  they  work  hard.  The  other  teams  coming  on 
try  to  dethrone  them,  so  they  will  work  hard  too,  but  it  also 
gives  the  weaker  kids,  the  kids  who  are  not  in  as  good  shape, 
some  time  to  rest.  And  I find  that  really  works  well.  The  kids 
regulate  themselves,  because  they  know  as  soon  as  they  score, 
their  team’s  off,  so  they  run  off. 

LM  What  are  some  of  the  things  you’re  trying 
to  do  in  the  health  part  of  the  class? 

MH  Well,  if  they  had  their  choice  I think  most  students  would 
prefer  not  to  do  the  health  aspect  because  it’s  more  reading  and 
writing,  when  they  prefer  to  do  games  and  activities.  So  our 
approach  is  to  have  it  discussion  oriented,  issue  oriented.  But 
there  are  certain  things  we  have  to  cover. 

FE  It’s  different  for  the  juniors  and  the  seniors.  In  Grade  9 
we  do  the  male  and  female  reproductive  system  and  sexuality 
issues  — birth  control,  sexually  transmitted  diseases.  In  the 
senior  grades  we  do  more  issues  related  to  women  and  we  actu- 
ally give  them  some  choice  there. 

I know  Marilou’s  ESL  classes  covered  female  circumcision 
because  of  the  needs  of  the  students.  We  have  a lot  of  North 
African  women  in  that  class. 

LM  How  do  you  teach  about  that? 


FE  The  first  thing  I emphasize  is  that  I’m  not  trying  to  create 
Olympic  athletes.  But  everybody  has  potential,  we  all  start 


MH  1 used  to  deal  with  it  strictly  as  a health  issue.  1 went  to  a 
workshop  where  a Somali  woman  spoke  and  said  that  what  usu- 
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ally  happens  in  these  cases  is  that  when  westerners  talk  about 
female  circumcision,  they’re  caught  up  in  all  the  horror  of  it 
and  discuss  it  in  racist  terms.  She  spent  quite  a bit  of  time 
explaining  it  to  us,  and  I just  try  to  take  her  material  and  discuss 
it  in  terms  of  AIDS,  because  of  the  risk  of  infection  when  the 
procedure  is  not  done  in  hospital.  Also  we  discuss  concerns 
around  pregnancy,  birth,  and  reconstructive  surgery. 

Recently  I’ve  decided  that  dealing  with  it  as  a health  issue  is 
not  enough.  One  of  my  adult  ESL  students  said  that  girls  who 
didn’t  have  the  operation  were  considered  dirty,  their  parents 
didn’t  take  care  of  them,  and  they  would  be  out  looking  for 
boys  all  the  time.  I wondered  if  this  was  her  opinion  of  all  west- 
ern women  but  I didn’t  say  anything.  I think  for  her  it  was  a 
class  issue.  The  next  time  I included  the  ways  western  women 
are  oppressed.  We  talked  about  how  girls  are  hassled  in  the 
halls,  streets,  and  subways,  and  about  the  media,  anorexia  ner- 
vosa, and  sexual  assault.  I also  gave  them  a sheet  with  the 
phone  number  of  a health  service  run  by  women  of  colour. 
Many  of  our  ESL  students  do  not  have  the  language  proficiency 
to  ask  questions  and  it’s  not  part  of  their  culture  to  discuss  these 
issues  in  public,  but  I wanted  them  to  have  a place  to  go  if  they 
needed  help. 

LM  I can  see  that  teaching  about  women’s 
health  in  a multicultural  context  requires 
considerable  knowledge  and  cultural 
sensitivity  on  your  part.  Does  it  also 
provide  the  students  with  opportunities 
for  exchange? 

FE  Last  year  I had  a health  class  and  it  was  really  an  amazing 
class  because  they  had  a project  in  which  they  had  to  research 
some  aspect  of  women’s  health.  They  had  to  do  a paper  and 
make  a presentation,  and  it  was  just  amazing  what  happened  in 
that  class.  One  girl  did  something  where  she  revealed  informa- 
tion that  she  had  never  spoken  about  any  place  before.  And  that 
day  everybody  was  crying,  they  were  hugging,  and  it  brought 
that  class  together.  They  were  so  tight  after  that.  And  in  fact 
they’ve  all  taken  Grade  11  phys.  ed.  this  year,  because  they 
formed  such  a bond. 

LM  Do  you  teach  about  women’s  sexuality, 
about  pleasure,  for  instance,  apart  from 
the  reproduction  and  disease  issues? 

FE  Oh  yes.  We  talk  about  the  good  parts,  being  comfortable 
with  your  sexuality,  and  making  the  proper  choices  at  the  prop- 
er time.  We  really  concentrate  on  their  making  choices.  I don’t 
think  kids  realize  that  there  are  positive  as  well  as  negative  con- 
sequences for  everything.  I don’t  think  people  really  stress  that, 
like  with  their  .sexuality,  they  hear,  “You  get  pregnant,  you  get 
VD.”  “It  lowers  your  self-esteem”  — the  boys  all  say  this.  But 
we  talk  about  timing,  and  when  should  you  do  this,  when 
should  you  start  having  .sex. 


LM  What  else  do  you  do  in  the  health  units? 

FE  We’ve  been  encouraging  the  kids  to  go  home  and  talk  to 
their  mothers  about  health  issues.  One  of  my  homework  assign- 
ments is  that  they  have  to  talk  to  their  mothers  about  breast  self- 
examination  and  then  they  have  to  come  back  and  tell  me  what 
happened.  It’s  a big  step  for  a lot  of  them  to  take. 

Another  thing  we  do,  we  try  and  get  the  students  involved  in 
activities  related  to  health  education  outside  the  school.  Last 
year  some  of  our  students  took  part  in  the  standardized  patient 
program  at  the  University  of  Toronto  medical  school. 

LM  Y ou  mean  they  pretended  to  be 
patients  for  student  doctors? 

FE  Yes,  they  role-played  pregnant  teenage  girls  going  to  the 
doctor  for  the  first  time.  We  had  five,  six  people  involved  dur- 
ing the  March  break,  then  after  that  we  had  another  four  phys. 
ed.  students  involved  in  another  program,  and  we  also  got  ESL 
women  involved. 

LM  Does  this  help  to  empower  students  as 
health  care  consumers? 

FE  Yes,  this  is  what  we  try  to  tell  them  — you  choose  your 
doctor.  You  make  choices,  you’re  the  consumer,  you  treat  your 
doctor  as  somebody  giving  you  a service.  It  really  helped. 
When  they  came  back,  one  of  my  kids  said,  “Some  of  them  are 
really  stupid!  He  asked  me  some  really  stupid  questions.”  It 
was  interesting  — they  realized  that  doctors  are  human,  that 
they  make  mistakes  and  get  nervous. 

The  other  thing  we  do,  and  this  is  the  big  project  for  my 
Grade  1 1 students  this  year,  we  study  violence  against  women 
as  one  of  our  units,  and  they  are  all  going  to  volunteer  two 
hours  at  a shelter. 

LM  Do  you  see  any  impact  on  life  in 

the  school  in  general  resulting  from  this 
approach  and  from  the  experiences 
your  students  are  having? 

FE  Yes,  when  the  girls  can  tell  the  guys,  “Hey,  you  don’t  do 
that,  that’s  not  allowed.”  Through  my  program  and  through  the 
Board’s  Equity  Office,  we’ve  trained  a number  of  our  girls  in 
the  sexual  harassment  policies  of  the  Board.  They  go  to  other 
classes  and  do  workshops  around  Board  policy,  what’s  allowed 
and  what’s  not  allowed. 

I also  see  change  coming  with  the  kids  from  elementary 
school,  where  they’ve  learned  about  anti-racism  policies. 
They’re  coming  to  high  schools  and  are  challenging  the  teach- 
ers — “You  can’t  say  that,  sir,  that’s  racist  you  know!  That’s 
sexist,  you  know!”  And  so  they’re  challenging  in  whatever  lan- 
guage, or  however  they  can,  and  that  is  making  an  impact. 
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^ ^ To  start,  we  sit  down 
with  theolassesat 
the  beginning  of  the 
year  and  we  spend 
two  to  three  days 
discussing  the 
options  that  are 
available.  We  want 
the  students  to 
decide  which 
activities  they  want 
to  do.  Then  they  have 
a commitment  to  the 
program.  9 9 
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THE  HORIZONS  PROGRAM 


Overcoming  Sexism  in 
Career  Choices  and  Work 


By  MYRA  NOVOGRODSKY 

Co-ordinator,  Women’s  and  Labour  Studies 
Toronto  Board  of  Education 

and  ANDREA  ALIMI 

Vice-  Principal,  Regal  Road  Public  School 
Toronto  Board  of  Education 


Boys  in  Brian 
Berland’s  workshop 
role-play  library 
patrons  find  what 
they  are  looking 
for.?? 


For  over  a decade,  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Education  sponsored  a 
conference  for  500  young  women 
which  encouraged  them  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  mathematics,  science, 
computer  education,  and  technical  studies 
and  to  consider  careers  which  required 
studies  in  these  areas.  The  Horizons  con- 
ference was  based  on  a model  called 


Expanding  Your  Horizons  designed  by 
the  Lawrence  Hall  of  Science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  in  California,  Berkeley.  Two 
years  ago  this  older  model  was  over- 
hauled and  a New  Horizons  Conference 
was  born. 

The  original  Horizons  Conference  was 
city-wide.  Twenty  female  students  from 
each  Grade  7 and  8 school  were  allowed 
to  attend  with  one  accompanying  teacher 
per  school.  The  day  included  a keynote 


address  by  an  exemplary  female  working 
in  a field  which  required  a mathematics 
and/or  science  background.  Speakers  over 
the  years  included  astronomer  Helen 
Hogg,  inventor  Chips  Klein,  and  physicist 
and  metallurgist  Ursula  Eranklin.  Stu- 
dents also  attended  three  career  presenta- 
tions, hands-on  sessions  with  women 
working  in  fields  such  as  aviation,  ambu- 
lance services,  auto  mechanics,  plumbing, 
computer  programming,  dentistry,  car- 
pentry, medicine,  chiropractic,  and  acu- 
puncture. 

While  the  older  model  provided  an 
interesting  and  often  inspirational  day  for 
the  500  females  who  attended,  it  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  whole  schools  to 
change  the  ways  in  which  female  stu- 
dents were  taught  mathematics,  science, 
and  technical  and  computer  studies.  In 
addition,  this  model  often  generated 
resentment  among  male  students.  Why 
were  girls  allowed  to  go  on  a special 
field  trip  while  boys  were  being  left 
behind?  Not  all  teachers  were  able  to 
respond  to  this  question  by  explaining 
how  sexism  and  patriarchy  had  discour- 
aged women  from  participation  in  math- 
ematics and  science. 

New  Horizons  is  a program,  not  just  a 
conference.  It  is  designed  for  all  of  the 
students  and  staff  in  a participating 
school.  The  new  model  involves  male  as 
well  as  female  students  and  looks  at 
areas  in  which  men  have  been  underrep- 
resented, the  nurturing  and  caregiving 
sectors.  The  goal  of  New  Horizons  is  to 
have  students  think  about  work  which 
they  may  enjoy  and  in  which  they  may 
succeed  without  being  saddled  by  history 
which  has  forced  both  men  and  women 
into  narrow  and  often  inappropriate 
career  slots. 

New  Horizons  also  offers  an  opportu- 
nity for  teachers  to  work  with  students 
on  issues  of  how  sexism  and  homopho- 
bia have  historically  shaped  the  world  of 
work  and  how  they  continue  to  influence 
the  career  choices  of  individuals. 
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Tree  pruner  Wenda  Li  gets  ready  to  show  a group 
of  girls  how  a professional  climbs  trees.?? 


New  Horizons  includes: 

• a three-week  study  unit  which  famil- 
iarizes students  with  the  language  of 
work,  some  of  the  reasons  for  why 
men  and  women  traditionally  have 
been  channelled  into  different  occupa- 
tions, and  an  understanding  of  what 
the  workplace  of  the  future  might 
look  like 

• a full-day  in-school  conference  for  all 
students  in  Grade  7 and  8 which 
includes  an  interactive  theatrical  per- 
formance commissioned  for  the  confer- 
ence, and  three  hour-long  workshops 
with  career  presenters;  male  and 
female  students  attend  different  gen- 
der-separated career  presentations  with 
boys  attending  workshops  led  by  men 
in  occupations  such  as  child  care, 
dance,  or  nursing  while  girls  attend 


sessions  led  by  women  in  fields  such  as 
architecture,  engineering,  or  ambulance 
services 

• a set  of  follow-up  activities  to  the  con- 
ference which  consolidates  students’ 
learning 

• a visit  to  the  Toronto  Board  of  Educa- 
tion’s Toronto  Centre  for  Career  Action 

• a workplace  field  trip  where  students 
visit  the  work  sites  of  conference  pre- 
senters or  other  place  in  the  communi- 
ty to  see  men  and  women  working  in 
fields  which  have  been  considered 
non-traditional  for  their  gender;  sites 
have  been  as  diverse  as  an  ambulance 
station,  backstage  at  the  Canadian 
Opera  Company,  the  Metro  Zoo,  and 
a transportation  control  centre 

One  of  the  key  features  of  Ontario's  Com- 


mon Curriculum  is  its  focus  on  excellence 
and  equity.  An  inclusive  curriculum 
“equips  all  students  with  the  knowledge, 
skills  and  values  needed  to  live  and  work 
in  an  increasingly  diverse  society.  In  addi- 
tion, it  encourages  them  to  appreciate 
diversity  and  to  challenge  discriminator)’ 
attitudes  and  behaviour.”  New  Horizons, 
a new  version  of  an  older  idea,  encour- 
ages students  both  to  analyse  how  dis- 
crimination has  operated  in  the  workplace 
of  the  past  and  to  chart  their  own  career 
paths  in  the  context  of  challenging  dis- 
crimination and  appreciating  diversity. 

A New  Horizons  Handbook  is  currently 
being  drafted  by  the  Equity  Studies  Centre. 
Toronto  Board  of  Education.  For  more 
information,  contact  Myra  Novogrodsky  at 
(416)  S97-S795  (phone)  or  {416)  S97-SSIS 
(fo-^)- 
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THE  QUILT  PROJECT 


By  HELEN  WOLFE 

Teacher,  Park  School 
Toronto  Board  of  Education 


Last  year  a group  of  Grade  3 and  4 
students  from  Regent  Park,  in 
downtown  Toronto,  made  a quilt 
to  honour  the  contemporary  and  histori- 
cal contributions  of  women.  With  the 
help  of  volunteers,  the  children  appli- 
qued  the  paintings  of  12  women  onto  a 
four-foot  square  of  canvas.  The  quilt  was 
to  be  part  of  our  preparation  for  Interna- 
tional Women’s  Day. 

The  project  was  a collaboration  among 
two  university  students,  a retired  teacher, 
and  the  students.  I did  not  have  my  own 
class,  so  the  students  were  for  the  most 
part  children  who  were  in  my  language- 
support  program.  The  quilt  was  always  at 
the  centre  of  their  work,  but  the  surround- 
ing curriculum  quite  naturally  included  a 
heavy  emphasis  on  language  develop- 
ment. 

All  four  of  us  were  great  enthusiasts 
of  Faith  Ringold’s  work,  so  we  began 
our  project  by  reading  Dinner  at  Aunt 
Connie's  House,  a book  which  tells  the 
story  of  a quilt  depicting  the  heroes  that 
Ringold  would  most  like  to  invite  to  din- 
ner. This  generated  our  first  discussion 
of  the  women  whom  the  children  consid- 
ered to  be  important.  At  first  the  children 
named  only  Harriet  Tubman  and  Rosa 
Parks  (whose  stories  we’d  read  earlier  in 
the  school  year)  but  they  gradually 
widened  the  circle  to  include  their  moms, 
their  sisters  and  aunts,  as  well  as  women 
who  had  contributed  to  the  school  and 
neighbourhood.  We  continued  to  read 
books  and  see  films  about  women  in 
very  diver.se  walks  of  life  but  we  wanted 
the  children  to  recognize  the  achieve- 
ments of  local  women,  so  we  invited 
many  of  them  to  the  classroom  so  that 
the  children  could  interview  them. 

When  it  came  time  to  decide  which  of 
these  women  to  honour  on  the  quilt,  the 
criteria  had  to  be  inclusive:  we  wanted  to 


Celebrating  Women 


choose  international,  national,  and  espe- 
cially local  “sheroes.”  We  wanted  a mix 
of  occupations  and  ages.  We  wanted  ordi- 
nary women  and  extraordinary  women; 
although,  by  the  end  of  the  project,  we 
found  there  were  no  ordinary  women. 

Several  months  before  I became  in- 
volved in  the  quilt  project,  I had  the  good 
fortune  of  reading  Peggy  McIntosh’s  arti- 
cle about  the  steps  we  inevitably  take  as 

When  asked  by  a 
television  reporter 
what  was  important 
about  the  quilt 
project,  the  same 
youngster  spoke  for 
all  the  boys:  We 
just  think  if  we  do 
this  today,  it  will 
be  a better  place  for 
women  [tomorrow].?? 

we  move  towards  curriculum  which  is 
truly  inclusive.  Curriculum,  McIntosh 
says,  gradually  expands  from  the  stories 
of  “dead  white  men”  to  include  excep- 
tions from  other  cultures,  then  stories 
from  other  cultures,  until  finally  we  arrive 
at  a place  where  all  stories  are  valued 
equally.  During  this  project,  I had  brief 
glimpses  of  that  place.  I say  that,  not 
because  of  anything  I did,  but  rather 
because  as  the  children  began  to  listen  to 
the  stories  of  the  women  we  learned 
about,  they  gave  equal  value  to  the  stories, 
whether  they  were  the  stories  of  neigh- 
bourhood women  or  those  of  our  city 
councillor  or  our  school  superintendent. 

The  formal  curriculum  fit  very  well 
with  our  board’s  benchmark  activities  — 
for  example,  writing  letters,  “creating 
questions”  (for  women  we  could  only 


meet  in  books),  retelling  stories  from 
books  and  film,  and  responding  to  visual 
art.  And  Ontario’s  Common  Curriculum 
does,  if  rather  softly,  address  equity  issues, 
so  such  activities  as  creating  a timeline  of 
women’s  “firsts”  had  a place  even  in  out- 
comes-based  education.  But  for  me,  some 
of  the  most  important  learning  came  from 
the  “unwritten”  curriculum. 

After  working  with  Dawn,  one  of  the 
university  students,  anyone  would  be 
very  hard  pressed  to  hang  on  to  stereo- 
types of  blacks  or  young  women.  Having 
spent  countless  hours  with  Vera,  a retired 
teacher,  any  image  of  grandmas  in  rock- 
ing chairs  would  also  vanish. 

The  children  themselves  challenged 
stereotypes  of  their  own  school  and  com- 
munity. Our  school  is  classified  by  our 
board  as  the  “Number  One”  school  in  all 
measures  of  “inner  citiness”  (in  fact,  by 
some  measures,  it  is  Number  One  in 
Canada).  Not  surprisingly.  Regent  Park 
is  constantly  bombarded  by  negative 
media  images.  The  children  were  inter- 
viewed about  the  quilt  on  both  local 
radio  and  television;  they  became  so 
confident  and  articulate  about  the  work 
they  were  doing  that  even  shy  students 
took  part  and  in  doing  so  generated  a 
tremendous  amount  of  good  press  about 
the  community. 

Many  people  who  have  seen  the  quilt 
were  very  surprised  to  learn  that  a num- 
ber of  boys  were  involved.  When  asked 
what  their  favourite  part  of  the  project 
was,  they  responded  that  it  was  the 
sewing.  In  fact,  the  most  competent  sew- 
ers were,  in  this  case,  the  boys  — anoth- 
er stereotype  undermined. 

The  boys  were  equally  engaged  by  the 
stories  of  the  women  we  learned  about. 
One  mother  came  up  to  me  after  the  pro- 
ject was  over  and  said  she  thought  she 
would  never  live  to  see  the  day  when  her 
son  talked  about  anything  other  than 
wrestlers.  And  when  asked  by  a televi- 
sion reporter  what  was  important  about 
the  quilt  project,  the  same  youngster 
spoke  for  all  the  boys:  “We  just  think  if 
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and  Their  Work 


The  quilt  was 
unveiled  on 
International 
Women’s  Day  at 
Regent  Park 
Community  Centre 
by  three  local  women 
honoured  on  the 
quilt.  99 


we  do  this  today,  it  will  be  a better  place 
for  women  [tomorrow].”  Those  boys 
definitely  see  themselves  as  “part  of  the 
solution.” 

Over  the  course  of  the  project,  there 
were  some  truly  moving  moments:  one 
day  Hon,  who  had  been  virtually  mute  in 
class,  insisted  that  he  and  his  friend  read 
the  story  of  a Vietnamese  woman  depict- 
ed on  the  quilt,  in  front  of  200  people,  at 
the  Women’s  Day  event  because  he  felt 
his  culture  was  being  affirmed.  On  anoth- 
er day  Abdirahaman,  a refugee  from 
Somalia,  listened  to  a Holocaust  survivor 
tell  her  story  about  World  War  II  and  told 
her  about  the  war  in  his  country. 


The  quilt  was  unveiled  on  Internation- 
al Women’s  Day  at  Regent  Park  Com- 
munity Centre  by  three  local  women 
honoured  on  the  quilt.  The  children  pre- 
sented a program  of  their  own  writing, 
along  with  music  and  poetry  written  by 
women,  to  students  from  three  neigh- 
bouring schools  and  many  guests  from 
the  community.  Amidst  the  emotion  of 

It  became  very 
clear  to  me  that  I 
had  learned  far 
more  about  inclusive 
education  from  these 
children  than  they 
could  ever  hope  to 
learn  from  me.  9? 


that  day,  it  became  very  clear  to  me  that 
I had  learned  far  more  about  inclusive 
education  from  these  children  than  they 
could  ever  hope  to  learn  from  me. 

After  Women’s  Day,  the  quilt  was  dis- 
played at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of 
NAC  (Sunera  Thobani,  the  national  chair 
of  NAC  was  one  of  the  women  featured 
on  the  quilt),  and  Thobani  paid  the  chil- 
dren the  ultimate  compliment  by  visiting 
the  children  and  taking  their  work  seri- 
ously. The  quilt  spent  the  following  sum- 
mer at  the  Museum  of  Textiles  in 
Toronto.  It  now  hangs  proudly  as  part  of 
the  permanent  collection  of  the  Toronto 
Board’s  Fran  Endicott  Equity  Centre  — a 
most  fitting  tribute  to  one  of  our  own 
sheroes,  the  late  school  trustee  who 
fought  tirelessly  for  the  issues  with  which 
the  students  were  grappling.  When  the 
children  were  taken  to  the  opening  of  the 
Centre,  exactly  a year  after  they  had  com- 
pleted the  quilt,  they  ran  up  to  it  and 
began  reliving  the  experience.  Apparently 
they  can  still  talk  about  something  other 
than  wrestlers. 
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TEACHER  DEVELOPMENT 


Equity  Issues  in 
Teacher  Training 


The  Importance  of  Positive  Host  Teacher  Modelling 


By  STAN  iSOKI 


North  York  Board  of  Education 
Faculty  of  Education  at  York  University 


and  MARGARET  WELLS 


Toronto  Board  of  Education 
Faculty  of  Education  at  York  University 

Gender  equity  work  must  acknowl- 
edge the  way  in  which  gender 
identity  intersects  with  other 
aspects  of  social  identity  such  as  race,  eth- 
nicity, religion,  ability,  and  socio-economic 
class.  A more  inclusive  approach  to  gender 
identity  does  not  “dilute”  equity  work; 
rather  it  ensures  that  this  work  is  more 
nuanced  and  affirms  the  full  diversity  of 
the  students.  It  is  this  understanding  of 
equity  that  is  the  starting  point  of  this 
article. 

As  schools  engage  in  the  challenges  of 
adequately  addressing  equity  issues  and 
moving  towards  a more  inclusive  curricu- 
lum, one  of  the  potential  sources  of  sup- 
port is  working  with  a faculty  of  education 
in  the  training  of  new  teachers.  The  major- 
ity of  teacher  candidates,  who  are  current- 
ly in  university  or  have  recently  completed 
university,  have  often  had  an  opportunity 
to  take  courses  influenced  by  feminist  and 
multicultural  perspectives  and  may  there- 
fore have  developed  an  awareness  of  the 
need  for  and  the  benefits  of  a more  inclu- 
sive curriculum.  These  perspectives  can 
help  expand  the  dialogue  in  schools  about 


creating  inclusive  curriculum  and  the 
schools’  engagement  with  these  teacher 
candidates  can  be  a source  of  growth  for 
both  the  teacher  candidates  and  the  school 
staff. 


Adopting  the  Role  of  Teacher 

Within  teacher  education,  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  tension  between  the- 
ory and  practice  and  the  stress  this  pro- 
duces in  teacher  candidates.  Perhaps  a 
major  factor  in  creating  the  stress  involved 
in  the  theory/practice  tension  is  the  fact 
that  a teacher  candidate  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  successful  adoption  of  the  role 
of  teacher  and  is  therefore  less  willing  to 
engage  with  more  theoretical  concerns 
about  education,  including  what  shapes 
the  role  of  teacher.  If  the  teacher  candidate 
observes  that  attention  to  and  action  on 
equity  issues  is  defined  by  the  host  teacher 
as  central  to  his  or  her  role  as  teacher,  then 
the  possible  split  between  practice  (as  the 
mastery  of  technical  skills)  and  theory  (as 
the  arena  in  which  such  issues  as  equity 
are  discussed)  can  be  resolved  for  the 
teacher  candidate. 

Positive  messages  from  practice  are 
strong  influences  upon  the  educational 
philosophies  and  value  systems  of  most 
teacher  candidates.  For  example,  if  stu- 
dents in  a school  have  been  taught  the 
vocabulary  of  equity  and  have  an  aware- 
ness level  that  empowers  them  to  act  on 
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issues  they  see  as  important,  the  message 
to  the  teacher  candidates  is  clear  — equity 
matters  in  this  setting  — and  the  practical 
engagement  with  these  issues  serves  to 
reinforce  that  equity  is  a genuine  concern 
in  education  and  not  just  an  abstract  theo- 
retical exercise  with  no  basis  in  the  “real” 
world.  If  school  boards  are  seen  by  teacher 
candidates  as  recognizing  the  importance 
of  dealing  with  equity  issues,  it  also 
becomes  a practical  consideration  for 
teacher  candidates  to  increase  their  knowl- 

The  majority  of 
teacher  candidates, 
who  are  currently  in 
university  or  have 
recently  completed 
university,  have  often 
had  an  opportunity  to 
take  courses 
influenced  by  feminist 
and  multicultural 
perspectives. 

edge  base  about  these  concerns  that  will 
ultimately  make  them  more  employable 
and,  once  hired,  equip  them  to  respond 
more  adequately  to  the  multiplicity  of  situ- 
ations that  will  inevitably  arise. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  schools  in  which 
teacher  candidates  do  their  practicum 
placements  exhibit  a commitment  to  equity 
or  an  understanding  of  what  putting  equity 
into  practice  means.  For  example,  recently 
a black  male  teacher  candidate  was  told  by 
his  host  teacher  that  he  should  not  use  any 
materials  that  reflected  racial/ethnic  diver- 
sity and  that  he  should  not  talk  to  certain 
students  in  his  primary  class.  Both  of  these 
messages  were  based  on  the  host  teacher’s 
concern  that  parents  of  these  students 
would  complain  about  the  school’s  imposi- 
tion of  an  equity-promoting  agenda.  In  two 
other  instances  in  different  boards,  a 
female  teacher  candidate  was  subjected  to 
a stream  of  derogatory  remarks  about 
women  in  education  by  her  male  host 
teacher  and  a gay  male  teacher  candidate 
was  told  not  to  mention  homosexuality  in  a 


unit  on  AIDS.  Imagine  what  it  meant  for 
these  individuals  to  work  in  such  situations 
while  attempting  to  develop  confidence 
in  their  role  as  teachers.  Of  course  these 
stories  do  not  represent  the  majority  of 
practicum  placements  but  they  are  an 
important  indicator  of  how  far  we  still 
have  to  go  to  make  equity  a central  tenet  of 
our  practices  in  schools  and  therefore  of 
our  modelling  for  teacher  candidates. 

If  schools  are  committed  to  modelling 
the  effective  implementation  of  equity 
practices  for  teacher  candidates,  many 
questions  arise.  For  example,  what  support, 
both  theoretical  and  practical,  do  host 
teachers  themselves  have  for  adequately 
addressing  equity  issues  and  for  moving 
towards  a more  inclusive  curriculum?  What 
are  the  implications  of  the  fact  that,  despite 
the  efforts  of  many  boards  to  address  equity 
issues  in  hiring  and  promotion  practices, 
the  staff  in  our  schools  often  does  not 
reflect  the  racial/ethnic  diversity  of  the  stu- 
dent body  and  in  many  areas  continues  to 
reflect  traditional  gender  categorization  of 
jobs?  This  issue  becomes  increasingly 
important  as  faculties  of  education  recruit 
students  from  groups  that  historically  have 
not  been  adequately  represented  in  the  pro- 
fession. What  frameworks  exist  for  encour- 
aging both  host  teachers  and  teacher 
candidates  to  reflect  on  how  their  own 
social  identities  shape  their  understanding 
of  education  and  of  equity  issues?  How  can 
faculties  of  education  and  school  boards 
work  together  to  ensure  that  host  teachers 


What  support,  both 
theoretical  and 
practical,  do  host 
teachers  themselves 
have  for  adequately 
addressing  equity 
issues  and  for  moving 
towards  a more 
inclusive  curriculum? 

who  are  committed  to  equity  have  the  nec- 
essary support  to  guide  teacher  candidates 
in  an  understanding  of  the  implementation 
of  equity  issues  in  education?  Such  support 
is  essential  because  being  an  equity-minded 


practitioner  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
a host  teacher  will  be  adept  at  helping  a 
teacher  candidate  to  consider  how  to  imple- 
ment an  equitable  program,  especially  if 
that  teacher  candidate  is  still  struggling 
with  establishing  his  or  her  authority  and 
credibility  as  a teacher.  How  can  host 

How  can  host 
teachers  encourage 
teacher  candidates 
...  to  reflect  on  how 
the  whole  school 
environment  plays 
such  a crucial  role  in 
creating  an  inclusive 
curriculum? 

teachers  encourage  teacher  candidates,  who 
may  be  very  focussed  on  the  details  of  their 
own  lessons  and  classrooms,  to  reflect  on 
how  the  whole  school  environment  plays 
such  a crucial  role  in  creating  an  inclusive 
curriculum? 

Some  teacher  educators  might  argue 
that  while  engagement  with  such  questions 
might  prove  interesting,  it  is  the  role  mod- 
elling that  teacher  candidates  received  from 
their  own  elementary  and  secondary  teach- 
ers that  often  proves  most  influential.  It  is 
true  that  teacher  candidates  come  into  edu- 
cation faculties  with  a set  of  expectations 
and  preconceptions  about  what  it  means  to 
be  a good  teacher  that  are  largely  based  on 
their  own  experiences  as  students.  Can  role 
modelling,  even  by  exemplary  host  teach- 
ers, be  sufficient  to  cause  teacher  candi- 
dates to  examine  critically  the  messages 
that  they  unconsciously  absorbed  as  stu- 
dents? While  in  itself  it  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient, it  is  certainly  an  important  ingredient 
in  supporting  teacher  candidates  to  become 
equity-minded  practitioners.  Host  teachers 
need  not  feel  that  they  must  have  all  the 
answers  to  the  myriad  questions  posed  by 
issues  of  diversity  and  equity.  What  is  most 
important  is  that  they  model  for  the  teacher 
candidates  a willingness  to  engage  in  dia- 
logue on  equity  issues  with  the  understand- 
ing that  there  are  no  final  and  total  answers 
to  achieving  equity  but  only  contingent 
and  provisional  solutions. 
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Physical  Sciences 
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Education  Program 
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We  structured  the 
course  in  ways  which 
stress  students’ 
construction  of  their 
own  knowledge 
through  extensive 
use  of  hands-on 
science  activities 
and  collaborative 
learning  situations.  99 


In  the  past  decade,  research  has  shown 
us  what  many  educators  have  known 
for  a long  time:  females  are  underrep- 
resented in  physical  science  courses, 
including  both  physics  and  chemistry. 
(See,  for  instance.  How  Schools  Short- 
change Girls  [AAUW,  1992],  Winning 
with  Women  [National  Advisory  Board 
on  Science  and  Technology,  1992]  and 
Guzzetti  and  Williams’s  1996  overview 
of  issues  in  gender  and  science.)  In 
physics  courses,  the  numbers  of  females 
are  often  so  low  as  to  be  virtually  absent. 
Although  this  is  most  apparent  at  the  sec- 
ondary school  level  and  beyond,  we  now 
know  that  science  itself  is  mostly  absent 
from  our  elementary  classrooms  as  well 
(e.g..  Acker  & Oatley,  1993;  Kelly,  1987; 
Pietersen  & Geddis,  1995).  We  think  that 
this  absence  is  closely  related  to  the  fact 
that  the  very  large  majority  of  our  ele- 
mentary teachers  are  women  and  that 
these  women  are  products  of  a system 
that  has  been  biased  against  them  in  their 
earlier  science  education,  and  they  bring 
lack  of  familiarity  with  science  to  their 
teaching. 

Background:  Structuring  a 
Female-Friendly  Physics  Course 

As  a female  teacher  educator  and  a male 
university  physics  professor,  our  concern 
with  this  situation  led  us  to  develop  a 
university  introductory  physics  course 
designed  especially  for  female  elemen- 
tary-teacher candidates.  We  structured 
the  course  in  ways  which  stress  students’ 
construction  of  their  own  knowledge 
through  extensive  use  of  hands-on  sci- 
ence activities  and  collaborative  learning 
situations.  The  course  was  organized  in 
three-hour  blocks  of  time  during  which 


students  had  opportunity  for  collabora- 
tive scientific  exploration.  This  included 
students  not  only  working  as  lab  partners 
but  also  discussing  their  activities  with 
other  lab  groups,  comparing  preliminary 
findings,  helping  one  another  devise 
hypotheses,  and  testing  procedures.  They 
were  also  encouraged  to  help  one  anoth- 
er interpret  their  findings.  It  took  a fair 
bit  of  experience  with  this  approach  to 
convince  the  students  that  this  was  not 
“cheating”  but  rather  the  way  that  scien- 
tists actually  conduct  their  work. 

About  two-thirds  of  class  time  was 
devoted  to  hands-on  activities,  either  stu- 
dent exploration  of  individual  questions  or 
student  involvement  in  whole-class 
demonstrations.  The  other  hour  was  devot- 
ed to  “lecture,”  though  that  lecture  also 
took  the  form  of  the  professor  answering 
questions  generated  by  the  students  after 
they  had  read  their  text  and  discussed  that 
content  in  small  groups. 

We  also  operated  from  a feminist  per- 
spective grounded  in  the  premise  that 
males  and  females  have  different  social 
experience  which  often  “gives  them  dif- 
ferent ways  of  looking  at  life  and  inter- 
preting events”  (Roychoudhury,  Tippins, 
& Nichols,  1995,  p.  898).  Thus,  the 
recognition  that  the  women  in  the  course 
might  need  different  activities  or  exam- 
ples than  those  traditionally  used  in 
physics  classrooms  guided  our  selection 
or  modification  of  activities.  The  stu- 
dents taught  us  that  traditional  activities 
are  also  fine  but  that,  as  women,  most  of 
them  needed  additional  guidance  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  concepts  or 
equipment  that  are  often  more  familiar  to 
males. 

Students’  Prior  Experiences  With 
Science  Learning 

Although  students  were  not  asked  to  give 
information  about  their  prior  experiences 
with  science,  they  told  us  about  those  expe- 
riences, telling  us  how,  until  high  school, 
either  they  had  enjoyed  science  or  science 
had  been  absent.  The  following  are  exam- 
ples of  their  comments: 

During  elementary  school,  1 was  very 
interested  in  math  and  science.  In  fact,  I 
competed  (and  did  well)  in  math  competi- 
tions. In  Grade  9,  1 seemed  to  lose  interest 
in  science  and  found  myself  doing  poorly 
in  math.  Since  then  1 have  not  been  confi- 
dent about  my  math  and  science  abilities. 
For  these  reasons,  I was  quite  nervous 
about  taking  this  course.  1 do,  however. 
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Although  it  was  not  a 
planned  strategy,  nor 
was  it  immediately 
apparent  to  us, 
humour  played  a very 
important  role  in 
shaping  the  learning 
environment  of  the 
course  into  one  that 
was  inviting  for 
females. 


intend  to  teach  math  and  science  in  ele- 
mentary school  and  I want  to  become 
more  comfortable  with  these  subjects. 

I would  just  like  to  say  that  science  scares 
me.  I have  little  confidence  in  my  ability 
to  learn  or  teach  it. 

Female-Friendly  Teaching 
Strategies 

In  their  comments  to  us,  the  students 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  fol- 
lowing strategies: 

D hands-on  experience 

Q collaboration  with  others  as  the  major 
teaching  approach  for  learning  through 
hands-on  experience 

Q guided  practice  with  concepts  and 
equipment  before  being  asked  to  work 
independently 

Q relational  learning  through  connected- 
ness both  with  the  teachers  in  the  course 
and  with  other  students  in  the  course 

H humour  as  a mechanism  for  humaniz- 
ing the  learning  and  for  providing  a 


context  of  openness,  friendliness,  and 
tension  defusion 

Some  examples  of  these  strategies 
follow. 

Guided  Hands-on 
Experience 

About  two-thirds  of  total  class  time  was 
devoted  to  student  hands-on  laboratory 
activities. 

Early  in  the  introduction  of  a new 
concept,  there  was  extensive  use  of  both 
professor/teaching  assistant-designed 
laboratory  experiments  and  student- 
designed  experiments. 

Students  were  physically  involved  as 
part  of  labs  and  demonstrations.  For 
instance,  students  became  particles  in  a 
wave,  making  a human  wave  and  doing 
measurements  of  it;  they  simulated  gas 
molecules  in  investigating  pressure/volume 
relationships;  they  sat  on  a trolley  to  change 
the  mass  being  moved  and  measured  spring 
extension  differences  which  resulted. 
Small  guided  experiments  were  per- 
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formed  by  students  as  part  of  the  “lec- 
tures.” For  instance,  during  the  introductory 
lecture  on  electricity,  each  pair  of  students 
had  a small  circuit  board  and  the  class  was 
given  a diagram  on  the  blackboard  of  a 
series  arrangement,  and  then  a parallel 
arrangement,  of  light  bulbs  to  construct. 
Once  all  students  had  completed  these  and 
had  made  some  preliminary  observations, 
the  professor  continued  with  the  lecture.  A 
similar  guided  experiment  occurred  in  the 
midst  of  an  electromagnetism  lecture  when 
lab  partners  observed  what  happened  to  the 
current  in  a coil  of  wire  when  a magnet  was 
moved  near  the  coil. 

Collaboration  With 
Others 

Virtually  all  of  the  hands-on  activities  in- 
cluded collaboration  with  others.  Accord- 
ing to  the  students,  collaboration  provided 
learning  support,  brought  enjoyment,  and 
helped  build  confidence. 

Small  group  discussion  strategies 
such  as  “Think  — Pair  Share”  and  modi- 
fied “Jigsaw”  groups  were  used  exten- 
sively to  allow  students  to  try  out  ideas 
more  privately  before  presenting  them  in 
the  “public”  forum  of  the  whole  class. 

In  “Think  — Pair  Share,”  students 
were  asked  a question  in  the  midst  of  or 
just  before  lecture.  They  wrote  down  their 
own  response  and  then  were  given  time  to 
turn  to  a neighbour  to  share  their  respons- 
es. Once  this  had  been  done,  the  professor 
conducted  a large-group  discussion  in 
relation  to  the  initial  question. 

A collaborative  approach  to  laborato- 
ry work  was  encouraged,  including  per- 
forming analysis  of  lab  data  with  lab 
partners  before  leaving  the  class  and,  as 
occasion  permitted,  the  sharing  of  infor- 
mation about  results  between  groups. 

Experimental  designs  were  shared  in 
groups  of  four  to  six  and  discussed  at  least 
one  week  before  performing  the  labs.  Mod- 
ification of  the  lab  design  following  the 
discussion  was  explicitly  encouraged. 

A small  number  of  labs  which  required 
the  participation  (and  collective  data)  of 
the  whole  class  were  used  and  treated  as 
class  exercises. 

Guided  Practice 

Student  comments  reminded  us  that  much 
physics  equipment  is  so  familiar  to  scien- 
tists and  science  teachers  that  it  is  ea.sy  to 
forget  just  how  alien  it  is  to  novices.  Early 


in  the  course  we  had  incorrectly  made 
assumptions  about  the  students’  comfort 
level  with  the  equipment.  The  students 
told  us  quite  explicitly  just  how  important 
guided  practice  with  concepts  and  equip- 
ment was  for  them. 

Demonstrations  of  the  laboratory 
equipment  by  the  teaching  assistant  or  pro- 
fessor were  valued  and  requested  by  the 
students.  The  students  explicitly  stated  that 
they  needed  to  understand  the  purpose  and 
potential  use  of  equipment.  This  included 
standard  introductory  physics  equipment 
such  as  optic  lenses,  optic  troughs,  circuit 
boards,  balances,  multimeters,  and  the 
like. 

Guided  use  of  equipment  was  carried 
out  through  clearly  defined  experimental 
procedures.  We  came  to  understand  that 
a ten-minute  guided  experiment  concern- 
ing a new  topic  greatly  increased  the  stu- 
dents’ sense  of  competence  in  relation  to 
designing  their  own  experiments  dealing 
with  the  same  kind  of  phenomena. 

Lecture  demonstrations  were  often  pre- 
sented as  experiments  with  student  input 
on  hypothesis,  data  to  be  collected,  and 
analysis  of  data.  For  instance,  in  a simple 
pendulum  demonstration,  there  was  a cable 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  lecture  hall  with  a 
mass  at  the  other  end.  Students  were  asked 
to  “Think  — Pair  Share”  hypotheses  con- 
cerning the  demonstration  as  well  as  to 
come  up  with  the  kind  of  data  that  could  be 
collected  to  test  their  hypotheses.  These 
ideas  were  then  used  in  conducting  the 
demonstration. 

Relational  Learning  Through 
Human  Connectedness 

In  their  comments,  the  students  talked 
about  being  treated  with  respect  by  the 
professor  and  of  the  importance  of  having 
their  peers  treated  with  respect  as  well. 
They  referred  to  combining  laughter  with 
learning  and  socializing  with  learning  — 
human  connectedness  factors  which  tradi- 
tionally have  been  thought  of  as  distrac- 
tions from  learning  rather  than  as  activities 
which  support  learning.  They  also  referred 
to  being  invited  into  physics,  that  there 
was  a place  for  them  as  the  human  beings 
they  are.  (“I  appreciated  the  fact  that  [the 
professor]  started  the  year  off  by  talking 
about  women  physicists  because  this  talk 
made  me  feel  that  I,  as  a woman,  could 
perhaps  fit  into  the  male-dominated  world 
of  physics.”)  They  talk  about  the  need  to 
know  of  the  human  endeavour  that  is 
physics.  (“It  makes  it  more  real.”) 


The  periodic  use  of  physics  applica- 
tions which  were  familiar  to  females  (in 
addition  to  traditional  examples)  includ- 
ed applications  such  as:  a hair  dryer 
(conversion  of  electrical  energy  to  heat) 
and  spring  toys  (work  and  energy). 

The  professor  acknowledged  student 
preferences  by  using  equipment  with 
which  students  seemed  comfortable.  For 
instance,  in  studying  electricity,  instead  of 
using  large  circuit  boards  and  light  bulbs. 

Student  comments 
reminded  us  that  much 
physics  equipment  is 
so  familiar  to 
scientists  and  science 
teachers  that  it  is  easy 
to  forget  just  how 
alien  it  is  to  novices. 
Early  in  the  course  we 
had  incorrectly  made 
assumptions  about  the 
students’  comfort 
level  with  the 
equipment. 

as  is  done  traditionally,  small  circuit  boards 
(4  by  6 inches)  and  small  light  bulbs  were 
used.  The  females  thoroughly  enjoyed 
these  labs  and  asked  for  the  room  lights  to 
be  dimmed  during  the  lab.  The  subdued 
lighting  and  small  circuit  boards  prompted 
students  to  put  their  heads  closer  together 
(almost  touching  each  other),  and  conver- 
sation volume  was  correspondingly  lower. 
Students  talked  about  the  similarity  of  the 
boards  to  Christmas  lights  and  to  a toy  of 
their  youth,  the  Lite-Brite.  The  whole  tone 
of  this  lab  was  strikingly  different  from 
what  it  might  have  been  with  large  circuit 
boards  and  full  laboratory  lighting. 

We  commemorated  the  Montreal  mas- 
sacre of  1989  in  our  class.  (The  Montreal 
massacre  was  the  shooting  and  killing  of 
14  women  engineering  students  at 
L’ecole  Polytechnique  in  Montreal;  the 
man  who  killed  the  women  indicated  that 
he  committed  this  act  because  they  were 
women  in  engineering,  that  women  did 
not  belong  in  engineering.)  We  distribut- 
ed white  ribbons  to  all  members  of  the 
class.  The  female  participant-observer 
talked  about  how  this  physics  course 
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could  have  been  a target  for  the  killer, 
and  the  male  professor  talked  about  the 
responsibility  of  all  males  to  help  change 
such  attitudes  to  women. 

Physics  was  presented  as  a human 
endeavour.  Stories  were  told  about  indi- 
vidual physicists  (Galileo,  Michael  Fara- 
day, Lise  Meitner,  Rosalind  Franklin) 
with  explicit  reference  to  their  personali- 
ties, the  social  context  in  which  they 
worked,  and  the  barriers  they  faced. 

Following  student  comments  the  pre- 
vious week,  treats  were  brought  for  Hal- 
loween. After  this,  students  frequently 
brought  treats  for  the  class:  home-baked 
brownies  and  cookies  or  boxes  of  dough- 
nuts. The  treats  were  often  accompanied 
by  comments  such  as  “Fve  been  having 
a hard  week  and  thought  perhaps  others 
would  like  a treat  as  much  as  I would.” 
These  kinds  of  strategies  were  both 
planned  and  unplanned,  but  in  total  they 
became  integral  components  of  the  tone,  or 
environment,  of  the  classroom.  This  was  a 
physics  classroom  where  people  were 
acknowledged  as  human  beings  first, 
rather  than  as  physics  students  first.  A 
growing  body  of  literature  draws  our  atten- 

Physics  was  presented 
as  a human  endeavour. 
Stories  were  told  about 
individual  physicists 
(Galileo,  Michael 
Faraday,  Lise  Meitner, 
Rosalind  Franklin) 
with  explicit  reference 
to  their  personalities, 
the  social  context  in 
which  they  worked, 
and  the  barriers  they 
faced.  99 

tion  to  possible  “female”  ways  of  learning 
and  knowing  which  rely  on  human  rela- 
tionships and  connectedness.  This  research 
demonstrates  that  for  many  females,  of  all 
ages,  learning  is  most  meaningful  when  it 
takes  place  in  a context  of  acknowledged 
and  valued  relationship  with  the  other 
learners  and  with  the  teacher.  In  a recent 
article,  Pieterson  and  Geddis  (1995)  show 
how  this  is  particularly  true  for  girls  in  sci- 
ence classrooms. 


Humour 

.y 

Although  it  was  not  a planned  strategy,  nor 
was  it  immediately  apparent  to  us,  humour 
played  a very  important  role  in  shaping  the 
learning  environment  of  the  course  into 
one  that  was  inviting  for  females. 

Visual  and  physical  humour  were  used 
by  the  professor  during  his  demonstrations 
and  lectures.  Since  humour  is  strongly 
context-dependent,  our  recounting  of  the 
humorous  incidents  here  may  not  sound 
particularly  funny.  And,  perhaps  that  is 
part  of  a misconception  about  humour:  the 
humour  in  this  course  was  aimed  at  the 
professor  himself  and  though  it  provoked 
laughter,  the  laughter  seemed  to  result 
from  the  inversion  of  the  authority  struc- 
ture which  resulted.  We  think  that  it  is  the 
willingness  to  invert  authority  that  was  one 
of  the  factors  that  made  these  incidents  so 
important. 

Although  the  professor  does  not  see 
himself  as  a particularly  funny  person,  he 
used  humour  frequently  by  using  or  refer- 
ring to  his  own  body  as  a physical  object 
and,  indeed,  showed  his  own  vulnerability 
by  risking  appearing  ridiculous  to  the  stu- 
dents through  that  involvement.  This  com- 
bination of  humour  and  vulnerability  arose, 
in  part,  from  the  discord  between  the  physi- 
cal activities  in  the  demonstrations  and  the 
fact  that  the  professor’s  body,  which 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  demonstra- 
tions, is  not  athletic  nor  does  it  fit  the  soci- 
etal standards  of  male  physical  beauty. 
Both  the  female  teaching  assistant  and  the 
participant-observer  felt  that  this  was  not  an 
insignificant  issue,  given  the  societal  obses- 
sion women  have  been  made  to  feel  regard- 
ing their  own  body  shapes.  In  some  ways, 
the  professor  could  be  interpreted  by  his 
female  students  as  voluntarily  putting  him- 
self at  considerable  personal  risk  — just  as 
they  were  voluntarily  putting  themselves  at 
risk  by  taking  the  physics  course. 

Conclusion 

The  reflections  of  the  students  in  this  course 
have  led  us  to  believe  that  “safety”  for  them 
as  non-physical-science  majors  in  a univer- 
sity physics  course  means:  (1)  human  con- 
nectedness throughout  their  learning  and 
(2)  opportunities  to  become  familiar  with 
the  new  equipment  and  new  concepts  in  a 
guided  context  — working  with  either  an 
expert  or  a peer  — and  to  become  familiar 
with  the  expectations  of  the  course. 


The  students  emphasized  how  much 
they  wanted  to  learn  physics,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  were  frightened  of  it  because 
of  their  prior  experiences  with  science,  and 
that  they  would  “work  hard  to  understand” 
(their  own  words).  As  a group,  these 
women  had  chosen  not  to  pursue  physical 
science  as  soon  as  they  were  given  an 
option  in  high  school,  feeling  alienated 
and  frightened  by  it  and  needing  a “safe” 
environment  to  “gain  confidence.”  The 

The  students 
emphasized  how 
much  they  wanted 
to  learn  physics, 
despite  the  fact  that 
they  were  frightened 
of  it  because  of  their 
prior  experiences 
with  science.... 

strategies  discussed  here  provided  that 
environment  and  modelled  practices  we 
hope  have  become  part  of  their  own  per- 
ceptions of  their  ability  to  “do  science.” 
We  think  that  these  strategies  are  equally 
applicable  to  younger  females  and,  if 
employed  in  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teaching,  might  encourage  many 
more  females  to  take  our  physical  science 
courses  and  pursue  careers  in  science. 
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THE  INCLUSIVE 
CURRICULUM  PROJECT 


Towards 
Equity 
in  Education 


A Teacher’s  Diary 

— Friday,  November  15,  1996 

It’s  3:45  and  already  getting  dark  outside.  I sit  here  quietly  thinking  about 
the  day,  the  week,  and  the  faces  and  voices  of  the  students  who  left  a 
short  while  ago  wishing  me  a good  weekend. 

It’s  hard  to  forget  the  faces  and  voices  because  they  are  all  so  differ- 
ent. So  many  colours  and  shapes,  so  many  different  voices.... 

I see  Linda.  A new  name  in  a new  country,  chosen,  she  says,  because 
it  sounds  like  her  real  name  so  she  won’t  completely  lose  who  she  is.  It 
must  be  hard  for  her  to  live  in  two  worlds.  Two  worlds  that  speak  different 
languages,  and  that  hold  different  expectations  of  her.  She  wishes  we  had 
school  seven  days  a week. 

I see  Tanya,  a beautiful  child  whose  body  is  twisted  and  broken.  Life 
sentence  in  a wheelchair.  Her  spirit,  though,  shines  in  her  lovely  brown 
eyes.  What  does  the  chaos  of  this  classroom  and  of  the  school  mean  to 

her? 

I see  Francisco.  He  never  knew  his  father.  No  one  knows  for  sure 
when  he  was  born.  His  family  has  moved  to  Canada  from  a tiny  mountain 
village  ...  half  a world  away.  I sense  a feeling  of  shame  and  loss  in 
Francisco.  He’s  poor,  he  has  serious  trouble  reading,  he  has  difficulty  with 

numbers.  He  goes  into  Grade  8 next  year. 

I see  them  all.  All  30  of  them  representing  six  languages,  four  conti- 
nents, ten  countries,  myriad  abilities.  Striving  in  their  own  ways  to  be  a part 
of  the  school  and  community,  embracing  the  messages  they  receive  — 
both  spoken  and  unspoken  — that  tell  them  who  they  are,  who  they  can 
become,  what  their  lives  are  about....  I wonder  what  they  believe  about 

themselves...? 

Well,  my  daybook  for  next  week  is  complete.  Time  to  go. 


By  JANE  THOMAS 


Adjunct  Professor,  University  of  British 
Columbia,  Curriculum  Specialist 
Vancouver  School  Board 


This  excerpt  from  a teacher’s  diary 
highlights  the  multicultural  realities 
of  contemporary  classrooms  and 
underscores  the  importance  of  addressing 
issues  of  equity,  inclusion,  and  cultural 
diversity  through  educational  program- 
ming. However,  despite  the  proliferation 
of  curricular  initiatives  and  learning 
re.sources  designed  with  this  aim  in  mind, 
there  is  considerable  debate  about  the 
most  appropriate  strategy  and  philosophi- 
cal perspective  to  employ  in  this  under- 


taking. Indeed,  the  fact  that  education  for 
cultural  diversity  takes  many  forms, 
reflects  a variety  of  approaches,  and 
embodies  differing  sets  of  assumptions 
(Banks,  1993;  Fyfe,  1993)  poses  signifi- 
cant challenges  to  boards  of  education  as 
they  select  programs  and  materials,  and 
identify  professional  and  staff  develop- 
ment opportunities  related  to  equity  and 
inclusion. 

In  this  article,  we  describe  a profes- 
sional development  program  for  teachers 
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which  places  equity  and  diversity  at  the 
centre  of  the  work  that  teachers  do.  This 
“inclusive  curriculum  project”  focusses 
on  creating  more  equitable  and  inclusive 
school  curricula  and  materials,  and  sup- 
ports teachers  as  they  reflect  on  making 
their  classroom  practices  responsive  to 
cultural  diversity.  We  identify  the  key 
ideas  underlying  the  project,  outline  its 
content  and  processes,  and  discuss  issues 
that  have  emerged  as  the  program  has 
been  implemented. 

Key  Ideas 

The  Vancouver  Inclusive  Curriculum 
Project  is  based  on  the  work  of  Peggy 
McIntosh  and  Emily  Style,  co-directors 
of  the  National  Seeking  Educational 
Equity  and  Diversity  (SEED)  Project  in 
the  United  States  (administered  through 
the  Center  for  Research  on  Women  at 
Wellesley  College,  Massachusetts).'  Our 
project  draws  on  two  major  ideas  associ- 
ated with  the  National  SEED  Project: 
interactive  phases  of  curricular  and  per- 
sonal re-vision  (McIntosh,  1983,  1990) 
and  the  metaphor  of  curriculum  as  win- 
dow and  mirror  (Style,  1988).  These  two 
key  ideas  provide  both  a rationale  and  a 
conceptual  frame  for  the  Vancouver  Pro- 
ject. 

McIntosh’s  (1983,  1990)  phases  of 
curricular  and  personal  re-visioning  chal- 
lenge the  “single-system  seeing”  or 
monoculturalism  that  has  traditionally 
and  historically  pervaded  the  school  cur- 
riculum. According  to  McIntosh  (1990), 
monoculturalism  is  “blind  to  its  own  cul- 
tural specificity  ...  [and]  mistakes  its 
‘givens’  for  neutral,  preconceptual 
ground  rather  than  for  distinctive  cultural 
grounding”  (p.  1).  The  five  interactive 
phases  described  by  McIntosh  represent 
a process  for  transforming  not  only  the 
curriculum  but  also  one’s  thinking  about 
how  human  beings  are  “situated”  in  the 
world.  Understanding  that  all  human 
experiences  (including  our  own)  are 
grounded  in  one’s  ethnic,  racial,  sexual, 
class,  and  gender  identities  creates  a new 
lens  for  viewing  both  the  content  and 
processes  of  the  school  curriculum,  and, 
gradually,  our  curricular  thinking  may 
become  more  inclusive.  As  McIntosh 
sees  it,  the  phases  of  re-visioning  are 


descriptions  of  the  process  of  moving 
from  single-system  seeing  and  monocul- 
tural  curriculum  to  multicultural  ways  of 
seeing  and  inclusive  curriculum. 

Style’s  (1988)  metaphor  of  curricu- 
lum as  window  and  mirror  parallels 
McIntosh’s  concern  for  multiple  per- 
spectives in  education  and  embodies  a 
view  of  school  curriculum  that  provides 
students  with  opportunities  to  see  not 
only  the  realities  of  others  (curriculum  as 
“window”)  but  also  the  representations 
of  their  own  realities  (curriculum  as 
“mirror”).  Style  indicates  that  through 
creating  such  a curriculum,  students  will 
experience  a more  balanced  education,  in 
which  they  develop  “knowledge  of  self 
and  others,  clarify  the  known  and  illumi- 
nate the  unknown”  (p.  5).  When  curricu- 
lum is  viewed  in  this  way,  differences  as 
well  as  similarities  are  validated,  and  stu- 
dents’ understanding  of  themselves  in 
relation  to  others  is  expanded. 

The  Program 

The  Vancouver  Inclusive  Curriculum 
Project  prepares  teams  of  teachers  to 
become  curriculum  leaders  as  they 
explore  possibilities  for  creating  more 
equitable  and  inclusive  programs  and 
materials  within  their  own  school  set- 
tings. We  employ  a “teachers  training 
teachers”  model,  in  which  a small  group 
of  teacher  leaders  in  a school  are  trained 
to  facilitate  further  teacher  development 
back  at  the  school  itself. 

The  training  of  teacher  leaders  extends 
over  nine  months  of  the  school  year,  and 
participants  engage  as  school  teams.  Dur- 
ing the  three  years  the  Project  has  been 
implemented,  72  teachers  have  complet- 
ed the  facilitator  training.  Selection  of 
participants  is  based  on  the  interest  and 
approval  of  school  administrators,  who 
then  solicit  a school  team  of  four  teach- 
ers. We  encourage  a varied  group  of  par- 
ticipants, with  diversity  in  teaching 
backgrounds,  cultural  and  ethnic  heritage, 
and  gender.  We  also  take  into  account  the 
socio-economic  location  of  participating 
schools,  in  order  to  ensure  representation 
of  several  social-class  groups. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  Vancouver 
Project  is  to  assist  educators  in  creating  a 
more  inclusive  curriculum,  which  will 
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ultimately  enhance  the  possibilities  for 
providing  a more  equitable  education  for 
all  students.  We  developed  our  project 
from  the  premise  that  school  curriculum 
has  traditionally  mirrored  the  experiences 
of  middle-class,  heterosexual,  able  males 
of  European  heritage.  It  has  excluded  the 
experiences  of  women,  people  of  colour, 
gay,  lesbian,  and  bisexual  people,  and 
persons  with  disabilities,  and  has  ignored 
diversity  of  social  class. 

We  have  identified  three  goals  for  our 
project: 

• to  examine  issues  related  to  educa- 
tional equity  and  inclusion 

• to  analyse  curriculum  and  materials 
for  bias  and  exclusivity 

• to  discuss  strategies  for  creating  more 
equitable  and  inclusive  programs  and 
materials 

It  is  important  to  note  that  although  we 
use  the  language  of  “curriculum,”  the 
Project  itself  focusses  primarily  on 
teachers  examining  their  own  practice, 
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and  developing  a deeper  understanding 
of  the  various  issues  related  to  educa- 
tional equity.  Thus  teachers  do  not  actu- 
ally develop  a curriculum  or  materials 
per  se,  but  rather  discuss  and  reflect 
upon  how  the  school  curriculum  has  tra- 
ditionally been  constructed  and  identify 
possibilities  for  making  it  more  inclu- 
sive. To  facilitate  accomplishing  these 
goals,  we  encourage  teachers  to  reflect 
on  both  the  official  curriculum  (i.e.,  pro- 
gram documents,  learning  resources,  and 


curriculum  materials)  and  the  “lived” 
curriculum  (i.e.,  the  educational  experi- 
ences of  students  and  teachers  as  they 
interact  with  materials  in  the  classroom^ 
(For  further  elaboration  of  these  and 
other  views  of  curriculum,  see  Aoki, 
1988,  and  Eisner,  1979.) 

The  Phases  of  the  Project 

As  currently  conceptualized,  our  project 
is  divided  into  three  phases.  The  first 
phase  is  described  as  awareness  and 
exploration  of  equity  issues.  During  the 
eight  half-day  seminars  which  constitute 
this  phase,  participants  examine  educa- 
tional equity  and  diversity  issues  related 
to  gender,  social  class,  ethnicity,  disabili- 
ty, and  sexual  identity.  These  seminars 
focus  on  the  extent  to  which  the  curricu- 
lum has  excluded  the  experiences  of 
women,  people  of  colour,  gays,  lesbians 
and  bisexuals,  and  people  with  disabili- 
ties, as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  the 
predominance  of  a middle-class  “norm” 
or  standard  for  success  has  ignored 
diversity  of  social  class. 

Each  seminar  is  structured  similarly  in 
that  certain  key  processes  are  always 
included.  We  begin  by  engaging  in 
“group  talk,”  which  provides  participants 
with  an  opportunity  to  discuss  experi- 
ences, issues,  and  resources  related  to  the 
focus  of  the  Project.  During  group  talk, 
we  encourage  (though  do  not  require) 
participants  to  reflect  on  the  “journaliz- 
ing” (Aoki,  1991)  that  they  might  have 
worked  on  between  meeting  times.  Jour- 
nalizing has  proven  to  be  a valuable  exer- 
cise for  many  participants,  as  it  allows  for 
“layered  writing”  which  allows  individu- 
als to  see  more  deeply  into  their  own 
experiences  related  to  diversity,  oppres- 
sion, power,  and  privilege.  The  majority 
of  the  three-hour  seminar,  however,  is 
devoted  to  examining  the  issues.  This  is 
accomplished  through  selected  readings 
(including  academic  articles,  short  sto- 
ries, poetry),  film,  and  voices  from  the 
community.  A resource  package  which 
includes  additional  reading  material  and 
selected  strategies  for  addressing  a partic- 
ular equity  issue  in  schools  and  class- 
rooms is  provided  to  all  participants  at 
the  end  of  each  seminar.  Participants 
have  also  produced  a newslette-,  which  is 


circulated  to  schools  and  which  includes 
resource  reviews,  summaries  of  school 
activities,  and  upcoming  events  related  to 
equity  and  diversity. 

The  majority  of  the  eight  seminars  are 
organized  using  the  theme  of  “voice,”  and 
the  specific  topics  explored  are  briefly 
outlined  below.  While  we  recognize  that 
the  issues  are  not  discrete,  we  artificially 
separate  them  for  the  purposes  of  in-depth 
examination  and  discussion. 

Curriculum  as  Window  and  Mirror 

During  this  first  session,  we  introduce 
the  Project  in  detail,  spend  time 
developing  a sense  of  community 
within  the  group,  and  review  the  key 
concepts  which  frame  the  Project 
(e.g.,  the  notion  of  curriculum  as  win- 
dow and  mirror,  and  the  concepts  of 
power  and  privilege,  equity,  and 
equality). 

Giving  Voice  to  Gender 

We  introduce  the  notion  of  “gender” 
as  a social  construction,  reflect  upon 
how  our  own  experiences  are  gen- 
dered, and  examine  ways  in  which 
both  males  and  females  have  been 
disadvantaged  by  traditional  school 
organization  and  programming. 

Breaking  the  Silence: 

Gay,  Lesbian,  and  Bisexual  Voices 

We  explore  the  links  among  gender, 
sexuality,  and  sexual  identity;  hear 
experiences  of  gays  and  lesbians 
(including  students,  teachers,  and  par- 
ents) in  the  school  system;  and  dis- 
cuss strategies  for  creating  a less 
“heterosexist”  curriculum. 


Reclaiming  Voice: 

First  Nations  Peoples  Speak 


We  introduce  the  notion  of  “race”  as  a 
social  construct  and  focus  on  specific 
issues  related  to  Aboriginal  peoples  in 
the  educational  system. 
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Diversity  of  Voice: 

People  of  Colour  Speak 

We  re-visit  race  as  a social  construct  and 
discuss  whose  voices  have  traditionally 
been  excluded  from  the  curriculum.  We 
examine  a variety  of  strategies  and  activ- 
ities for  developing  a less  Eurocentric 
school  curriculum. 

Unheard  and  Unseen: 

Persons  with  Disabilities 

During  this  session,  we  challenge  some 
commonly  held  assumptions  about  people 
with  disabilities  and  explore  approaches 
for  making  the  school  curriculum  more 
inclusive. 

Social  Class  and  Schooling 

This  session  focusses  on  the  extent  to 
which  diversity  of  social  class  has  been 
ignored  in  the  school  curriculum.  We 
examine  the  “middle  classness”  of  edu- 
cational programming  and  discuss  how 
initiatives  for  children  living  in  poverty 
may  inadvertently  perpetuate  marginal- 
ization of  this  social  group. 

As  the  preceding  suggests,  the  emphasis 
during  this  phase  is  on  the  development 
of  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  issues  related  to 
diversity  and  educational  equity,  and  the 
investigation  of  practical  strategies  for 
addressing  them. 

Re-visioning  curriculum  and  materials 
is  the  focus  of  the  second  phase  of  the 
Vancouver  Project.  Utilizing  the  principles 
of  inclusive  curriculum  (e.g.,  Cushner, 
McClelland,  & Safford,  1992;  McIntosh, 
1983,  1990),  participants  spend  two  full 
days  analysing  curriculum  materials  for 
bias  and  exclusivity,  and  reflecting  upon 
how  to  create  more  equitable  and  inclusive 
materials  for  their  own  classrooms. 

The  third  phase  of  our  project  \s  facilita- 
tor training.  This  full  day  is  devoted  to 
exploring  ways  in  which  the  concepts  and 
strategies  presented  and  discussed  during 
the  seminars  might  be  implemented  in  their 
schools.  Participants  review  principles 
related  to  adult  learning,  the  stages  of  group 


development,  and  facilitation  strategies.  At 
the  end  of  this  session,  participants  identify 
some  plans  for  initiating  activities  related  to 
equity  and  diversity  in  their  schools. 

Once  participants  have  completed  the 
training,  they  are  expected  to  return  to  their 
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schools  and  initiate  some  activity  with 
other  staff  members.  The  activity  must 
mirror  the  central  purpose  of  the  Project 
and  place  issues  of  equity  and  diversity  on 
their  schools’  agendas.  The  differences  in 
school  structure,  organization,  and  culture 
result  in  myriad  of  ways  in  which  this 
actually  occurs  in  any  particular  school. 
For  example,  some  schools  have  used  a 
reading  group  model,  while  others  have 
created  a school  committee  which  actively 
works  to  place  equity  and  diversity  on  the 
school  agenda.  To  support  this  work,  each 
participating  school  is  provided  with  funds 
for  purchasing  resources.  Such  resources 
could  include  reference  books,  literature 
collections,  film  or  video  rentals,  or  hono- 
raria for  guest  speakers.  The  funds  for 
resources  are  placed  in  a separate  account 
in  the  schools,  and  the  Project  leaders  draw 
from  it  as  required. 

Ongoing  support  for  our  project  par- 
ticipants has  been  provided  by  district 
staff  For  example,  we  periodically  hold 
after-school  meetings  at  which  partici- 
pants share  their  successes  and  concerns 
related  to  equity  and  diversity  activities 
in  their  schools.  These  meetings  provide 
an  opportunity  to  network  and  gather 
new  ideas.  At  the  same  time,  participants 
seem  to  become  “revitalized,”  and  dis- 
trict staff  glean  insights  into  the  nature  of 
support  required  by  the  teams. 

A fourth  research  and  program  evalu- 
ation phase  is  currently  under  develop- 
ment. A collaborative  research  proposal 


between  the  Vancouver  School  Board 
and  the  University  of  British  Columbia 
has  been  approved.  This  research  will 
focus  on  identifying  factors  which  influ- 
ence the  strategies  teachers  develop  and 
implement  in  order  to  promote  equity  in 
their  schools.  Ethnographic  field  research 
and  collaborative  action-research  meth- 
ods will  be  used  to  gather  data  regarding 
how  contextual  factors  contribute  to  or 
work  against  successful  equity  and  diver- 
sity initiatives.  We  expect  that  the  find- 
ings of  the  study  will  have  implications 
for  refining  and  revising  the  program. 

Reflections 

As  we  reflect  upon  our  experiences  in  the 
Vancouver  Project,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
successes  and  the  challenges.  As  far  as  suc- 
cesses go,  the  power  of  the  model  is  fore- 
most in  our  minds.  As  noted  earlier,  we  use 
a “teachers  training  teachers”  model,  in 
which  teacher  development  is  sustained 
over  time.  This  model  represents  a depar- 
ture from  the  traditional  one-shot  approach 
to  professional  development  and  offers  a 
number  of  advantages.  For  example,  the 
series  of  seminars  not  only  contributes  to  a 
sense  of  community  and  commitment 
among  participants  but  also  fosters  an  envi- 
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ronment  in  which  teachers  feel  comfortable 
reflecting  on  their  professional  practices. 
The  focus  on  the  classroom  and  curriculum 
grounds  professional  development  in 
teachers’  daily  realities  and  enhances  their 
capacity  for  informed  practice.  Most 
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important,  however,  the  model  provides 
teachers  with  an  opportunity  to  develop  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  issues,  which 
ultimately  encourages  moving  beyond 
doing  what  is  “politically  correct”  to 
embracing  a stance  in  which  “emancipato- 
ry curriculum  action”  (Grundy,  1987)  is 
central. 

Teachers  themselves  also  observed  the 
power  of  the  model  used  in  our  project. 
For  example,  one  participant  described 
the  experience  as  follows: 

Unlike  a lot  of  professional  development 
activities,  [the  Vancouver  Project]  recog- 
nizes that  awareness  of  issues  surrounding 
...  equity  cannot  be  addressed  in  a half- 
day workshop....  It  recognizes  that  atti- 
tudes and  awareness  surrounding  these 
issues  develop  over  time  and  require  a 
balance  of  theoretical  understanding  as 
well  as  a practical  means  of  facilitating 
changes  within  our  schools. 

Similarly,  other  participants  indicated: 

I was  always  concerned  about  being  polit- 
ically correct  ...  doing  the  right  thing  ... 
but  now  I realize  that’s  just  not  enough.... 
We  need  to  understand  what  the  issues 
are,  and  reflect  on  how  we  can  create 
changes  in  our  schools,  in  our  educational 
system  ...  and  this  includes  changing  the 
attitudes  of  some  of  our  colleagues. 

and 

Educating  some  teachers  intensively  about 
the  issues  prepares  them  to  be  advocates 
for  inclusivity  ...  [and  to]  positively  influ- 
ence their  colleagues....  We  have  some 
knowledge....  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
through  the  program  can  respond  intelli- 
gently and  convincingly  when  challenged 
in  the  staff  room. 

Despite  such  positive  responses,  a number 
of  challenges  were  apparent.  For  example, 
from  time  to  time,  some  resistance  was 
evident  among  participants.  Such  resis- 
tance was  most  frequently  displayed 
through  challenging  comments,  and, 
occasionally,  through  non-participation  or 
disengagement.  While  resistance  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  norm  in  any  of  the  groups 
we’ve  worked  with  to  date,  facilitators 
should  be  aware  of  its  possibility.  The 
facilitator’s  task  then  becomes  twofold: 
“to  defend  a program  against  sabotage; 
and  to  u.se  resistance  as  a source  of  energy 
and  potential  insight  in  a group”  (Arnold, 


Burke,  James,  Martin,  & Thomas,  1991, 
p.  132).  Harnessing  this  energy  proved  to 
be  difficult  at  times,  particularly  as  most 
participants  considered  themselves  to 
already  be  “inclusive”  educators. 
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The  return  of  the  project  teams  to  their 
schools  also  constituted  an  issue.  The 
diversity  of  staff,  and  in  some  cases,  the 
size  and  organization  of  the  schools  them- 
selves represented  significant  challenges 
for  project  participants.  Not  all  staff  were 
interested  in  or  willing  to  engage  in  exam- 
ining issues  of  equity  and  diversity,  and 
recruiting  membership  in  school-based 
inclusive-curriculum  teams  has  been  diffi- 
cult for  some.  Indeed,  as  one  participant 
pointed  out  towards  the  end  of  the  semi- 
nars: “I  wonder  how  well-received  we’ll 
be  back  in  our  schools.  There  are  a lot  of 
resistant  staff  members  in  my  school.... 
How  many,  realistically,  can  I expect  to 
involve  . . . and  to  change?” 

Teams  therefore  required  consider- 
able personal  and  professional  support 
upon  returning  to  their  schools.  We  have 
provided  such  support  through  newslet- 
ters and  bulletins,  regular  reunions,  and 
facilitator  participation  in  school-based 
group  meetings  and  related  activities. 
Supporting  teams  in  these  ways,  howev- 
er, creates  another  issue  concerning 


resources  (including  time  and  money), 
which  must  be  considered  as  an  Inclu- 
sive Curriculum  Project  budget  for  the 
school  district  is  developed.  Moreover, 
the  oftentimes  “transient”  nature  of  some 
school  staffs  raises  questions  about  the 
efficacy  of  training  teams  of  teachers. 
When  one  or  more  team  members  might 
transfer  from  their  school  following  the 
training,  what  impact  will  the  remaining 
members  have? 

As  might  be  expected,  theory-practice 
tensions  were  also  evident.  Such  tensions 
likely  stemmed  from  the  immediacy  of 
classroom  demands  and  the  practicalities 
of  teaching.  Although  participants  recog- 
nized (and  in  fact  appreciated)  the  need  to 
develop  a “theoretical”  understanding  of 
the  issues  related  to  equity  and  diversity, 
they  frequently  expressed  concern  about 
the  lack  of  time  to  do  the  required  reading 
prior  to  the  seminars,  as  well  as  frustra- 
tion at  not  having  strategies  and  resources 
immediately  at  their  fingertips.  As  a way 
of  addressing  these  concerns,  we  provided 
selected  practical  strategies  and  informa- 
tion regarding  specific  resources  at  each 
seminar.  While  the  theory-practice  ten- 
sion is  an  ongoing  struggle  in  the  field  of 
education,  it  did  seem  to  assume  height- 
ened significance  in  this  project,  and  we 
continue  to  grapple  with  creating  a more 
balanced  approach  in  our  seminars. 

Finally,  although  we  implemented  our 
project  on  the  premise  that  it  will  have  a 
positive  impact,  little  research  has  been 
conducted  which  would  confirm  this 
hypothesis.  Indeed,  as  Ellsworth  (1992) 
points  out,  “there  have  been  no  sustained 
research  attempts  to  explore  whether  or 
how  ...  the  practices  . . . actually  alter  spe- 
cific power  relations  outside  or  inside 
schools”  (p.  93).  As  resources  dwindle 
and  as  concern  for  accountability  in  edu- 
cation increases,  more  attention  must  be 
devoted  to  evaluation  of  and  research  on 
programs  such  as  this.  More  important, 
however,  the  emphasis  in  this  project  is 
on  teacher  change  rather  than  on  institu- 
tional change.  This  raises  questions  about 
the  extent  to  which  change  in  teacher 
practice  can  impact  upon  school  culture, 
let  alone  institutional  norms  and  the  struc- 
ture of  educational  bureaucracy.  It  seems 
to  us  that  to  contribute  to  substantive 
change  over  time,  the  Inclusive  Curricu- 
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lum  Project  must  be  part  of  other  initia- 
tives, including  programs  and  policies. 

As  another  participant  put  it:  “What  is 
really  required  is  systemic  change....  If 
we’ve  learned  anything  in  this  Pro-D,  ... 
it’s  that  the  system  has  to  change.  Cur- 
riculum ...  or  even  [teachers  themselves] 
won’t  do  it.” 

And  perhaps  this  comment  sums  it  up 
best:  “We  now  know  [at  completion  of 
the  seminars]  what  needs  to  be  changed 
and  why....  The  remaining  question  is 
‘How?’  Tinkering  with  textbooks  and 
language  takes  us  only  so  far.” 

As  the  preceding  reveals,  despite  the 
generally  positive  responses  from  teachers 

When  all  is  said  and 
done,  however,  we 
believe  that  the 
Vancouver  Project 
model  has 

considerable  potential 
for  contributing  to 
change  in  classrooms. 

As  we  see  it,  the 
power  rests  in  the 
work  done  with 
teachers  and  by 
teachers.  V 

participating  in  the  Vancouver  Project, 
accomplishing  the  work  required  to  create 
a truly  inclusive  curriculum  poses  signifi- 
cant challenges.  While  many  teachers 
acknowledged  their  own  need  for  a deep- 
er understanding  of  the  issues,  and  were 
seeking  strategies  for  making  their  pro- 
grams more  inclusive,  their  comments 
suggested  that  they  were  realistic  about 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  pursuing  this 
sort  of  work.  Indeed,  the  model  itself  pre- 
sents several  limitations,  which  in  turn 
give  rise  to  a number  of  barriers.  The  cen- 
tral question  then  becomes,  “How  can  we 
most  effectively  engage  in  this  work?”  As 
noted  above,  the  answer  to  this  question  is 
complex  and  requires  the  integration  of  a 
wide  range  of  initiatives. 


When  all  is  said  and  done,  however,  we 
believe  that  the  Vancouver  Project  model 
has  considerable  potential  for  contributing 
to  change  in  classrooms.  As  we  see  it,  the 
power  rests  in  the  work  done  with  teachers 
and  by  teachers.  For,  if  teachers  are 
viewed  as  “transformative  intellectuals,” 
they  can  “illuminate  [for  students]  how 
power  and  knowledge  intersect”  to 
oppress  and  marginalize,  and  locate  within 
their  critique  both  the  promise  of  change 
and  a “language  of  possibility”  (Giroux, 
1988,  p.  106).  While  it  is  unlikely  that 
change  in  teachers  will  significantly  influ- 
ence change  in  the  system  of  educational 
bureaucracy,  to  this  end  it  is  an  important 
point  of  departure. 


NOTES 

Annette  Vey-Chilton,  Counselling  Department 
Head  at  Prince  of  Wales  Secondary.  School,  co- 
facilitated the  Vancouver  Project  during  her  term  as 
Race  Relations  Consultant  for  the  Vancouver 
School  Board.  During  the  1996/97  school  year,  the 
Project  was  facilitated  by  Loma  Wing,  Anti- 
Racism  Education  Consultant,  and  Garry  Wolfater, 
a teacher  at  Killamey  Secondary  School.  The  “A 
Teacher’s  Diary”  selection  was  generously  provid- 
ed by  Steve  Dunbar,  a teacher  at  Beaconsfield  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Vancouver.  Readers  wishing 
further  information  about  the  specific  resources 
used  the  Vancouver  Project  should  contact  The 
Director,  Staff  Development/Program  Services, 
Vancouver  School  Board,  1595  West  10th  Avenue, 
Vancouver,  BC  V6J  1Z8,  phone:  (604)  713-5000. 

^ Several  key  principles  underlie  the  National 
SEED  Project  and  the  resulting  school-based  semi- 
nars. These  are  outlined  in  the  Project  materials  as 
follows: 

• Unless  we  as  teachers  re-open  our  own  back- 
grounds to  look  anew  at  how  we  were  schooled 
to  deal  with  diversity,  we  will  be  unable  to  cre- 
ate school  climates  and  curriculum  which  more 
adequately  equip  students  to  do  so. 

• Intellectual  and  personal  faculty  development, 
supported  over  time,  is  needed  if  today’s 
schools  are  to  enable  students  and  teachers  to 
develop  self-esteem  and  respect  for  the  multi- 
cultural realities  of  others. 

• Teachers  and  other  school  personnel  are  the 
authorities  on  their  own  experience,  but  only  if 
they  are  put  at  the  centre  of  the  new  process  of 
growth  and  development  can  they  in  turn  put 
students’  growth  and  development  at  the  centre 
of  education. 

• Group  discussion  of  Phase  Theory  scholarship, 
invisible  systems  of  privilege,  and  research  on 
“separated  knowing”  and  “connected  knowing” 
can  support  teachers  and  administrators  in  mak- 
ing the  curriculum  more  gender-fair  and  multi- 
cultural. 


• Without  systemic  understanding  of  gender, 
race,  and  class  relations,  educators  who  try  to 
transform  the  currieulum  will  lack  creative 
flexibility  and  coherence  when  dealing  with  the 
scholarship  of  the  last  20  years  in  specific  disci- 
plines and  aeross  disciplines. 

During  the  past  decade,  over  300  educators  from 
around  the  world  have  participated  in  the  National 
SEED  Project.  Teachers  who  are  interested  in  find- 
ing out  more  about  the  National  SEED  Project  and 
the  leadership  training  institute  for  implementing 
this  work  in  their  schools  should  contact  Peggy 
McIntosh  at  Wellesley  College,  Center  for 
Research  on  Women,  Wellesley  MA,  phone:  (617) 
283-2522  or  2520,  fax:  (617)  283-2504. 
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n Inclusive  Curriculum: 

Strategies  and  Resources  to  Support  K-9 
Curriculum  Development 


Gender 
Race 
Sexual 
Orientation 
Native  Origin 
Class 
Disability 


• The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
at  the  University  of  Toronto 


http://www.oise.utoronto.co/ 

projects/inclusive 


Check  out  the  OISE/UT  Website  under  the 
heading  'some  projects'  for  an  exciting 
new  curriculum  support  document.  This 
easy-to-use  resource  is  designed  to  help 
teachers  develop  inclusive  curriculum  for 
K-9  students.  The  document  contains  a 
series  of  checklists,  strategies,  and 
resources  relating  to  stereotypes,  bias, 
inclusion,  healthy  relationships,  and 
human  rights. 


The  Education 
Network  of 
Ontario 


Women  and 
Telecommunications 


By  BEATRICE  SCHRIEVER 

Partnership  Co-ordinator 
Education  Network  of  Ontario 

Women  actively  use  the  Educa- 
tion Network  of  Ontario  (ENO) 
to  work  with  their  colleagues 
on  their  educational  interests.  ENO  is  a 
computer  telecommunications  service 
established  in  1993  to  give  teachers  and 
other  educators  greater  access  to  informa- 
tion resources.  It  provides  electronic  mail, 
on-line  discussion  groups  (known  as  con- 
ferences), access  to  the  Internet,  training 
services,  and  pilot  student  projects  for 
people  who  work  in  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary education  in  the  province. 

Once  established,  ENO  grew  rapidly. 
By  May  1996,  more  than  40,000  Ontario 
educators  had  accounts.  ENO  users 
include  elementary  and  secondary  teach- 
ers, in  public  and  separate  school  boards, 
in  both  English  and  French  systems.  In 
mid  1996,  ENO  began  to  offer  its  services 
on  the  World  Wide  Web.  This  provides 
both  graphic-  and  text-based  access. 

ENO  On-line  Conferences 

Using  ENO,  teachers  take  part  in  confer- 
ences on  a variety  of  topics  including  the 
Ontario  College  of  Teachers,  secondary 
school  reform,  equity  concerns,  leader- 
ship issues,  student  evaluation,  integrat- 
ing multimedia  into  the  curriculum,  and 
technical  help,  among  many  others. 

The  conference  addressing  equity 
issues  has  been  consistently  active  and 
often  provocative.  ENO  members  have 
discussed  sexism,  gay  rights,  pluralism, 
human  rights,  and  racism,  in  their 
schools  and  in  the  profession.  Occasion- 
ally, teachers  use  the  conference  as  a 
means  to  distribute  information  relating 
to  equity  issues  in  the  classroom. 
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ENO  Users 

ENO  staff  gathered  demographic  infor- 
mation about  their  active  users  during 
the  months  of  April  1994  and  April 
1995.  (An  active  user  logs  on  more  than 
ten  times  per  month.)  The  table  below 
shows  that  the  proportion  of  active  users 
who  are  women  rose  from  32.3  percent 
in  1994  to  36.5  percent  in  1995. 


Gender  of  ENO  Active  Users 

April  1994’ 

% 

April  19952 

% 

Men 

66.5 

62.0 

Women 

32.3 

36.5 

Unknown 

1.2 

1.4 

' sample  of  774  users  ^ sample  of  7 14  users 

Information  about  male  and  female 
telecommunications  users  is  often  little 
more  than  anecdote  and  lore.  One  analy- 
sis conducted  in  1993  suggests  that 

the  breakdown  of  gender  usage  on  net- 
works is  difficult  to  gauge,  and  depends 
on  the  network.  However,  at  the  low  end, 
women  are  assumed  to  hover  around  10- 
15%  of  the  audience.  For  instance,  the 
contribution  of  women  to  Usenet  news- 
groups  is  typically  not  very  high,  but  the 
actual  numbers  are  subject  to  debate.... 
SeniorNet,  a consumer-oriented  on-line 
service  available  on  America  OnLine,  that 
caters  to  the  “mature  market,”  reports  that 
their  audience  mix  is  51%  female,  49% 
male.  Contrast  this  gender-balance  to 
other  services,  such  as  CompuServe, 
Genie  and  Prodigy,  where  between  60- 
90%  of  the  customers  are  male....  Obvi- 
ously, different  networks  will  attract 
different  audiences.  (Shade,  1993) 

A network  about  education  will  attract 
women,  and  this  may  explain  the  note- 
worthy proportion  of  women  on  ENO. 
However,  the  gender  balance  of  ENO 
users  does  not  yet  reflect  that  of  the  teach- 
ing community  as  a whole.  In  the  1994/95 
school  year,  62.8  percent  of  full-time  edu- 
cators in  Ontario  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  were  women,  and  37.2 
percent  were  men,  according  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Education  and  Training. 

ENO  Staff 

Another  dimension  in  assessing  women’s 
participation  in  the  Education  Network  of 
Ontario  is  the  modelling  and  leadership 


provided  by  ENO  staff.  Of  eight  staff 
who  work  for  ENO,  five  are  women, 
including  the  director  and  the  two  support 
staff  who  provide  telephone  assistance  to 
users  with  technical  problems. 

The  fundamental 
problem  is  not  access; 
it’s  understanding  the 
opportunities  here. 

Within  a short  period, 

I predict  that  women 
may  be  the  majority 
of  users,  especially  in 
on-line  conferencing.  ?? 

ENO  also  engages  the  services  of  edu- 
cators in  the  field  on  a part-time  basis. 
They  work  as  volunteer  trainers  and/or 
moderators  of  on-line  conferences.  The 
table  below  shows  that  approximately 
one-third  of  these  staff  are  women. 


Gender  of  ENO  Trainers  and 
Moderators,  May  1996 

Trainers’ 

Moderators^ 

% 

% 

Men  66.7 

61.8 

Women  33.3 

38.2 

' 27  trainers  ^ 34  moderators 


Barriers 

Mary  Bruce,  an  executive  assistant  with 
the  Federation  of  Women  Teachers’ 
Associations  of  Ontario  (FWTAO),  says 
“socialization  and  access  are  the  two 
biggest  barriers  to  women  in  the  informa- 
tion technology  revolution.  Women  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  technology  is  for 
men  and  boys,  and  women’s  access  to 
dollars  and  time  is  less  than  men’s.”  She 
acknowledged  that  the  picture  for  women 
educators  is  less  clear,  since  available 
research  is  dated. 

FWTAO  has  addressed  the  needs  of 
its  own  members  by  providing  summer 
courses,  using  ENO,  for  both  beginners 
and  experienced  users.  “Removing  the 
barriers  to  access  would  be  the  most 
powerful  thing  [FWTAO]  could  do.” 

Don  Harben,  network  co-ordinator  with 
ENO  from  1993  to  1996  and  instructor  at 
the  Faculty  of  Education  at  the  University 


of  Toronto,  takes  a different  view.  Tele- 
communications, he  admits,  “used  to  be 
the  toys  for  the  boys.  People  talked  about 
playing  with  computers.  It  was  a CB  radio 
mentality.  Few  cared  about  content.” 

That  is  changing  rapidly,  as  computers 
come  to  resemble  mere  appliances.  “In 
most  school  boards,  skills  about  comput- 
ers are  held  by  men.  But  as  soon  as  we 
see  it  as  a problem-solving  tool,  most  are 
women,”  Harben  believes. 

“The  fundamental  problem  is  not 
access;  it’s  understanding  the  opportuni- 
ties here.  Within  a short  period,  I predict 
that  women  may  be  the  majority  of  users, 
especially  in  on-line  conferencing.  I say 
that  because  both  the  content  and  collabo- 
rative process  are  well  suited  to  the  ways 
women  solve  problems,”  he  said. 

Conclusion 

The  Education  Network  of  Ontario  has  a 
respectable  proportion  of  women  users, 
though  it  is  still  below  that  of  the  teaching 
community.  Staff  at  the  Education  Network 
of  Ontario  are  enthusiastic  about  women’s 
use  of  telecommunications  and  will  con- 
tinue to  monitor  and  encourage  women’s 
participation  through  awareness  sessions, 
training  opportunities,  and  outreach. 
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To  receive  an  ENO  application  form, 
e-mail:  enohelp@enoreo.on.ca;  register 
on-line:  www.enoreo.on.ca;  write:  1260 
Bay  Street,  Suite  700,  Toronto,  ON 
M5R  2B5,  phone:  (416)  966-3424  or 
1-800-268-7061,  fax:  (416)  966-5450. 

Ontario  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers,  school  support  staff,  school 
board  trustees  and  employees,  faculty 
of  education  professors  and  pre-service 
students,  and  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training  personnel  are  all  eligible. 
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TEACHER  RESOURCES 


Claiming  Women's  Lives 

History  and  Contemporary  Studies  Practical 
Curriculum  Applications 


Pat  Slaton 

with  Puula  Bourne 


Claiming  Women’s  Lives 

History  and  Conlemporaiy  Studies 


By  PAT  STATON 

Historian  and  Consultant  on 
Equity  in  Education 

Claiming  Women 's  Lives  is  a guide 
to  resources  that  support  a gen- 
der-equitable curriculum,  primar- 
ily in  history  and  contemporary  studies 
courses,  although  teachers  of  English, 
guidance,  geography,  business  studies, 
family  studies,  personal  life  manage- 
ment, visual  arts,  and  physical  education 
will  also  find  material  that  will  comple- 
ment their  study  units. 

Claiming  Women’s  Lives  was  created 
in  response  to  many  requests  from  teach- 
ers for  materials  to  counteract  and 
redress  the  sex-equity  imbalance  in  exist- 
ing texts.  The  guide’s  bibliography  and 
filmography  contain  more  than  500  print 
titles  (fiction  and  non-fiction)  and  audio- 
visual resources.  Both  are  annotated  and 
note  appropriate  student  levels.  Also 
included  are  museum  listings,  informa- 
tion about  posters,  teaching  kits,  games 
and  crafts,  women’s  book  store  loca- 
tions, as  well  as  actual  documents,  pho- 
tographs, and  activities  illustrating 
possible  themes  or  focusses.  There  are 
several  ways  to  access  the  materials  in 
Claiming  Women’s  Lives: 

1.  Check  under  the  course  title  for  ma- 
terials to  support  a specific  study  unit, 
such  as  “Conflict  and  Change:  The 
Rebellions  of  Upper  and  Lower  Cana- 
da.’’ Resources  are  listed  under  three 
headings:  print  material,  audio-visual 
material,  and  other  resources. 

2.  Look  under  themes  such  as  “Work,” 
“Family,”  or  “Disabilities”  for  a short 
list  of  recommended  resources. 

3.  Choose  materials  from  a number  of 
sections  to  support  a particular  focus 
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Indenture  of  Apprenticeship 

This  document  details  the  apprenticeship 
of  seven-year-old  Rebecca  Aiken  to  Wil- 
son Stodders,  a farmer,  for  a period  of  14 
years  starting  in  1855.  Her  five-year-old 
sister  Catherine  was  also  apprenticed  on 
the  same  date.  The  children  were  to  “learn 
the  art  of  household  work  and  Industry.” 
During  the  term  of  apprenticeship  they 


such  as  “Women,  Work  and  the  Econ- 
omy” or  “Women  and  the  Political 
Process.” 


This  article  focusses  on  four  specific 
documents  that  teachers  have  successful- 
ly used  to  supplement  existing  study 
units.  All  four  documents  are  connected 
by  the  theme  of  women’s  paid  and 
unpaid  work,  and  links  between  the  past 
and  the  present  form  an  important  part  of 
the  teaching  strategies.  Suggested  addi- 
tional print  and  visual  resources  are  list- 
ed at  the  end  of  each  section. 


Claiming  Women 's  Lives, 
published  by  Green  Dragon  Press 


were  forbidden  to  “contract  matrimony, 
play  at  cards,  dice  tables  or  any  other 
unlawful  games  ...  haunt  taverns  or  play- 
houses” and  to  serve  the  farmer  in  return 
for  “sufficient  meat,  drink,  lodgings, 
clothing  and  all  other  necessities  during 
the  said  term.”  Stodders  was  also  required 
to  see  that  the  girls  received  two  years  of 
schooling.  At  the  end  of  the  apprentice- 
ship, at  age  21,  they  would  receive  two 
cows  and  one  feather  bed  and  bedding  — 
presumably  to  provide  a dowry.  The  doc- 
ument is  signed  by  Rebecca,  her  mother 
Mary  Aiken,  the  farmer,  and  another  wit- 
ness. Keep  in  mind  that  mother  and 
daughters  would  see  each  other  rarely,  if 
ever,  for  the  period  of  indenture.  It  is  like- 
ly that  Mary  was  a sole-support  parent, 
otherwise  the  father  would  have  signed 
the  indenture. 

Class  Discussion  or  Independent 
Research 

What  conditions  might  have  led  Mary 
Aiken  to  make  the  decision  to  indenture 
her  children,  for  example,  death  or  ill- 
ness of  the  father,  severe  local  unem- 
ployment, lack  of  an  extended  family, 
consideration  of  other  siblings’  needs. 
What  other  options  might  she  have  con- 
sidered? If  Rebecca  and  Catharine  Aiken 
had  remained  at  home,  what  might  their 
life  have  been  like?  What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  term  “social  safety-net”?  What  if 
anything  constituted  the  “social  safety- 
net”  in  1855?  If  Mary  and  her  children 
were  living  today,  would  she  face  similar 
decisions?  Would  her  options  be  similar? 
Not  as  many?  More?  When  did  the  vari- 
ous state-provided  benefits  such  as  UIC, 
general  welfare,  family  benefits,  and  dis- 
ability benefits  come  into  law?  What 
were  the  general  social  conditions  at  the 
time  and  which  groups  were  responsible 
for  the  implementation  of  state  benefits? 
Do  the  students  in  the  class  work  either 
for  pay  or  as  part  of  family  responsibili- 
ties? 

Additional  Resources 

• contemporary  newspaper  accounts  of 
the  discussion  surrounding  child 
labour  in  various  developing  countries 
— the  pros  and  cons  of  boycotting 
goods  manufactured  by  child  labour 


• contemporary  newspaper  accounts 
detailing  various  governments’  changes 
and  their  impact  on  the  “social  safety 
net” 

• Tivy,  Louis,  Your  Loving  Anna:  Letters 
from  the  Ontario  Frontier,  Toronto: 
University  of  Toronto  Press  (1972)  — 
an  account  of  pioneer  life  in  rural 
Ontario  in  the  1880s;  this  family  was 
more  fortunate  than  the  Aiken  family 
— though  they  all  worked  hard,  at  least 
the  family  was  able  to  stay  together 


Count  Blessins 


1 . bild  a fire  in  back  yard  to  heat  kettle  of 
rain  water. 

2.  set  tubs  so  smoke  won’t  blow  in  eyes  if 
wind  is  pert. 

3.  shave  one  hole  cake  soap  in  bilin 
water. 

4.  sort  things,  make  three  piles,  one  pile 
white,  one  cullord,  one  work  britches 
and  rags. 

5.  stur  flour  in  cold  water  to  smooth  then 
thin  down  with  bilin  water. 

6.  rub  dirty  spots  on  bord,  scrub  hard, 
then  bile,  rub  cullord  but  don’t  bile  just 
rench  and  starch. 

7.  take  white  things  out  of  kettle  with 
broomstick  handle,  then  rench,  blew 
and  starch. 

8.  spred  tee  towels  on  grass;  hang  old 
rags  on  fence;  pore  rench  water  in  flow- 
er bod;  scrub  porch  with  soapy  water. 

9.  turn  tubs  upside  down. 

10.  go  put  on  clean  dress,  smooth  hair  with 
side  combs,  brew  cup  of  tee,  set  and 
rest  and  rock  a spell  and  count 
, blessins. 

Written  for  a bride  of  a century  ago;  from  - Mountain 

Life  and  Work  (spelling  as  in  original  work). 


A 19th-century  account  of  how  to  do  laun- 
dry is  at  first  an  amusing  read.  It  recreates 
the  uncertain  spelling  of  the  writer,  per- 
haps the  mother  or  grandmother  of  a new 
bride,  who  acknowledges  the  complex  and 
wearisome  aspects  of  the  task  but  never- 
theless holds  out  the  promise  of  a quiet 
moment  in  a rocking  chair  at  the  end  of 
the  day.  At  second  look,  the  document 
provides  the  spark  for  a number  of  pro- 
vocative questions  that  relate  to  family 
roles,  technological  innovations,  and  their 
effect  on  the  nature  of  work  and  changing 
attitudes  about  issues  such  as  recycling 
and  environmental  concerns. 


Class  Discussion  or  Inijependent 
Research 

Who  does  the  laundry  in  your  house? 
How  often  do  clothes  get  washed?  How 
long  does  the  task  take?  How  has  the 
task  of  doing  laundry  changed  over 
time?  In  what  ways  have  technological 
inventions  such  as  washers  and  dryers 
and  wash-and-wear  fabrics  affected  stan- 
dards of  cleanliness?  Were  washing 
machines  the  result  of  a desire  for  clean- 
liness or  were  higher  standards  created 
artificially  by  a desire  to  sell  the  technol- 
ogy? How  is  gender  involved?  How  has 
soap  making  changed  over  time?  This 
document  reveals  that  recycling  is  not  a 
20th-century  phenomenon  — what  dif- 
ferences in  motivation  for  this  activity  in 
the  last  century  and  now  can  the  students 
suggest? 

Additional  Resources 

• Meg  Luxton  and  Harriet  Rosenberg’s 
Through  the  Kitchen  Window:  The 
Politics  of  Home  and  Family,  Toron- 
to: Garamond  Press  (1986)  looks  at 
the  implications  within  the  household 
of  the  gendered  division  of  labour 
where  women  have  the  primary 
responsibility  for  housework,  and  the 
unfair  burden  of  the  “double  day” 
experienced  by  wives  and  mothers, 
and  the  health  and  safety  hazards  pre- 
sent in  housework 

• Susanna  Moodie,  Roughing  it  in  the 
Bush,  Ottawa:  Carleton  University 
Press  (1988)  — first  published  in 
1852,  this  is  an  account  of  the  Mood- 
ie’s pioneer  experiences 

• Frances  Rooney,  Working  Light:  The 
Wandering  Life  of  Photographer 
Edith  S.  Watson,  Ottawa:  Carleton 
University  Press  (1996)  — from  the 
1890s  to  the  1930s,  Watson,  a self- 
supporting,  itinerant,  artistic,  and 
commercial  photographer,  travelled 
across  Canada  documenting  the  lives 
of  rural  people,  frequently  women,  at 
work 

• HERstory  of  Work/: Recognizing 
Women’s  Contributions/Les  femmes  et 
le  travail:  Reconnaisons  leur  contri- 
bution, 1993  Women’s  History  Month 
poster,  Toronto:  Green  Dragon  Press 
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Moments  in  History: 
Commemorating  Women’s 
Role  in  Canadian  History; 
International  Women’s  Day, 
March  8th 

One  of  a series  of  “broadsheets”  dis- 
tributed by  the  Ontario  Women’s 
Directorate,  this  two-page  document 
gives  a brief  history  of  the  origins  of 
International  Women’s  Day.  The  women 
who,  in  1910,  proposed  creating  IWD 
wanted  to  draw  attention  to  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  injustices  to 
which  women  had  been  subjected.  The 
broadsheet  focusses  on  North  American 
women’s  efforts  to  draw  attention  to 
workplace  issues  dating  back  to  the  mid 
1800s  and  the  massive  demonstration  in 
the  New  York  garment  industry  against 
12-hour  working  days,  lack  of  benefits, 
sexual  harassment,  sexual  assault  on  the 
job,  and  unfair  wages.  Progress  was 
slow.  Even  the  investigations  and  mass 
demonstrations  that  followed  the  horrify- 
ing 1911  fire  at  the  Triangle  Shirtwaist 
Company  in  New  York  City,  in  which 
145  women  died,  had  little  effect  on  the 
terrible  working  conditions  endured  by 
many  women.  Some  of  the  significant 


landmarks  in  women’s  struggle  for 
workplace  equity  are  listed. 

Class  Projects,  Discussion,  or 
Independent  Research 

International  Women’s  Day  is  celebrated 
in  many  countries  and  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity to  focus  on  women’s  issues  and 
often  to  honour  individuals  or  groups  of 
women.  Recognizing  IWD  can  involve  one 
class  or  the  whole  school  and  can  range 
from  a book,  poster,  or  banner  display  to 
more  elaborate  projects  such  as  film  festi- 
vals, marches,  or  speakers.  Younger  stu- 
dents can  interview  mothers,  aunts,  or 
grandmothers  about  their  work  experi- 
ences. Questions  for  discussion  could 
include:  Why  did  women  propose  creating 
IWD  in  1910?  What  working  conditions 
needed  to  change?  What  conditions  have 
changed?  Still  need  to  change?  Are  work- 
ing conditions  getting  better  or  worse? 
How  do  working  conditions  for  women 
and  men  tend  to  be  different?  Similar? 
How  do  demands  on  women’s  and  men’s 
incomes  differ? 

Additional  Resources 

• Charlene  Gannage,  Double  Day: 
Double  Bind:  Women  Garment  Work- 


ers, Toronto:  Women’s  Press  (1986) 

— an  account,  based  on  interviews,  of 
the  working  conditions  in  the  contem- 
porary garment  industry 

• Beth  Light  and  Joy  Parr,  edited,  Cana- 
dian Women  on  the  Move,  1867-1920, 
Toronto:  New  Hogtown  Press  and 
OISE  Press  (1983)  — among  the 
issues  included  in  this  documentary 
history  are  the  concerns  of  women 
workers  as  they  moved  into  factories, 
offices,  and  schools 

• Leon  Stein,  The  Triangle  Fire,  New 
York:  Carroll  and  Graf/Quicksilver 
Books/Publishers  Group  West  (1985) 

— a dramatic  recreation  of  fire  during 
which  146  employees,  most  of  them 
young  immigrant  women,  died;  based 
on  research  and  interviews  with  sur- 
vivors, Stein  reconstructs  the  disaster 
and  details  the  lawsuits  and  storms  of 
protest  that  followed 

• Worklines:  Newsletter  of  the  Workers’ 
Heritage  Centre,  published  by  the 
Ontario  Workers’  Arts  and  Heritage 
Centre,  100  Broadview  Avenue,  Suite 
312,  Toronto,  ON  M4M  2H3  — the 
Centre  is  a group  of  trade  unionists, 
artists,  historians,  and  educators 

• Nancy  Zaroulis,  Call  the  Darkness 
Light,  Garden  City,  NY:  Doubleday 
(1979)  — this  novel,  set  in  industrial 
Lowell,  Massachusetts,  in  the  days 
before  the  American  Civil  War,  tells  a 
shocking  story  of  the  exploitation  of 
women  workers  in  the  New  England 
textile  mills 


Family  and  Community 
in  the  Fur  Trade 

This  document  provides  an  excellent 
resource  for  the  course  “Canada  in  a 
North  American  Perspective,  Section 
One  — The  New  World  Experience.” 
The  units  in  this  section  deal  with  the 
period  of  initial  contact  between  Euro- 
peans and  Native  peoples  and  with  the 
colonial  experience  to  the  end  of  the  1 8th 
century.  The  focus  is  on  the  nature  of  the 
contact  between  European  and  Aborigi- 
nal peoples,  and  much  has  been  written 
from  the  European,  male  point  of  view. 
The  experience  of  contact  as  seen  by  the 
Native  peoples  is  an  important  part  of 
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Water-colour  drawing  by  William  Richards.  Early  19th  century. 


this  investigation.  The  role  of  Native 
women  in  the  fur  trade,  explored  briefly 
in  this  article  and  in  depth  in  Many  Ten- 
der Ties:  Women  in  Fur  Trade  Society, 
1670-1870  by  Sylvia  Van  Kirk  provides 
the  balanced  view  lacking  in  texts  that 
often  portray  Aboriginal  women  as  vic- 
tims who  had  nothing  to  gain  from  their 
alliances  with  fur  traders. 

Class  Discussion  or  Independent 
Research 

What  economic  contribution  did  Aborig- 
inal women  make  to  the  fur  trade?  What 
did  they  gain  from  their  participation  in 
the  fur  trade?  What  were  some  of  the 
negative  aspects?  Explore  aspects  of  the 
contemporary  fur  trade,  including  orga- 
nized opposition  by  animal-rights 
activists  and  the  point  of  view  of  Native 
trappers  who  see  this  activity  as  both 
environmentally  necessary  and  central  to 
their  economic  survival.  What  part  do 
Aboriginal  women  play  in  the  contempo- 
rary fur  trade? 

Additional  Resources 

• Ikwe,  National  Film  Board  — set  in 
the  late  1700s,  Ikwe  dramatizes  the 
life  of  Ikwe  after  she  is  traded  to  a 
European  in  exchange  for  guns;  the 
film  tells  of  her  attempt  to  absorb  the 


values  of  the  white  man,  and  of  the 
tragic  events  that  occur  when  she 
decides  to  return  to  her  people 

• Mistress  Madeleine,  National  Film 
Board,  tells  the  story  of  the  wife  of  a 
white  trader  who  has  been  educated 
by  nuns;  Madeleine  becomes  politi- 
cized when  her  husband  returns  from 
England  with  a “legal”  white  wife 

• Kaaren  Olsen,  “Native  Women  and 
the  Fur  Industry,”  Canadian  Woman 


Studies/les  cahiers  de  la  femme,  Vol. 
10,  No.  2,  (1989)  — the  role  of  con- 
temporary Aboriginal  women  in  the 
fur  trade 

• Sylvia  Van  Kirk’s  Many  Tender  Ties: 
Women  in  Fur-Trade  Society, 
1670-1870,  Winnipeg:  Watson  & 
Dwyer  (1980)  reconstructs  the  role  of 
Native  women  in  the  fur  trade,  show- 
ing the  essential  economic  contribu- 
tion made  by  these  women 

Achieving  gender  equity  in  the  curricu- 
lum will  not  in  itself  achieve  gender 
equity  in  education  because  there  is  more 
to  the  educational  experience  than  cur- 
riculum. In  addition  to  an  inclusive  cur- 
riculum, female  students  need  equal 
access  to  the  system  and  a school  climate 
that  is  free  from  harassment.  An  inclu- 
sive curriculum,  however,  is  an  attain- 
able goal  and  can  empower  young 
women  by  providing  them  with  the  kinds 
of  knowledge  about  themselves  and  their 
history  that  school  systems  have  always 
made  available  to  boys. 


Claiming  Women ’s  Lives:  History  and 
Contemporary  Studies  Grade  7 — 
12/OAC,  by  Pat  Staton  with  Paula 
Bourne,  is  available  from  Green  Dragon 
Press,  135  George  Street  South,  #902, 
Toronto  M5A  4E8. 


WJomeni  and  dddquihj 


ILCJ 


women's  history  and  biography 

non-traditional  careers 

harassment  prevention 

curriculum  resources  for  all 
grade  levels 


• posters  for  office  & classroom 

• magnets,  stickers,  book  bags 
and  mugs 

• catalogue  available  upon 
request 


135  George  St.  South,  Ste.  902,  Toronto,  ON  MSA  4E8 
Phone:  (416)  360-6006  or  1-800-305-2057  and  Fax:  (416)  360-6788 
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Teaching  the  Histories  of 
Women  of  African  Heritage 


By  CHARIS  A.  NEWTON 

Teacher,  Humewood  House  School 

and  YVONNE  F.  SMITH 

Teacher  and  Vice  Principal 
Bala  Avenue  Community  School 


One  of  the  most  famous  underground  conduc- 
tors (for  the  Underground  Railroad]  was  a 
woman  by  the  name  of  Harriet  Tubman.  Born 
a slave  in  Maryland  about  1823,  Ms.  Tubman 
herself  fled  from  slavery  in  1849  and  moved 
to  St.  Catharines,  Ontario  in  1851.  She  was 
personally  responsible  for  freeing  over  three 
hundred  slaves  during  nineteen  separate  trips 
to  the  deep  south. . .. 


African  history  and  culture  are  het- 
erogeneous; therefore,  the  history 
and  culture  of  women  from  the 
African  diaspora  is  heterogeneous.  Tradi- 
tionally, the  dissemination  of  the  history 
of  particular  women  of  African  heritage 
depended  upon  such  factors  as  country  of 
origin,  class,  educational  background,  and 
so  on.  Yet,  there  are  a number  of  historical 
experiences  which  are  common  to  African 
women  everywhere. 

In  traditional  African  and  diasporic 
societies,  women  preserved  and  passed 
on  traditions.  Young  women  of  African 
heritage  today,  especially  those  in  large 
metropolitan  communities,  are  often 
deprived  of  these  teachings  as  the  multi- 
plicity of  roles  of  older  females  increases 
leaving  little  time  for  such  teaching  to 
occur. 

Ontario  school  curricula  have  histori- 
cally omitted  the  contributions  of  people 
of  African  heritage  as  they  have  omitted 
the  experiences  of  peoples  from  a variety 
of  backgrounds  in  Canada.  However,  as 
schools  in  Ontario  move  towards  more 
inclusive  curricula,  educators  are  increas- 
ingly identifying  the  need  to  expand  their 
knowledge  of  African  history. 

Of  course,  the  study  of  the  histories 
and  cultures  of  women  of  African  her- 
itage in  a global  context  is  an  area  which 
is  vast  and  at  the  same  time  specialized. 
Nevertheless,  the  contribution  of  women 
of  African  heritage  is  integral  to  Canadi- 
an history  and  must  be  included  in  the 
teaching  of  history,  social  studies,  litera- 
ture, and  other  aspects  of  the  curricula  in 
Ontario  schools. 

Women  of  African  heritage  have  a 
long  history  of  work  outside  of  the  home 
and  an  equally  long  history  of  struggle 


against  economic  and  racial  oppression. 
A beneficial  study  of  this  history  as  it 
pertains  to  Ontario  will  include  issues 
such  as  slavery,  colonialism,  racism,  and 
sexism  with  the  other  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  social  issues  traditionally  fea- 
tured in  women’s  histories.  Studies  of 
this  nature  will  authentically  represent 
the  experiences  of  women  of  African 
heritage.  Accurate  portrayals  of  these 
experiences  are  documented  by  women 
of  African  heritage  from  Canada  and  the 
diaspora  who  share  identical  experiences 
and  backgrounds. 

Recognizing  that  the  study  of  the  histo- 
ries of  women  of  African  heritage  is  rela- 
tively new  to  many  schools  in  Ontario, 
careful  attention  ought  to  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  the  works  chosen  for  study  in 
this  area  do  not  reinforce  stereotypes. 
Below  is  a select  list  of  print,  fiction,  and 
non-fiction  materials  available  to  educa- 
tors through  book  stores,  libraries,  or 
directly  from  publishers.  Additional  titles 
can  also  be  obtained  from  these  sources 
and  from  the  Internet.  Titles  of  films  and 
videos  can  be  obtained  from  The  National 
Film  Board,  TV  Ontario,  and  local  univer- 
sity and/or  public  libraries.  These  materi- 
als will  contribute  to  the  enhancement  of 
educators’  awareness  and  knowledge  of 
the  issues  in  the  history  of  women  of 
African  heritage  and  provide  them  with 
resources  for  their  classrooms. 
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Black 
Women 
in  Canada- 
Past  and 
Present 


A Resource  Set 


Ada  Kelly  Whitney.  Courtesy  Christine  Kelly.  Reproduced  in 
Black  Women  in  Canada  - Past  and  Present 


By  MARGUERITE  ALFRED 

Head  of  Guidance 

Eastern  High  School  of  Commerce 

and  PAT  STATON 

Historian  and  Consultant  on 
Equity  in  Education 


The  history  of  black  women  in 
Canada  is  long  and  complex,  and 
like  other  women’s  history,  has 
been  ignored  and  omitted,  for  the  most 
part,  from  textbooks. 

Black  Canadians  comprise  those  whose 
ancestors  were  enslaved  in  Canada,  those 
who  came  from  the  USA  with  the  help  of 


“conductors”  like  Harriet  Tubman  and  the 
Underground  Railroad,  those  who  were 
Loyalists,  those  who  were  war  refugees, 
and  those  who  were  immigrants  from  the 
black  diaspora  as  well  as  from  Africa  itself. 

The  material  in  this  resource  set  — 
Black  Women  in  Canada:  Past  and  Pre- 
sent — attempts  to  uncover  some  of  the 
history  of  the  black  presence  in  Canada. 
In  reading  the  stories  of  enslaved  and 
freed  women,  students  will  not  only  come 
face  to  face  with  the  horror  of  that  part  of 
black  history  in  this  hemisphere,  but  will 
also  learn,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  that 
there  was  active  resistance  and  determina- 
tion to  put  an  end  to  such  an  abhorrent 
existence.  Furthermore,  they  will  have  a 


sense  of  the  significant  role  that  black 
labour  played  in  the  construction  and 
development  of  both  the  so-called  “Old” 
and  “New”  European  worlds.  They  will 
be  able  to  see  courageous  black  women 
toiling  under  severely  adverse  conditions 
to  provide  for  their  families.  Some  may 
have  already  learned  about  women  like 
Harriet  Tubman  and  Mary  Ann  Shadd, 
prominent  black  women  whose  accom- 
plishments and  fame  burst  forcefully 
across  the  Canadian  landscape. 

A key  component  of  the  resource  set  — 
Adrienne  Shadd’s  article  from  a special 
issue  of  Tiger  Lily  magazine,  “300  Years 
of  Black  Women  in  Canadian  History”  — 
provides  an  excellent  overview  of  the  lives 
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of  women  from  1700  to  1980,  with  names 
such  as  Marie-Joseph  Angelique,  from  the 
1700s,  Sylvia  Stark,  from  the  1800s,  Mattie 
Hayes,  from  the  early  1900s,  and  from  the 
late  20th  century,  names  such  as  Rosemary 
Brown  and  Daurene  Lewis,  mayor  of 
Annapolis  Royal,  Nova  Scotia.  The  re- 
source includes  suggested  classroom  activ- 
ities based  on  the  materials,  biographical 
essays,  articles,  documents,  a list  of  bio- 
graphical research  topics,  an  annotated  bib- 
liography and  filmography,  and  a list  of 
museums,  centres,  book  stores,  and  pub- 
lishers. 

One  set  of  documents  — from  the  life 
of  Ada  Kelly  Whitney,  born  May  31, 
1893  in  Windsor,  Ontario  — includes: 

• a letter  of  recommendation  from  Ada 
Kelly  Whitney’s  high  school  principal 
supporting  her  application  for  a teach- 
ing position  in  the  Windsor  School 
Board;  her  application  was  successful 
and  she  became  the  first  black  teacher 
in  the  Board 

• Memorandum  of  Agreement  (teaching 
contract)  dated  August  17,  1913  for 
one  year  at  an  annual  salary  of  $600 


• Inspector’s  Report  which  notes:  “your 
discipline  of  your  class  and  your  con- 
trol of  it  are  improving  ...  I am  glad 
to  note  that  you  are  presenting  your 
lessons  more  forcibly” 

• photographs  of  Ada  Kelly  Whitney  at 
different  stages  in  her  life. 

Students  are  invited  to: 

Write  a letter  of  recommendation  dated  in 
the  1950s  and  another  in  the  1990s  and 
then  compare  the  three  letters,  listing  sim- 
ilarities and  differences. 

Discuss  some  of  the  issues  raised  in  the 
inspector’s  report,  such  as  the  criteria  for 
successful  classroom  teaching. 

Compose  a letter  from  Ada  Kelly  to  her 
principal  describing  her  teaching  experi- 
ences, relationships  with  students,  other 
teachers,  administrators,  and  parents. 

Create  a page  in  an  imaginary  diary  in 
which  Ada  records  her  teaching  experi- 
ences. 

All  the  suggested  activities  may,  as  with 
other  curriculum  materials,  be  adapted  to 
the  appropriate  grade  level.  Their  intent 
is,  above  all,  to  stimulate  the  beginning 


of  an  even  more  intensive  search  for  the 
lost  or  hidden  history  of  black  women  in 
Canada  and  to  promote  a realistic  under- 
standing of  these  women  as  a vital,  con- 
tributing segment  of  the  population,  not  a 
marginalized  one. 

The  resource  set.  Black  Women  in 
Canada  — Past  and  Present,  provides  an 
accessible  package  of  materials  which  will 
enhance  all  students’  understanding  of  this 
aspect  of  black  history.  The  black  students 
will  discover  a greater  appreciation  of  their 
mothers,  grandmothers,  and  great-grand- 
mothers and  much  pride  in  their  heritage. 
Other  students,  whites,  Asians,  Natives, 
will  also  gain  respect  for  their  black  peers 
and  will  see  the  fallacy  of  the  myths  that 
exist  about  black  people  in  general  and 
black  women  in  particular.  As  both  stu- 
dents and  teachers  move  on  from  this 
resource  set,  they  will  have  a more  bal- 
anced view  of  black  women’s  lives,  past 
and  present,  and  a desire  to  find  out  more. 

Black  Women  in  Canada  — Past  and 
Present  is  available  from  Green  Dragon 
Press,  135  George  Street  South,  #902, 
Toronto,  ON  M5A  4E8. 


''83  Women  Artists '' 


A Resource  Kit  for  Teachers 


By  LIZ  MARTIN 

Art  Teacher,  City  Alternative  School,  Toronto 

and  VIVIAN  MEYER 

Art  Teacher,  Contact  School,  Toronto 

“Why  are  there  no  great  women  artists?” 
Professor  Linda  Nochlin’s  rhetorical 
question  posed  in  ArtNews  in  1971  raised 
a furor  of  responses  and  provoked  an 
unprecedented  number  of  feminist  schol- 
ars to  offer  up  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
The  uncovering  of  the  history  of  women 
in  the  arts  continues  unabated  to  this  day, 
with  just  cause  in  a culture  where  work  by 


women  comprises  only  nine  percent  of 
the  collection  in  our  National  Gallery  (see 
Stewart,  1993,  p.  13). 

Women  artists  today  are  indeed  produc- 
ing exciting,  probing,  and  thoughtful  work 
despite  the  historic  barriers  to  women’s  full 
participation  in  the  visual  arts.  As  sec- 
ondary arts  educators,  we  wanted  to  expose 
our  students  to  some  of  the  many  success- 
ful female  role  models  in  the  arts.  It  was 
our  view  that  an  inclusive  curriculum 
should  represent  the  richness  of  our  cultural 
heritage  as  fully  as  possible,  validating  the 
contribution  of  women  artists  through  the 
ages  and  in  contemporary  life.  But  when  it 
came  to  finding  historic  exemplars  (partic- 


ularly Canadian  ones)  to  include  in  our 
teaching  practice,  locating  resources  appro- 
priate for  our  students  proved  a daunting 
task.  The  current  Ontario  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation and  Training  guidelines  for  Visual 
Art  allow  substitutions  to  be  made  for  the 
1 20  key  monuments  of  western  art  mandat- 
ed.* But  without  easy  access  to  slides  and 
information,  we  knew  how  hard  it  would 
be  for  practising  art  teachers  to  develop 
inclusive  curriculum.  Thus  it  was  that  we 
set  out  to  develop  a slide/commentary  kit 
that  would  facilitate  such  substitutions. 

The  Ministry  guidelines  attempt  to 
expose  students  to  a broad  range  of  his- 
torical and  stylistic  movements  within 
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the  canon  of  western  art.  Our  task,  as  we 
saw  it,  was  to  present,  in  brief,  accessible 
form,  alternative  life  stories  and  image 
analyses  along  with  examples  of  artwork 
for  classroom  use.  Starting  with  the 
Renaissance,  we  were  delighted  to  find  a 
wealth  of  material  available  from  British 
and  American  publishers;  the  1970s  and 
’80s  had  been  fruitful  decades  for  femi- 
nist scholarship.  But  when  it  came  to 
researching  Canadian  women  artists,  the 
terrain  shifted.  There  are  few  mono- 
graphs, and  only  Maria  Tippett’s  general 
overview  By  a Lady:  Three  Centuries  of 
Art  by  Canadian  Women  (published  in 
1992)  available.  We  found  ourselves 


poring  over  journals  and  newspaper  clip- 
pings in  the  Women’s  Art  Resource  Cen- 
tre and  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario’s 
Edward  P.  Taylor  Audio-Visual  Centre 
(now  no  longer  open  to  the  public)  to 
search  out  details  of  these  lives. 

How  did  women  manage  to  challenge 
convention  and  forge  creative  lives  as 
artists?  Artist,  wife,  mother,  woman  ... 
the  social  scripts  for  these  roles  have  pre- 
vented many  from  achieving  full  creative 
expression.  Canadian  artist  Paraskeva 
Clark  points  to  some  of  the  dilemmas: 


It’s  a hell  of  a thing  to  be  a painter.  I 
would  like  to  stop  every  woman  from 
painting,  for  only  men  can  truly  suc- 
ceed.... Nonetheless,  I have  had  a very 
good  career,  considering  a great  deal  of 
my  time  has  been  spent  on  being  a wife 
and  mother.  (Stewart,  p.  13) 

The  contending  forces  of  domestic 
expectations  and  the  strong  sense  of  self 
needed  to  become  an  expressive  artist 
were  often  compounded  for  women  by 
lack  of  access  to  training.  But  despite 
being  barred  from  life  drawing  classes  and 
fine  art  academies,  many  found  their  way 
onto  canvas.  Often  women  who  painted 
came  from  painting  families,  where  they 


were  able  to  gain  instruction,  or  from  aris- 
tocratic families,  who  were  able  to  afford 
private  tutelage.  But  even  today,  with  easi- 
er access  to  institutions  and  public  support 
for  artists,  many  women  find  the  barriers 
daunting.  Matriart,  published  by  the 
Women’s  Art  Resource  Centre  in  Toronto, 
often  includes  a report  “Who’s  Counting” 
which  details  the  yawning  gap  between  the 
realities  of  the  situation  for  women  in  the 
visual  arts  and  equitable  representation. 
The  statistics  gathered  for  1993  show  that 
works  by  women  collected  for  the  Canadi- 


an Collection  of  the  National  Gallerery  of 
Canada  make  up  only  12.5  percent  of  that 
collection.  Many  private  galleries  have  a 
somewhat  better  track  record,  but  the  rela- 
tively  high  percentage  of  24  percent 
(women  artists)  shown  for  Wynick  Tuck 
Gallery  demonstrates  clearly  how  far  off 
equity  is  (see  Cameron,  1973). 

The  stories  and  artworks  in  83  Women 
Artists  are  only  a beginning  for  our  stu- 
dents. But  what  wonderful  examplars  they 
are  — from  Frida  Kahlo’s  piercing  self- 
portraiture to  the  soaring  forests  Emily  Carr 
re-visions  for  us;  from  Faith  Ringgold’s 
girl-self  flying  high  over  the  George  Wash- 
ington bridge  in  her  story  quilts  to  the 
riotous  colours  of  Barbara  Klunder’s 
rhythms  of  contemporary  life.  We  found 
that  we  could  teach  Baroque  style  as  well 
as  challenge  the  idea  of  the  “male  gaze” 
through  the  work  of  Artemisia  Gentileschi, 
that  we  could  put  Berthe  Morisot  and  Mary 
Cassatt  firmly  back  in  the  Impressionist 
picture,  that  we  could  explore  contempo- 
rary issues  through  the  work  of  Grace 
Channer,  Liz  Magor,  and  countless  others. 

In  drawing  together  the  lives  and  works 
of  these  83  women  artists,  we  hoped  that 
our  students  would  be  inspired  by  this  rich 
breadth  of  expression  and  would  them- 
selves expand  this  research  base  to  include 
the  work  of  other  women  artists.  A select 
bibliography  and  list  of  ideas  for  class 
activities  with  a sample  lesson  plan  were 
included  with  the  kit  to  this  end.  We  hope 
that  educators  who  see  the  rich  potential  of 
the  arts  for  curriculum  development  will 
find  the  lives  and  works  in  this  kit  an 
exciting  challenge  and  a helpful  resource 
in  building  equity  in  the  classroom. 


NOTE 

' Only  one  original  listing  was  a woman: 
Louise  Nevelson. 

Copies  of  the  Resource  Kit  are  available 
from  the  Equity  Studies  Centre,  Toronto 
Board  of  Education,  telephone:  (416) 
397-3795.  Cost:  $125.  -v  GST. 
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Learning  Materials  with  a Difference 

The  Women  Inventors  Project 


Name  a Canadian  scientist;  if  you 
are  like  the  majority  of  the  Cana- 
dian population,  you  named  a 
man.  If  you  came  up  with  a woman  — for 
example,  Elsie  McGill,  Maude  Abbott, 
Helen  Belyea,  Sylvia  Fedoruk,  or  Laurene 
Patterson  — congratulations!  You  are 
probably  familiar  with  these  names 
because  of  the  work  of  the  Women  Inven- 
tors Project,  a national  non-profit  organi- 
zation with  charitable  status. 

Names  such  as  these  appear  at  the 
National  Museum  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, in  the  School-Net  Web  site,  the 
National  Research  Council’s  home  page, 
and  several  books,  all  because  of  the 
Women  Inventors  Project.  School  chil- 
dren now  do  projects  that  include  many 
women’s  achievements  because  of  their 
books,  exhibits,  and  media  presentations 
on  programs  such  as  ©discovery. ca.  The 
Women  Inventors  Project  is  recognized  as 
a leading  resource  in  the  area  of  women  in 
science,  technology,  engineering,  and 
mathematics. 

The  Women  Inventors  Project  has 
been  in  operation  since  1986.  The  Project 
develops  educational  materials  for  teach- 
ers, volunteer-group  leaders,  and  adult 
inventors  and  entrepreneurs,  all  emphasiz- 
ing the  learning  styles  prevalent  among 
women.  The  organization  also  works  hard 
to  champion  the  work  of  women  inven- 
tors, scientists,  and  entrepreneurs,  both  to 
provide  role  models  and  to  heighten  pub- 
lic awareness  of  the  role  women  play  in 
Canadian  society. 

The  organization’s  material  that  is 
appropriate  for  use  in  schools  includes  a 
poster  kit,  a video,  handbooks,  and  les- 
son plans.  The  Project  also  has  a World 
Wide  Web  site  with  much  valuable 
information  at  http://www.ics.bc.ca/wip/ 
One  recently  completed  project  is  an 
interactive  poster  kit  called  Canadian 
Women:  Risktakers  and  Changemakers. 
The  kit  is  designed  to  provide  girls  with 
female  role  models  and  to  make  boys 
more  aware  of  the  role  women  play  in 


science,  technology,  and  entrepreneur- 
ship.  This  kit  includes  a colourful  three- 
dimensional  poster,  a computer  game/ 
database,  and  a digest.  The  poster  high- 
lights 16  women  inventors  and  innova- 
tors and  provides  clues  for  the  computer 
game.  The  game  itself,  designed  around 
girls’  enjoyment  of  detective-type  games 
rather  than  action  computer  games,  leads 
the  player  into  a database  that  provides 
information  about  the  lives  and  achieve- 
ments of  158  Canadian  women.  The 
digest  includes  the  same  information  in 
print  form. 

The  award-winning  16-minute  video. 
What  If?,  also  provides  female  role-models 


by  highlighting  the  work  of  seven  success- 
ful Canadian  inventors  and  entrepreneurs, 
including  a farmer,  a scientist,  an  engineer, 
two  designers,  an  actress,  and  a business 
woman. 

It  has  been  found  that  even  educators 
who  believe  they  treat  all  their  students 
the  same  very  often,  in  fact,  show  uncon- 
scious, subtle  gender  bias  in  their 
approach  to  boys  and  girls.  The  Project’s 


book  18  Tips:  A Practical  Guide  to 
Including  Everybody  in  Science,  Technol- 
ogy, Engineering  and  Mathematics  pro- 
vides educators  and  group  leaders  with  a 
good  checklist  to  assure  themselves  they 
are  doing  their  best  to  include  everyone. 
It  covers  topics  such  as  gender-sensitive 
language,  gender-inclusive  images,  co- 
operation versus  competition,  differences 
in  the  learning  process,  put-downs,  and 
so  on. 

The  Women  Inventors  Project  has 
developed  other  materials  for  use  with 
both  boys  and  girls  which  emphasize 
gender-inclusive  examples  and  activities. 

A handbook  developed  for  educators. 
From  Idea  to  Invention:  Course  Materi- 
als for  Teaching  Invention  and  Innova- 
tion, outlines  all  the  steps  in  the  inventing 
process  — from  how  to  come  up  with  an 
idea  to  market  research,  prototype  devel- 
opment, patenting,  manufacturing,  and 
marketing  — and  provides  outlines  of 
how  the  material  might  be  presented  to 
students.  The  100-page  book  includes 
extensive  resource  lists  and  ideas  for 
hands-on  activities.  It  is  suitable  for  use 
with  students  in  all  age  groups. 

While  From  Idea  to  Invention  is  pro- 
cess oriented,  the  manual  Dreams  to 
Reality:  How  to  Act  on  a Bright  Idea  pro- 
vides concrete  lesson  plans  and  activities 
for  six  modules  that  lead  students  through 
the  inventing  process. 

Real  Life  Science:  Structuring  Entre- 
preneurial Science  Activities  provides  the 
educator  with  strategies  for  taking  science 
education  beyond  the  learning  of  principles 
to  the  next  step  — using  that  information 
to  design  a new  product,  improve  an  old 
one,  or  otherwise  fill  a need. 

All  these  materials  are  available  for 
purchase  (by  personal  cheque  or  Master- 
card, or  by  school  purchase  order)  from 
The  Women  Inventors  Project,  1 Greens- 
boro Drive,  Suite  302,  Etobicoke,  ON 
M9W  1C8,  phone:  (416)  243-0668,  fax: 
(416)  243-0688 

(Web  site:  www.ics.bc.ca/wip). 
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Teaching  About  Violence  in 
Dating  Relationships 


By  MYRA  NOVOGRODSKY 

Co-ordinator,  Women’s  and  Labour  Studies 
Toronto  Board  of  Education 

Ten  years  ago,  very  few  teachers 
discussed  the  issue  of  violence 
against  women  with  their  sec- 
ondary school  students.  Today  there  are 
many  rich  materials  available  including 
books,  articles,  videotapes,  and  curricu- 
lum units.  Teachers  have  designed  cre- 
ative strategies,  including  using  drama 
and  single-gender  discussion  groups  to 
encourage  students  to  speak  about  gen- 
der-based violence  in  their  own  lives  and 
in  the  community. 

One  of  the  best  resources  is  a binder 
called  Preventing  Violence  in  Dating 
Relationships,  originally  produced  by 
Education  Wife  Assault  in  co-operation 
with  Women’s  Habitat,  a shelter  in  Eto- 
bicoke. In  1994  the  Equity  Studies  Cen- 
tre and  the  Visual  Arts  Department  of  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Education  worked  with 
Education  Wife  Assault  and  Women’s 
Habitat  to  sponsor  a project  in  which 
visual  art  teachers  taught  this  curriculum 
to  senior  high  school  students.  Students 
were  then  asked  to  design  a poster  or 
other  visual  representation  to  indicate 
their  feelings  about  violence  in  dating 
relations. 

We  exhibited  all  of  the  more  than  200 
works  of  art  at  the  Market  Gallery,  a 
public  gallery  in  St.  Lawrence  Market. 
The  opening  occurred  just  before  Inter- 
national Women’s  Day  and  was  attended 
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Accepting  4 

violence  is  not 
a way  to  be  normal. 


by  Board  officials,  student  artists,  teach- 
ers, the  families  of  the  artists,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  general  public.  Students  were 
thrilled  that  their  images  were  validated 
by  a public  display.  They  had  struggled 
to  imagine  an  image  which  summarized 
their  own  personal  reaction  to  violence 
in  dating  relations.  There  was  public 
acclaim  for  their  efforts.  They  were  also 
extremely  interested  in  how  other  stu- 
dents had  handled  the  same  challenge. 

We  asked  people  who  attended  the 
exhibit  to  vote  on  which  images  spoke 
most  loudly  to  them.  After  the  votes  were 
counted,  12  artists  from  four  schools  were 
awarded  $150  each  for  their  posters, 
which  have  been  framed  and  now  hang  in 
the  Fran  Endicott  Equity  Centre  of  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Education. 

A teaching  kit  was  also  produced 
from  the  student  images,  and  this  year 
seven  more  Toronto  secondary  schools 
are  participating  in  the  project.  This  cur- 
riculum speaks  to  students  from  all 
socio-economic  and  ethnocultural  back- 
grounds. Surprisingly,  7 of  the  12  posters 
were  produced  by  male  students.  How 
satisfying  it  is  that  there  is  now  material 
being  produced  on  dating  violence  that 
speaks  eloquently  to  both  female  and 
male  learners. 


Preventing  Violence  in  Dating  Relation- 
ships is  available  from  Education  Wife 
Assault,  427  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto, 
ON  MSS  1X7,  phone:  (416)  968-3422. 


You  don’t  have  to  stay  - by  Hunnee  Kim 
(Riverdale  C.I.).  Stop  Dating  Violence  - 
by  Jeremy  Berison  (Central  Tech). 
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Teachers  Working 
with  Parents 

Resources  To  Promote  Gender  Equity 


By  ANN  HOLMES 

Partnership  Development  Coordinator 
Ontario  Women’s  Directorate 

In  her  1993  paper,  “Gender  Socializa- 
tion: New  Ways,  New  World,”  Rebec- 
ca Coulter  notes  that  “while  there  are 
many  agents  of  socialization,  the  most 
important  are  usually  family  members, 
teachers,  peers  and  the  mass  media.”  The 
lessons  children  learn  within  the  family 
are  central  to  how  they  envisage  their 
scholastic  abilities  and  their  future  work 
life.  Gender  — as  well  as  race,  culture, 
and  class  — plays  a key  role  in  forming 
these  visions  (Coulter,  1993,  p.  2). 

The  Ontario  Women’s  Directorate 
(OWD)  has  worked  with  the  education 
community  on  gender  equity  since  1984. 
Several  new  resources  for  teachers  also 
include  a component  for  parents.  For  exam- 
ple, Sex-role  Stereotyping:  An  Awareness 
Kit  for  Parents  and  Teachers  is  a workshop 
manual  designed  to  help  parents  and  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  promote  non-sexist 
teaching  and  parenting  of  girls. 

Parents,  teachers,  and  school  adminis- 
trators are  key  stakeholders  in  changing 
patterns  of  gender  socialization  and  foster- 
ing a welcoming  learning  environment  for 
girls.  Success  is  much  more  likely  if  par- 
ents, in  particular,  are  involved  in  strate- 
gies and  programs  and  share  responsibility 
for  their  implementation  (Coulter,  1993,  p. 
3).  The  OWD  developed  Sex-role  Stereo- 
typing: An  Awareness  Kit  for  Parents  and 
Teachers  to  link  parents  to  this  process  of 
change.  The  kit  provides  the  structure  and 
background  for  awareness-raising  sessions 
which  can  be  delivered  by  and  for  parents. 
Facilitators  will  find  not  only  the  content 
and  format  of  sections  on  specific  topics 
but  afso  suggestions  about  how  to  orga- 
nize and  present  the  material. 


The  kit  contains  two  separate  work- 
shops: one  for  parents  and  one  for  ele- 
mentary school  teachers.  Topics  for 
parents  include  issues  at  work  and  home, 
different  expectations  of  girls  and  boys, 
and  choosing  books  and  toys.  Both 
workshops  have  been  tested  with  parents 
and  teachers,  in  both  English  and  French. 

Teachers  or  administrators  can  use 
these  materials  in  connection  with  Home 


In  Our  Own  Words 

A Workshop  for  Teachers  on  Gender  Equity 

• Are  you  interested  in  exploring  and 
promoting  issues  of  gender  equity  with 
your  colleagues? 

• Do  you  want  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  and  education  for  all  students? 

• If  you  answered  “yes”  to  the  above  ques- 
tions, and  you  have  group  facilitation 
experience  on  the  issue  of  gender  equity, 
then  In  Our  Own  Words  is  for  you. 

For  more  information,  or  to  receive  your 
copy  of  In  Our  Own  Words,  A Workshop 
for  Teachers  on  Gender  Equity,  please  call 
the  Ontario  Women’s  Directorate  at  (416) 
314-0358,  collect  calls  accepted,  Fax  (416) 
314-0256. 


and  School  or  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions. These  organizations  can  use  the  kit 
as  a self-directed  professional  develop- 
ment activity.  Joint  sessions  with  discus- 
sions among  teachers  and  parents  provide 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  building 
communication  and  partnerships  between 
the  school  and  parents’  groups. 

Teachers  can  also  use  the  kit  with  their 
own  students.  Adult  secondary  school  stu- 
dents are  a key  audience  for  the  parents’ 
workshop.  Wherever  family  studies  or  life 


skills  are  taught,  teachers  will  find  the  sec- 
tions for  parents  useful  for  exploring  sex- 
role  stereotyping.  Senior  students  with  an 
interest  in  the  topie  can  be  encouraged  to 
deliver  sections  of  the  workshop  to  their 
peers. 

These  suggestions  also  apply  to  other 
resources  for  parents  available  through  the 
OWD  or  its  partners.  All  resources  are 
available  in  both  English  and  French.  For 
example.  The  Joke’s  Over  — Student  to 
Student  Sexual  Harassment  in  Secondary 
Schools  contains  a section  entitled  “Ma- 
terials for  Parents  and  Families.”  It  com- 
plements the  section  “Materials  for  Stu- 
dents and  Teachers”  to  ensure  that  parents 
can  support  their  children  in  responding  to 
student-to-student  sexual  harassment.  The 
Joke's  Over  has  been  sent  to  every  sec- 
ondary school  in  Ontario.  It  can  be  ordered 
from  the  Ontario  Secondary  School  Teach- 
ers’ Federation,  60  Mobile  Drive,  North 
York  ON  M4A  2P3,  phone:  (416)  751- 
8300,  fax:  (416)  751-7858. 

Raising  Young  Voices:  A Discussion 
Kit  is  a video  with  three  companion  guides 
developed  to  raise  awareness  of  how  sex- 
role  stereotyping  limits  the  potential  of 
girls  and  boys.  Each  guide  has  a different 
target  audience:  teachers,  administrators, 
and  parents.  The  guides  provide  sugges- 
tions to  help  facilitate  a viewing  of  the 
video  with  different  audiences.  This  kit  is 
a project  of  the  Federal,  Provincial,  and 
Territorial  Ministers  Responsible  for 
Women’s  Issues. 

For  copies  of  the  Raising  Young  Voic- 
es video  and  guides,  contact  the  OWD  at 
the  address  below.  The  cost  of  the  video 
is  $31.03  (including  GST).  There  is  no 
charge  for  the  guides. 

For  free  copies  of  Sex- role  Stereotyp- 
ing: An  Awareness  Kit  for  Parents  and 
Teachers,  and  information  on  other  OWD 
resources,  contact  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment and  Partnership  Branch,  Ontario 
Women’s  Directorate,  2 Carlton  Street, 
12th  Floor,  Toronto  ON  M5B  2M9, 
phone:  (416)  314-0344  (collect  calls 
accepted),  fax:  (416)  314-0256. 
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